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THE GREAT CONDE AND THE 
PERIOD OF THE FRONDE. 



CHAPTER I. 



The House of Botirbon is descended from a 
younger son of St. Louis. Charles of Bourbon, 
Duke of Venddme, who died in the year 1536, 
left three sons — ^Anthony, Diike of Vendom^ who 
by his marriage with Jeanne d'Albret became 
King of Navarre ; the Cardinal of Bourbon, whom 
the Catholic League afterwards proclaimed King 
of Prance in opposition to his nephew, Henry IV. ; 
and Louis, first Prince of Cond6. Louis embraced 
the reformed tenets, and was the leader of the 
Huguenot party in the reKgious troubles which 
broke out in Prance after the death of Henry II. 
He was an ambitions and tnrbulent prince of great 
courage and some capacity, but his fortunes paled 
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before tHe splendid genins of Francis Dnke of 
Guise. He was abont to be led to tHe block in 
1559^ wHen tHe sudden death of King Francis II., 
throwing the reins of government into the hands 
of the Queen-mother^ Catherine de Medici^ gave 
him life and liberty. In 1562 he was defeated 
and taken prisoner by Guise at the battle of 
Dreux. After the assassination of the Great 
Duke by PaUiot^ an emissary of Admiral Coligni^ 
while he was besieging Orleans in the following 
year, Gonde again recovered his freedom, and held 
a leading position in the State until he was de- 
feated and killed at the battle of Jamac in 1569. 
The son of Louis, Henry, second Prince of 
Cond^, was brought up in his father's faith, in 
intimate association with Jeanne d'Albret, and 
her son, the young Prince of Beam, who succeeded 
to the kingdom of Navarre at his mother's death 
in 1572. Henry of Cond6 shared the fortunes of 
his cousin after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and during the early part of the wars of the 
League. He especially distinguished himself at 
the battle of Courtias in 1587. A few months 
after this victory he died at St. Jean d'Angely. 
The circumstances surrounding his death excited 
strong suspicion of foul play on the part of his 
wife Charlotte, daughter of the Duke of la Tre- 
mouille. She was accused of poisoning her hus- 
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band in order to present his discoyering Her adnl. 
tery with a page named Belcastel^ of which her 
condition was likely to afford conclusive evidence; 
and after a trial on this charge before a Huguenot 
tribunal at St. Jean d^Angely^ Was condemned to 
death. Being with child^ she was respited pend- 
ing her accouchement, and imprisoned in a tower 
of the town, where later in the year she gave birth 
to a son. In the meantime the Parliament 
of Paris, ckuning exclusive jurisdiction over 
criminals of her rank, declared the sentence of 
death invalid on account of the incompetency of 
the court, and, as on the death of Henry III. in 
the same year the acknowledged princes of the 
blood, the Prince of Conti, the Count of Soissons, 
and the Cardinal of Bourbon, were Catholics; 
the Huguenots, reluctant to injure the claims of 
the princess's child as next heir to his cousia, 
Henry IV ., allowed the judgmenii to remain dor- 
mant. The princess, however, remained a prisoner 
tiU 1595, when Henry IV., firmly seated on the 
IVench throne, feeling dissatisfied at the tur- 
bulent proceedings of the Court of Soissons, an- 
nulled the sentence of death. Although Henry had 
made no secret of his own coiiviction of her guilt, 
he granted Madame de Cond6 a new trial before 
the Parliament of Paris* The High Court de- 
dared her innocent, whereupon the King acknow- 
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ledged her son as first Prince of tHe bloody and 
caused Tn'm to be educated at St. Grermain in tlie 
Catholic Faith. 

The 16th century undoubtedly forms one of the 
most important epochs in the history of the world. 
Never, at any other period, has the human mind 
been more deeply stirred by questions of more 
tremendous moment; no other period has produced 
a greater number of extraordinary characters. 
But exactly in proportion to the vehemence of the 
strife which convulsed the leading nations of 
Europe, its passions, noble and ignoble, warped 
and clouded men's minds, and prevented their 
always estimating justly the characters of their 
leaders. The gods of the popular worship, as seen 
through the turbid haze of party enthusiasm, en- 
throned on lofty pinnacles, and radiant with 
undying glory, occasionally prove, iu the clear 
atmosphere of historical truth, mean and grovel- 
H ling idols, having fronts of brass and feet of clay. 
With perhaps one exception, there is no public 
t character of great mark that bears worse the 
strong light which modem research has thrown 
upon the 16th century than Henri Quatre, to 
\ I whom flatterers have given the much-abused title 
of The Great. The exception is Queen Elizabeth 
of England, whose real character is so vividly 
presented to us in the confidential correspondence 
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of the singnlarly able and crooked statesmen, 
who, in their own interests, propped her throne, 
aad were the sport and the victims of her canning 
hypocrisy and capricions hnmonrs. Vain, false, 
c^el, Jity, incoLtant, and sordidly ava;icious; 
joining much that is most repnlsiye in the rioting 
passions of a fierce and gross masculine nature 
to the most unloveable failings of her own sex— 
the coarse ferocity and ruthless temper of Henry 
Viil., to the fickle selfishness of a coquette^ and 
the caressing guile of a tigress — these traits of 
Elizabeth's character are apparent^ even from the 
reluctant evidence of modem historians of her own 
party. But we find scarcely a trace of the glorious 
intellect^ not a glimpse of the greatness of soul^ 
which popular fancy has attributed to the last of 
the Tudor sovereigns. 

In truth, Henry's claims to the lofty titles 
which sectarian prejudice and national vanity have 
lavished on him rest on as slender foundations. 
He had the restless energy, the buoyant spirit, 
and the brilliant — ^if somewhat boastful — courage 
characteristic of the Gascons, with a sagacious 
sense and a strong love of his own interests, un- 
clouded and unfettered by any motive or restraint, 
except the ephemeral chains woven by an in- 
satiable propensity to gallantry. He had a plea- 
sant wit, frank and familiar manners, not always 
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free from deceit, and, wHen his interests or his 
passions did not arouse what was tyrannical in his 
disposition, an easy good nature, which was prone 
to degenerate into weakness. What perhaps haa 
contributed most to his wide popularity is the say- 
ing attributed to him, that he wished every French 
peasant to have a fowl boiling in his pot. This is 
one of those sounding sentiments of visionary 
benevolence which captivate the minds of men, 
especially of Frenchmen; and which, if it had 
expressed in any degree the policy of their ruler, 
would have entitled him to the gratitude of his 
subjects. But it was merely a gush of cheap 
philanthropy which he exemplified by loading his 
impoverished kingdom, desolated by the wars of the 
League, with excessive taxation, in order to extort 
the means of indulging his costly vices, and of 
plunging unwilling Europe, without any just pre- 
text, into a desperate conflict, an earlier unchain- 
iag of the fiendish passions and the unutterable 
woes of the Thirty Years^ War. 

But circumstances were singularly favourable 
to Henri Quatre. The last three kings of the 
house of Valois, his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, were amon^ the least estimable of 
French sovereigns. The brilliant sceptre of 
Francis I. had descended to the vile brood of 
Catherine of Medicis, the sickly and feeble-minded 



IVaacis n. ; Cliarles IX.^ whose brief and xmliappy 
life was a restless condition of morbid seU-tortore^ 
passing at intervals from the sullen frenzy of 
brooding suspicion to the wild frenzy of unbridled 
rage ; Henry III.^ the most infamous of mankiad. 
Before Henry lY. was entitled to claim the 
succession to the French crown^ the family of 
Lorraine-Guise^ the most illustrious on the splen- 
did roll of French nobility — ^perhaps the most 
illustrious in modem annals — ^which had furnished 
two generations of champions and martyrs to the 
Catholic cause^ the grand figures of the men 
towering above a race of giants, the women peer- 
less in beauty, in cultivated intellect, and in the 
noble fortitude that vanquishes misfortune, had 
been robbed of its strength and its glory by the 
hands of assassins. A branch of the house of 
Lorraine, in comparison with which even the 
royal race of Capet was mean, the Guises traced 
back their august lineage through a long line of 
warrior princes to the Imperial figure of Charle- 
magne. By one of those strange revolutions 
which time brings about, the house of Lorraine, 
deriving its origin from the great Frank who 
re-established the Boman empire of the west — 
after many centuries of inferior, though not 
obscure, sovereignty— *had risen again to the 
summit of greatness in three generations of 
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Eoman Emperors, when the Imperial fabria 
crumbled beneath the sword of a conqueror 
greater even than Charlemagne. Francis, Duke 
of Guise is, by universal consent, one of the most 
splendid and stainless characters in history. He 
possessed in a superlative degree all the qualities 
that attract admiration and love, and his life was 
a noble example of public and private virtue. 
His six brothers stood in repute second only 
to him. The Cardinal of Lorraine, besides be- 
ing renowned throughout Europe as a theolo- 
gian and a scholar, was the most profound, vigor- 
ous, and accomplished statesman Prance has 
produced, with the exception of Cardinal Richelieu. 
Nor were the women of the family inferior to the 
men. For courage, capacity for government, 
virtue, and beauty, Mary, wife of James V. of 
Scotland, had no equal among the princesses of 
her time. The brilliant and engaging qualities, 
the ardent attachment to their faith, the deep 
mutual affection binding its members together in 
unwavering fideUty, the extraordinary majesty and 
beauty of person, worthy, of its Imperial origin 
and Imperial spirit, that distinguished the entire 
family, gave it an indisputable pre-eminence which 
is recognised with an admiration rising to wonder 
in the diplomatic correspondence of the period. 
The son of Francis, Henry Duke of Guise, if of 



a character less lofty and pure than his heroic 
father, rivalled hiin in military and political genius, 
in the strength of his religious convictions, and in 
the splendour of his personal gifts. It is in 
reference to him that the Duchess of Retz, the 
most accomplished ^nd fastidious lady of the 
court of Catherine of Medicis, and by no means a 
partial critic, says, " Those princes of the house of 
Lorraine have so noble and majestic a mien that 
in comparison to them, all other men appear ple- 
beian and common/^ But when Henry of Guise 
feU inthe hour of his triumph, perfidiously mur- 
dered by Henry II., as his father had been cut 
off in his career of victory by an assassin suborned 
by CoHgni, the house of Lorraine-Guise and the 
Catholic cause fell under the leadership of the 
self-seeking and sluggish Mayenne. To Mayenne 
Henri Quatre was as superior as he was inferior 
to either Duke of Guise. At the very beginning 
of the struggle between them, when the chances 
of success seemed decidedly on the side of the 
Catholic League, Pope Sixtus V. said that the 
Beamais must win, because he spent less time in 
bed than Mayenne did at his meals. In fact, 
when Henry had once made up his mind to conform 
to the Catholic faith, the issue of the conflict was 
no longer doubtful. And when Prance had again 
become united, and the religious passions of the 
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time began to cool down^ the religions element 
which had been the essential f eatnre of the Ciyil 
War was gradnallj lost sight of ^ or purposely dis- 
regarded in favour of the political element which 
had been an accident. The old national spirit of 
rivalry to Spain^ which had been overpowered for 
a time by a still stronger sentiment^ revived in all 
its former intensity. The ex-Hngnenot leader was 
forgotten in the gallant king who had freed France 
from the domination of Philip 11. National 
y^^tj) personified in later times by Voltaire, has 
invested the only sovereign of the disastrous period 
of French history that followed the death of Henry 
II. — ^whose character or capacity was not con- 
temptible — ^with all the qualities that should adorn 
a sage and a hero. 

Whether we regard Henry IV. from an intel* 
lectual or a moral point of view, his claims to 
greatness do not bear investigation. His talents 
ris a rtder were not more than respectable. In the 
beginning of his reign, when his council was com- 
posed of men of but ordinary ability, and not 
always of ordinary integrity, his affairs fell into a 
state of frightful confusion, with which he was 
utterly unable of himself to grapple. It was only 
when he virtually surrendered the two great de- 
partments of the administration to two very able 
men — ^Villeroy, the most expert of politicians ; 
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and Snlly^ stem^ irxigal, and nnscmpnlous^ wHose 
one rule of conduct was devotion to the interests 
of his master — ^that his government exhibited 
skill in diplomacy, or order in finance. And the 
most anxious cares of Sully were caused by the 
unkingly follies and caprices that constantly 
thwarted the great minister's labours. 

The military talents of Henry were not of a 
high order. It is true that he won great renown 
as the victor at Arques and Ivry. And so far as 
the heroic spirit of a leader determines the fate of 
battles, he deserved his renown. But, besides 
that, whatever of warUke skill existed at the time 
in France, and perhaps at no period was French 
generalship at so low an ebb} had enlisted under 
the royal banner, Henry had on his side the sloth, 
the indecision, and the incapacity of his opponent, 
Mayenne. When pitted against the Duke of 
Parma, the contrast between the royal ^' Captain 
of Horse '^ and the consummate Spanish general 
was ludicrous. The ease with which the great 
master of war, although sinking under a mortal 
illness, twice led his small army from the Nether- 
lands into the heart of France, baffling with the 
cahn contempt of superior science every effort of 
the French King to retard his movements or 
compel him to fight, and, without a blow, raising 
the sieges of Rouen and Paris ; his astonishing 
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feat of carrying his troops, which, during one of 
the paroxysms of his disorder, had been shut up 
without supplies and without apparent possibility 
of escape, in an angle of the Seine, near Eouen,, 
across the broad and rapid river, in the face of his 
amazed foes, without the loss of a single man or a 
single gun ; and the deliberate skill with which, 
when he had accomplished his objects, he slowly 
marched back again into Flanders, the whole 
chivalry of the kingdom following on his track in 
helpless rage and mortification, inflicted greater 
humiliation on the French arms than the loss of 
two pitched battles. 

The moral character of Henry was despicable. 
The facility with which he changed his belief, as if 
it was merely a garment, outraged even the lax 
public morality of that age. The more distin- 
guished leaders of the Protestant party through- 
out Europe, however eminent for parts and for 
force of will, were not, as a rule, influenced by 
deep religious convictions. As ia the case of 
Maurice of Saxony, probably the ablest of them 
all, their religion was a part of their policy. They 
were statesmen who regarded the vehement theo- 
logical ferment, that stirred ia the miuds of their 
followers, as a vigorous power, which, if skilfully 
directed, might achieve empire. But though for 
the greater part unencumbered with scruples. 
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they generally maintained in their outer conduct 
a decent show of conformity to the opinions and 
feelings of their adherents. Henry, however^ 
with a cynical levity peculiar to himself, habitually 
adapted his creed to his interests. And to this 
shameless disregard of obligations, the most 
sacred amongst men, which enabled him to take 
full advantage of the sentiment of hereditary 
right, so strongly cherished by Frenchmen at that 
time, he owed his success, far more than to his 
political or military abilities. When established 
on the throne, his personal conduct as a ruler was 
seldom shaped in consonance with any standard 
of high principle or enlightened statesmanship. 
When he was not tyrannical he was weak. He 
was always selfish. The most sacred motives of 
justice and of honour, the longest and most bril- 
liant services, weighed as nothing in his mind in 
comparison with the policy or inclination of the 
moment. He was easily moved to tears, to bursts 
of hysterical emotion at a grief that touched him- 
self. He would weep piteously in recounting 
what he suffered from some ludicrous freak of a 
coquettish mistress. But he was incapable alike 
of large-minded benevolence, or of a generous 
and lasting attachment. 

With the exception of the old Marshal Biron^ 
who had died for his cause, no one had done more 
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to seat him on the throne than the MarshaFs son, 
the Duke of Biron. They had long been sworn 
comrades and brothers-in-arms. Biron was vain 
and irritable. Rightly or wrongly, he entertained 
the belief that his services had not been sufficiently 
recompensed; that others less deserving had been 
preferred to himself. Smarting under a sense of 
injustice, he gave ear to the perfidious counsels of 
a secretary, aad while commanding an aomy 
against the Duke of Savoy, allowed himself to be 
drawn into a treasonable correspondence with the 
enemies of France. The negotiations, however, 
were stiU incomplete when he was struck with 
remorse, and, repairing to Lyons, confessed his 
treason to the King. Henry, taken by surprise, 
fell on his old friend^s neck in a passion of tears, 
and granted him full pardon. After the termina- 
tion of the war, Biron, who had retired to 
his government of Burgundy, received an invita- 
tion from the King to repair to Fontainebleau. 
The missive contained the royal pledge that no 
harm should befal him. The Duke, contrary 
to the advice of his friends, went up to Court. 
He was received by Henry with a gush of 
tender affection, but after a few days, during 
which his movements were closely watched, he 
was suddenly arrested, and despite of pardon 
and pledge, was arraigned before the Parlia- 
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ment of Paris for the crime whiqh had been 
condoned at Lyons^ sentenced to deaths and be* 
headed on the Place de Grrdve. It is true that 
Henry^ who was keenly sensitive to the horror 
which this tyrannical act prOToked throughout 
Europe^ and to the feelings of indignation and 
distrust which it aroused in the French nobility, 
afterwards aUeged, in his own justification, that 
proofs of new treasons on the part of Biron had 
come to lights and that the Duke's obstinacy in 
refusing to confess his guilt was the sole cause of 
his ruin. But Biron was entrapped by means of 
a formal pledge of safely senTto L by his 
sovereign when in full possession of all the evi- 
dence. He denied to his last breath the additional 
accusations, which rested on the unsupported 
testimony of his secretary and tempter, a man of 
infamous character, who had been bought, if not 
suborned, by the Duke of Sully. And the only 
really weighty charge preferred against the Duke 
at his trial, that which determined the judgment of 
the High Court, related to the acts which he did not 
deny, and for which he pleaded his sovereign's 
pardon. Unfortunately for himself, in his reliance 
on the King's faith, he had scorned the prudent 
advice of the Constable Montmorenci to demand 
an official pardon under the Great Seal, which 
could have been produced in evidence ; and the 
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remorseless policy of Sully, which, aimed by a 
terrible example to strike dismay into the hanghty 
and turbulent nobles who treated him with open 
disdain, worked on the jealous fears of Henry, 
and rendered Biron's confidence in his master 
&tal to himself. 

Many other well-known incidents of his reign 
indicated, though in a less tragical way, how 
greatly, where the claims of past service and tried 
friendship clashed with a present purpose, Henry 
was prone to the ignoble vice of ingratitude. 

But it is in his relations with the fairer half of 
his subjects which formed not the least important 
feature in the history of his reign, and brought 
hiTTi into disgraceful collision with his young kins- 
man, the Prince of Cond6, that the true character 
of this king is most clearly seen. In truth, it is 
difficult to conceive two human beiags more 
essentially different than the Henri Quatre of 
Romance, the soul of chivalry, the wise and mag- 
nanimous sovereign, the idol of the brave and the 
fair, and the Henri Quatre, mean-spirited, tyran- 
nical, jealous, infatuated, supremely ridiculous, 
who has been sketched by the friendly pens of 
Sully, the Princess of Oonti, Bassompierre, and 
others, among his most intimate associates. The 
slave of his passion for the sex, he seems never to 
have succeeded in gaining the love or respect of a 
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woman. It is not easy to say whether his mar- 
riages or his liaisons reflect more discredit on 
himself, or were more prolific of troubles to the 
State. 

His first wife, the beautiful and accomplished 
Margaret of Valois, had been deeply attached in 
early life to Henry, Duke of Guise. Charles IX., 
her brother, incited to a frantic jealousy of his 
great subject by the arts of her second brother, 
the Duke of Anjou, threatened to kill Guise with 
his own hand if he persisted in a suit in which 
his affections were engaged ; and is said to have 
resorted to personal violence to compel his sister 
to a union which she loathed. Despising and 
detesting a husband who took her for political 
convenience, and then in order to secure freedom 
in the pursuit of his pleasures, accorded her 
similar liberty of conduct, Margaret abandoned 
herself to shameless excesses. The marriage, 
irregular in itself, and endured with repugnance, 
proved unfruitful. Henry afterwards wrung from 
Margaret, when her kindred were all dead, and 
her friends alienated by her misconduct, a consent 
to a divorce, by threatening her with a public 
trial for the profligacy at which he had connived. 

His second wife, Mary of Medicis, was a woman 
of high spirit and quick temper. The open 
insults passed on her by her husband and his 
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imperions nustress, the Marchioness of Yemetdlj 
who publicly clialleiiged the validity of her mar- 
riage^ provoked her beyond endurance. The 
Court was torn by angry contentions. Domestic 
grievances generated dangerous political cabals^ 
and the almost daily task of aUayiag the mutual 
animosities of the king, his wife and hiff mistress, 
severely taxed the patience and skill of Sully. 
Sounds of recrimination and violence frequently 
burst from the royal apartments. On one occasion 
Henry rushedundressedfrom his wif e^s bedchamber 
to complain to Sully that she had struck him in the 
face, and to concert measures with his minister 
for obtaining another, divorce. So notorious were 
the quarrels of the royal pair, that on the assassi- 
nation of the King, the crime was popularly 
attributed to the joint contrivance of Mary of 
Medicis and her former rival, the Marchioness of 
Vemeuil, whom common thirst for revenge was 
supposed to have united for his destruction. 

The lives of Henriette de Balzac, Marchioness 
of Vemeuil, and GabrieUe d^Bstrees, Duchess of 
Beaufort, belong to history. Both regarded Henry 
with indifference ; both were reluctantly induced 
to accept a disgraceful position under pressure 
of a scandalous abuse of the royal authority, 
tempered by distinct promises of marriage. 
Gfbbrielle loved and was betrothed to the hand- 
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some Diike of Bellegarde^ one of the great 
Catholic nobles who had remained faithful to 
Henry III. and after that monarch's deaths loyally 
supported the Beamais as legitimate king. BeUe- 
garde, in the unreserved freedom of familiar 
intercourse, indiscreetly boasted to his soyereign 
and friend of GlabrieUe's unrivalled beauty ; and 
as Henry affected scepticism on the subject, in- 
vited hiTT^ to come and see her. Henry came, saw,, 
and was conquered. He immediately forbade the 
marriage, exiled the Diike, silenced the remon- 
strances of the lady's friends with threats of 
vengeance, and by every ungenerous and every 
unholy means which profligacy could suggest or 
arbitrary power compass, compelled her to consent 
to his wishes. She bore her chains for years^ 
doing constant violence to her better nature and 
her inclinations, in consequence of his pledges to 
make her queen of France and legitimate her 
children. If ever Henry entertained anything 
approaching to genuine regard for a hmnanbeing 
it was for Gabrielle d'Bstr^es. Her death, after 
horrible and protracted agonies, which seized 
her at the end of a banquet given to her on 
Thursday in Holy "Week by the celebrated Zamet^ 
a low-bom Italian proteg^ of Catherine of Medicis^ 
who, making the crimes and vices of the most 
infamous court of modem Europe the stepping- 
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stones of his fortune^ had risen to be the greatest 
nsnrer and pander of his time, seemed to over- 
whehn her lover with grief. Henry declared, in 
a touching epistle to his sister, which was stained 
with his tears, that his heart was for ever broken ; 
that it lay buried in his mistress's tomb. But 
when Sully, immediately afterwards, suggested to 
him that Grabrielle's death released him from the 
embarrassing consequences of the frequent pro- 
mises of marriage he had made to her, he at once 
became cheerful. All the circumstances attending 
Gabrielle's death pointed to a foul murder. She 
had repeatedly exclaimed, in piteous tones, that 
she was poisoned. Although in a dying state, 
she had insisted, with the desperate pertiuacity of 
extreme terror, on beiug removed from Zamet's 
house. Yet Henry stifled all inquiry, continued 
his patronage to the ill-famed but convenient 
ItaKan, and, before three weeks had expired, was 
usiDg all the resources of force and fraud to win 
the person of Henriette de Balzac. 

Henriette was a clever and brilliant coquette. 
She knew that the King was on the point of 
obtaining from the Pope the long-sought-for 
annulment of his marriage with Margaret of 
Valois; and she aspired to be Queen of France. 
Her connexions were high and powerful; and, 
before she would accept Henry's proposals, she 
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exacted from him a written promise, regularly 
attested, to make Her his wife on condition that 
she bore him o ffspr ing within a year. She per- ^. 
]^^ formed her part of the compact. He violated his 
without scruple; compelled the surrender of the 
compromising document by force ; but was 
unable to prevent the outraged feelings of the 
lady and her kindred from raising up formidable 
troubles against his own peace and that of his 
kingdom during the remainder of his reign, or 
the shadow of illegitimacy from resting on his 
children by Mary of Medicis. The whole history 
of his relations with his two mistresses ; his selfish 
tyranny; his doting weakness; the tricks they 
played him ; their futile efforts to throw ofE a 
wearisome vassalage ; his maudlin tears and his 
tragic airs ; his ever restless jealousy, displaying 
itself now in mean espionage, now in acts of 
oppression towards suspected rivals; his total 
want of faith and honour; the incredible self- 
abasement with which he sacrificed his dignity as 
a man, and his duties as a sovereign, in vain efforts 
to propitiate his angry mistresses; even when 
softened down in the partial pages of his pane- 
gyrist Sully, would be infinitely amusing, if they 
did not form one of the most astonishing and 
humiliating^pictures of human infirmity that the 
world has known. 
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But his conduct towards his young cousin^ the 
Prince of Cond6, stamps Henry's memory with 
even deeper dishonour. In the early part of the 
year 1609, there appeared at Court, in e ballet 
given by Mary of Medicis, a young lady, then 
about sixteen, of incomparable grace and beauty ; 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of the Constable 
Montmorenci. The portraits of her that exist are 
disappointing ; but it is clear from the enthusiastic 
description of Cardinal Bentivoglio, and other 
less grave chroniclers of that time, that nature 
had endowed her with extraordinary gifts of 
person aad mind. The briffiancy of this new 
star dazzled the Court; and Henry, whose amorous 
temperament was unchilled by the frosts of nearly 
sixty winters, found his heart in a flame. Char- 
lotte had been brought up in almost complete 
seclusion by her aunt, Diana of Prance, Duchess 
of Angouleme, at Vincennes ; but the fame of 
her charms had spread abroad, and before she 
reached her thirteenth vear, her father had been 
inxportuned with the morsilendid offers for her 
hand. He had rejected them all curtly; but now, 
to the astonishment of every one, and of no one 
more than the fortunate object of his choice, he 
proposed her as a wife, with an enormous dower, 
to the Marquis of Bassompierre, the most brilHant 
of adventurers, whose attractive qualities had 
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taken by storm the eccentric old Constable's 
hea«rt. 

Bassompierre was a cadet of a poor family of 
tlie second order of nobility in Lorraine; his 
&ther had been in the service of Henry, Duke of 
Guise. About ten years before this time, he had 
made his appearance at the Court of France, a 
stripling of twenty, without money or interest. 
But he was one of the handsomest and wittiest 
man of the age, adorned with all the graces and 
accompKshments of a perfect courtier— brave, 
amiable, and politic. His shining qualities soon 
won for him a distinguished place in the favour 
of the King, who made him the companion of all 
his parties of pleasure ; and it is a strong testi- 
mony to his tact and prudence, that he was not less 
the favourite of Mary of Medicis. Without pos- 
sessing any patrimony, he rivalled in magnificence 
and profusion the greatest nobles of the kingdom. 
The means of his extravagance were supplied 
chiefly by his extraordinary luck at play. He re- 
lates in his memoirs that at the ceremony of the 
baptism of the royal children in the year 1606, his 
dress cost fourteen thousand crowns, an enormous 
sum at that time. When he gave the order to 
his tailor his whole fortune amounted to seven 
himdred crowns, but by the end of a month he 
had won enough to pay for the habit, and to 
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purchase a diamond-hilted sword^ whicli completed 
Ms costume. 

The King, seemingly over-joyed at the good 
fortune of his boon companion, at once assented 
to the marriage. But the connexions of the proud 
house of Montmorenci were furious, and conspired 
to break it ofE. Henry's passion for the young 
beauty was the talk of the whole Court, and they 
nought in the Eng^s weakness the means of ac- 
complishing their design. It was privately repre- 
sented to him that the handsome, fascinating 
Bassompierre would infallibly win Charlotte's 
afEections; that the contemplated union would be 
the death-blow of his own hopes. Before the day 
fixed for the nuptials, Henry, one morning before 
rising, summoned his favourite to his bedside. 
With abundance of sighs and tears, he confided 
to the astonished lover, as his dearest friend, Ms 
gmlty designs upon this friend's affianced bride. 
In pathetic accents, he confessed his love for 
Charlotte, and his intention to reserve her to be 
the comfort and solace of his old age. He said 
that if the match proceeded, he and Bassompierre 
would be certain to quarrel ; that he was re- 
solved to introduce the young lady into his own 
family by giving her in marriage to the Prince of 
Conde, who, caring nothing for women, and de- 
voting all his hours to the chase, would not be a 
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tar to his happiness. The sudden clouding over 
of the splendid fortune which had dawned upon 
him, for a few moments overwhehned Bassom- 
pierre with grief and despair. But he reflected 
that ineffectual opposition would only ruin aU his 
prospects in life. Recovering himself quickly, he 
replied, with the best grace he could, that he had 
long passionately desired an opportunity of eviuc- 
ing his devotion and gratitude to his master ; an 
adequate occasion now presented itself, and he 
gladly sacrificed all his happiness in life to pro- 
mote his sovereign's felicity. Henry embraced 
the unfortunate courtier tenderly, and forthmth 
commanded the marriage of Mademoiselle de 
Montmorenci with the Prince of Cond6. 

The young Prince and the Constable both de" 
murred. The former was of a very shy reserved 
temper, and was painfully sensitive regarding the 
cloud that rested on his birth. The King's 
notorious admiration of the young lady excited 
his distrust ; but a threat of imprisonment in the 
Bastille frightened him into acquiescence. An in- 
come of one hundred thousand livres was settled on 
him by the Crown, and the marriage was celebrated 
at Chantilly. A few days afterwards, the Prince 
and his wife were ordered to appear at some Court 
festivities; and Henry, discarding all the restraints 
of decency, openly displayed his passion for the 
VOL. I. c 
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Prmcess in the most extravagant fashion. He 
indulged in snch jnyenile follies ; he played such 
fantastic pranks^ decked out in scented collars and 
gorgeous satin sleeves ; he pubUcly raved in such 
wild, incoherent raptures, that Charlotte fondly 
believed his love for her had deprived him of 
reason. Her husband, frantic with rage and 
shame, ordered her to leave the Court; Henry 
ordered her to remain. Then came scandalous 
scenes of recrimination between the kinsmen, and 
tyranny on the part of the King. He stopped 
Condi's income, reproached him with the iUegiti- 
macy of his birth, and deliberated about shutting 
him up in the BastiUe. 

At length, through the interference of the Con- 
stable, the Prince was able to remove his wife to . 
the Chateau of Muret in Picardy, and place her in 
charge of his mother. Charlotte does not seem 
to have entertained a very lively sense of grati- 
tude for her husband's efforts in her behalf. 
Henry had calculated rightly that the union was 
not likely to be cemented by conjugal affection. 
She was pleased by the admiration she excited, and 
shuddered at the gloomy solitude of Muret, and 
the uncongenial companionship of her mother-in- 
law. Her royal adorer followed her in hot pursuit. 
On St. Hubert's Day the two Princesses came 
forth to witness a great hunt in honour of the 
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festival. Charlotte's attention was soon attracted 
by a pigtieur, with a long beard and a large patch 
over one of his eyes, who was stationed at a little 
distance, with two dogs in a leash, and gazed 
npon her intently. A closer scrutiny enabled her 
to recognise the K ing under his disguise. The 
Princesses afterwards repaired for luncheon to a 
neighbouring chateau; and Henry, by the conni- 
vance of the hostess, feasted his^i on the object 
of his adoration through a small hole cut in the 
tapestry of the saloon. He then rashly shifted 
his position to the window of an opposite apart- 
ment, and began gesticulating like a madman. 
But the Dowager Princess caught sight of him, 
carried off her charge in great indignation, and 
informed her son of the King's pursuit. 

Cond6 saw that his only safety lay in immediate 
and secret flight from the kingdom. He pre- 
tended to his wife that he was about to return 
with her to court, for the accouchement of Mary 
of Medicis, in obedience to a royal summons; and, 
placing her, all joyful, in a coach, surrounded by 
his retainers, took the road to the Low Countries. 
The vehicle brokedown on the journey; but Cond^, 
aflowing the princess scarcely a moment for re- 
pose, made her mount behind him on a pillion, 
and riding the whole of a wQd November night 
through torrents of rain, succeeded in placing her, 
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half dead with cold and hmiger^ and deyoured by 
chagrin^ beyond the reach of his venerable rival. 

The rapidity of his flight saved him from an 
unexpected danger. At the beginning of 
the journey the gnide^ suspecting its objectj 
despatched his son in all haste to Paris to inform 
the King. The messenger arrived late at night 
at the Louvre^ while Henry was at play with some 
of his courtiers. When the news was whispered 
in his ear he started up in great agitation^ and 
caUed Bassompierre aside. '^ Man ami/^ he said^ 
" I am lost. Onr man has lured his wife into a 
wood either to murder her or carry her off.'' He 
then rushed o£E to his wife's bedroom^ and sum- 
moned aU the ministers to attend him. Mary of 
Medicis had a few days before given birth to a 
daughter^ and was still an invalid. When SuUy 
arrived from the Arsenal^ in very bad humour at 
the untimely disturbance of his slumbers, he found 
Henry pacing his wife's room with disordered air 
and incoherent mutterings, like a man distracted. 
The mini sters stood in a row against the wall con- 
founded and aghast, proffering contradictory 
counsels, all of which the King ordered to be 
immediately carried out. The poor Queen was 
looking on from her bed, a helpless spectator of a 
scene which was in itself one of the grossest out- 
rages that could be offered to her. Henry, rushizig 
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up to Siilly^ told him what had happened^ and was 
coolly upbraided by the virtnons and grim-visaged 
minister for not having shut up the Prince in the 
Bastille. Then orders were despatched to the 
garrisons on the Flemish frontier for the arrest of 
the fugitives ; and so rapidly were these commands 
conveyed that Cond6 did not cross the frontier a 
moment too soon. 

The Archduke Albert, son of the Emperor 
Maximilian II., and his wife Isabella, daughter of 
Philip II. of Spain, were at this time joint 
Sovereigns of the Low Countries. It was known 
to them that the French monarch had completed 
his formidable preparations for a war against the 
house of Austria; and therefore the appeal which 
the French Prince addressed to them for protec- 
tion, on entering their dominions, was extremely 
embarrassing, as being likely to furnish a pretext 
for aggression. However, chiefly through the 
influence of Isabella, permission was accorded to 
Cond6 to place his wife under the charge of his 
brother-in-law, the Prince of Orange, at Brussels; 
and after some difficulty and delay he was allowed 
to repair thither himself. Henry sent de Praslin, 
the captain of his Guards, and afterwards the 
Marquis of Coeuvres, on special missions to 
the Flemish Court, to persuade his injured 
-cousin to return with his wife; and in case of 
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refusal^ to proclaim him a traitor^ and require tlie 
surrender of the exiles from the Archdiike under 
threat of war. Cond^, proving deaf to solicitation 
and menace^ Coeuvres demanded an audience of 
the Flemish Sovereigns, and insisted in peremp- 
tory terms that the Princess at least should be 
delivered up to him. The Archduke Albert 
poKtely excused himself from separating a wife 
from her husband ; but the spirit of Isabella the 
Catholic, flashed out in the response of the Arch- 
duchess. " I tlunk,^' she said, '^ such a demand a 
very ludicrous and unusual article in the instruc- 
tions of an ambassador. I am a Spanish woman, 
and do not deem myself obliged to act as pander 
to the unrighteous passions of your King.'' 
Without waiting for a reply she turned her back 
on the rebuked Coeuvres, and left the room. The 
French envoy then, with the connivance of the 
young Princess, arranged a plan for carrying her 
off from the Hotel of the Prince of Orange. The 
plot was skilfully contrived, and would probably 
have succeeded had it not been betrayed by Mary 
of Medicis to the Flemish Embassy at Paris. The 
result was that the Archduchess, under pretext of 
doing honour to her guest, invited her to take up 
her abode in the Royal Palace, and assigned her 
apartments adjoining her own. The grief and 
mortification of Madame de Condd were great. 
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Henry was frantic. He had Cond6 attainted and 
sentenced to death as a traitor by the Parliament 
of Paris. He wrote with his own hand intern- 
perate despatches to his representatives at foreign 
Courts, in which, to the especial amnsement of his 
own subjects, he expatiated in the bitterest terms 
on the mutinous spirit and the ingratitude of the 
first Prince of- the Blood. And so threatening 
were his demonstrations against the Flemish 
Grovermnent that Cond6 found it expedient to 
retire to Milan, leaving his wife under the guar- 
dianship of the true-hearted Isabella. When her 
husband had departed, Charlotte, at the instigation 
of the French agents — ^who were allowed free 
access to her— signed a petition to the Pope for 
the dissolution of her marriage. It must be said 
in her favour that the Princess disposition and 
appearance were eminently fitted to repel the 
affection of flattered young beauty ; and that she 
was led to believe that, should her suit prove 
successful, Henry would repudiate Mary of Medicis 
and make her Queen. But the murder of the 
French monarch by BavaUlac, on the 14th of May, 
1610, in one of the narrow streets of Paris, dis- 
pelled her ambitious day-dreams. This tragic 
event — one of the strangest fulfilments known of 
the predictions of astrologers — ^secured the peace 
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of Europe for another decade. Though he had 
not issued any declaration of war, Henry, when 
he fell, was on the eve of setting out to execute 
the ambitious and somewhat quixotic designs he 
had laboriously and, as he thought, secretly matured 
for the destruction of the house of Austria. He had 
concluded alliances for the partition of the expected 
spoils with Savoy, Venice, and the Protestant 
States of Northern Germany. Two large and 
well-appointed French armies only waited the 
word of command to march into Germany and 
Italy; and the enormous treasure amassed by 
Sully's oppressive measures of finance was suffi- 
cient to support an obstinate struggle. Patriotic 
French writers have lamented this monarch's un- 
timely fate as a national calamity, in having 
delayed the ascendency which, fifty years later, 
their nation acquired in Europe. But it was most 
fortunate for France that her part in a great 
European conflict was deferred for twenty years. 
The Spanish infantry was still invincible. Neither 
Henry nor any of his generals was at all capable 
of coping with Spinola; nor was there, as yet, a 
Gustavus Adolphus in the North to scatter the 
disciplined armies of the Emperor. The founda- 
tion of French supremacy required a more 
favourable conjuncture of circumstances, and the 
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agency of splendid and daring genius; the political 
genius of Cardinal Richelieu^ and the military 
genius of the Great Conde. 

After the death of Henry IV., Oond6 returned 
to France^ and played a prominent part in the 
troubles that agitated the Eegency of Mary of 
Medicis. He was a prince of considerable ability, 
and of a sagacity almost unerring to discern, 
amidst the turmoil of faction, the course most 
conducive to his own interests. Inheriting a very 
scanty patrimony, the great pu^ose of his Hf e, of 
his habitual adulation of a strong government, 
and his habitual caballing against one which was 
weak, was the accumulation of wealth and digni- 
ties. And so skilfully did he steer his fortunes 
amidst the poHtical shoals and quicksands of the 
perilous times in which he lived, so sedulously did 
he shift his sails for every favourable breeze, and 
so well was a grasping ambition seconded by 
economy which bordered on parsimony, that, long 
before his death, he held conjointly many of the 
greatest posts in the kingdom, and had amassed 
a colossal fortune. 

His prudence, however, was not always able to 
ward off the reverses which chequer even the most 
successful careers. In 1616 he was arrested at 
the Louvre, by order of Mary of Medicis, and 
flung into the Bastille; from which fortress he was 
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afterwards transferred to the Castle of Yinceimes. 
Up to this time, the feud with his wife had been 
festering; her suit for a divorce was stiQ pending 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts. But the Princess no 
sooner learned that misfortune had overwhelmed 
her husband than she hastened to his side. Com- 
passion awakened in her breast the true instincts 
of a wife, and taught her to cherish ties she had 
striven with such impatience to rend asunder. 
The Regent would only permit her access to the 
Prince on condition that she remained to share 
his captivity. She consented to this sacriJSce 
without a murmur, and, burying her youth and 
beauty for three years to brighten the gloom of 
his prison, won as much of his regard as it was 
possible for a woman to win. 

Of several children, who were the fruit of this 
reconciliation, the eldest surviving son, Louis of 
Bourbon, Duke of Enghien, was bom on the 7th 
September, 1621. His constitution was originally 
exceedingly feeble ; but judicious nurture in the 
pure air of the Castle of Mbntrond in Berri 
strengthened it to such a degree, that in after life 
he was capable of bearing the most extraordinary 
fatigues. From his early childhood there were 
discerned in him flashes of the quick genius and 
the haughty temper that characterised his man- 
hood. In the Jesuit College at Bourges, where 
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he was educated^ he is said to have excelled all his 
companions in scholastic and scientific attain- 
mentsi as well as in manly accomplishments. The 
house which he inhabited in the town, bmlt by 
Jacques Coeur, the famous financier of the reign 
of Charles VII., was a magnificent relic of feudal 
architecture, and bore on its front in letters of 
stone the motto of the minister, '' A cosur vaillant 
rien impassible" No doubt this noble sentiment fed 
the aspiring fancies of the future hero. In the year 
1639, when yet but eighteen years old, Bnghien 
was summoned to take part in public affairs. The 
''Thirty Years' War'' was raging in Germany. 
France, under the guidance of Cardinal EicheKeu, 
had allied herself with Sweden against the 
Emperor and, later on, with Holland against 
Spain. The Prince of Cond6, whose craving for 
military distinction far exceeded his military 
capacity, having obtained the command of the 
French army of Roussillon, delegated the govern- 
ment of Burgundy to his son. In the following 
year, the young Duke made his first campaign 
under Marshal La MeiQerai, in Flanders, with 
great distinction. On returning to Paris, he went 
to Euel to visit Cal^dinal BicheHeu. 

This great minister was now at the summit of 
power and glory. He had apparently trodden out 
the last embers of opposition in France. All 
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classes^ from the King to the peasant^ bowed to 
his resistless will. His colossal schemes of policy 
had already been crowned with splendid success. 
At home^ he had crashed with an iron hand the 
military republic which the Huguenots had estab- 
lished in the heart of the kingdom^ and shattered 
the feudal dominion of the great nobles. Abroad^ 
the fortunate star of the house of Austria had 
grown pale in the blaze of his genius. He had 
heard much of Bnghien's ability. To test it, he 
engaged him for several hours in a discussion on 
the most difficult questions — ^religion, war, politics, 
government j and his reported comment on the 
conversation is so flattering to his visitor, that the 
very warmth of the panegyric suggests doubts as 
to its authenticity. He is said to have remarked 
to his favourite Chavigny, that Enghien would be 
the greatest man of his time, perhaps of any 
time, in all things. It is certain, however, that 
the young prince made a most favourable impres- 
sion on him. It was a great object of his ambition 
to ally his family with the royal blood of Prance. 
The Prince of Cond^, with the keen instinct of 
seK-aggrandisement peculiar to himself, divined 
this wish, and humbly besought the all-powerful 
minister to consent to a marriage between his 
niece Claire de Maill^ Brez6 and Enghien. Claire, 
who was but thirteen years old, and child-like for 
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her age, inspired Engliien with a f eehng of con- 
temptuous aversion. But the reluctant bridegroom 
did not dare to ofEer remonstrance, and, notwith- 
standing the tender years of the young lady, the 
marriage was celebrated in the King's chapel in 
February, 1641. 

The year following Enghien accompanied Louis 
13th in the successful campaign which added 
RoussiUon to the French crown. When the armies 
had retired into winter quarters, he became, it is 
said, the chief actor in a ludicrous interlude, 
which furnishes an amusing illustration of the 
remarkable ascendency of EicheKeu. 

In passing through Lyons, on his return to the 
capital, he had neglected to pay his respects to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of the city, who was the 
brother of the Prime Minister. The latter, when 
Enghien next went to visit him at Buel, inquired 
after his relative ; and the Duke was obliged to 
confess his sin of omission. EicheKeu made no 
remark at the moment, but afterwards mentioned 
the sKght in angry terms to the Prince of Cond^. 
The Prince, terrified to the last degree, ordered 
his son instantly to repair the neglect; and 
Enghien, in obedience to the paternal injunction, 
started off without delay to Lyons — ^a journey 
of two hundred leagues, over execrable roads, 
rendered almost impassable by the rains of 
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automn. The Archbishop, having been sea- 
sonably forewarned of this pflgrimage, seized, 
perhaps, with more than usual compassion for 
his hungry flock, or anxious to escape so much 
honour, considerately set out for Marseilles. Here, 
at the utmost verge of the arch-diocese, he re- 
ceived his distinguished visitor with a truly edify- i 
ing humihty. When Enghien had returned to 
Paris from hief penitential mission, Richelieu, 
labouring under a second access of fraternal soU- ' 
citude, renewed his inquiries; but on learning 
from such an excellent authority as the son of the 
First Prince of the Blood that the Archbishop 
was in perfect health, he appears to have recovered 
his wonted composure. 

At the end of the same year the great Cardinal 
died, worn out by the attacks of an excruciating 
malady. On his death-bed he recommended 
Cardinal Mazarin to Louis XIII. as his successor ; 
and Mazarin, in order to secure his unstable 
position by the powerful support of the House of 
Cond6, obtained for its young heir the command 
of the army which was opposed to the Spaniards 
on the Flemish frontier. Enghien, having thus 
attained the great object of his young ambition, J 
set out early in the year 1643 for the scene of | 
action, a field on which he was to reap immortal 
glory. 
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The empire wkich the Spaniards reared duiing 
the 15th and 16th centnries^ was^ perhaps^ the 
most splendid and far-spreading that the world 
has ever seen. It compriaed the most beautiEuI^ 
flourishing^ and civilized regions of Europe. It 
spread over rich and extensive islands, breathing 
the fragrance and bright with the glowing vege- 
tation of a tropical chme ; some of which, until 
the close of the 15th century, had slept in virgin 
beauty, still fresh from the hand of Nature, in 
the embrace of an unknown ocean. And beyond 
this ocean it extended over boundless reahns of a 
new world, the wealth and magnificence of which 
were hardly exaggerated by popular fency that 
pictured them paved with gems, flowing with 
rivers of gold, realising the enchanted dreams of 
Eastern poets. Every sea of which the enter- 
prise of Europe had made a pathway was subject 
to Spanish sway. It was the Gastilian who first 
uttered the proud boast that on the dominions of 
his sovereign the sun never set. Profound states- 
manship and consummate mihtary sHIl were the 
architects of this splendid fabric ; as they had bmlt 
up other vast empires long crumbled into dust. 
In truth, not even Rome, in her palmiest days, 
produced, within an equal period, a larger number 
of great public men than the Spanish Monarchy 
could show during the glorious reigns of Ferdinand 
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and Isabella the Catholic, Charles I., and Philip 
II. Standing out in brighter radiance from the 
illustrions throng, are the undying forms of 
the Emperor-Eang, Gonsalvo of Cordova, Chris- 
topher Columbus and Heman Cortes, Cardinals 
Zimenes and Granvelle, Alva and Pescara, Don 
John of Austria, the type of Christian heroism, 
Alexander Famese, the type of the finished 
warrior aad statesxnln. A^d Spain can point with 
pride to what Rome never possessed, a splendid 
original Hterature and a splendid school of art. 

But, in addition to the genius for command, and 
the practical energy which are common in a greater 
or less degree to all conquering races, there was 
in the Spanish Monarchy a peculiar and vital 
element, which constituted at once its strength 
and its idiosyncrasy. This was the spirit of 
enthusiasm, reHgious and romantic, which had 
informed its growth, and which vivified its matu- 
rity. For more than eight centuries the peninsula 
had been the battle-ground of the Crescent and 
the Cross, the theatre of a long crusade. In the 
7th century the Arabs crossing over from Africa, 
overturned the kingdom of the Goths, and 
established on its ruins the magnificent Empire of 
the "Western Caliphs. Christianity and Gothic 
freedom, driven from the plains, retired into the 
Northern Sierras, and throned in these " eternal 
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palaces of nature/' breathed indomitable valonr 
into generations of heroes^ who descended year 
after year to maintain a desperate straggle for 
their conntry and their Grod. Prom the day on 
which the standard of Don Eoderick was cloven 
down on the banks of the Gnadelete^ to that on 
which the standard of Ferdinand and Isabella 
floated by the side of the Cross from the walls of 
the Alhambra, the Holy War raged with little in- 
terruption. During this long period the sublime 
frenzy, bom of burning faith and restless daring, 
which, seizing at intervals, like an intermittent 
fever, on colder nations of Europe, had whitened 
the plains of Asia Minor, and the Syrian and 
African deserts, with the bones of myriads of 
warrior-pilgrims, was in the Spaniard but the 
natural pulsation of life. His whole career was a 
combat for glory and the Cross. In him the 
spirit of chivalry found its grandest and purest 
embodiment. He lived in an ideal world— in the 
charmed land of Romance. Even the conmion 
incidents of war, touched by the magic hues of 
his fancy, were invested with an unreal aspect ; 
while his bold, imagioative temperament, kindled 
by peril and exalted by faith, indued him with 
power to accomplish, in his long struggle with the 
Moors, feats which read on the sober page of 
history like the myths of heroic &.ble. And after 
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Grenada had faHen before the arms of Ferdinand 
and Isabella^ this adyentnrons spirit and this fervid 
zeal Bonght out and fonnd a wider field of action. 
Little bands of warriors, bearing the banner of 
the Cross, launched out upon the bosom of a 
trackless ocean, and discovered and conquered for 
Catholicity and Spain realms richer and more 
vast than had mocked the dreams of Alexander. 
It was soon apparent, too, in European warfare, 
that no other troops could withstand the shock of 
battalions, in which the fierce enthusiasm of the 
crusader, curbed by a perfect discipline, had mel- 
lowed into the calm feeling of invincibility in- 
spired by a hundred victories. Wherever the 
Spaniards fought they conquered; and in fifty 
years after the down&ll of Grenada they had won 
the most splendid empire that the world had seen 
since the Goth had scaled the Alps, and the Him 
had stalled his war steed in the palaces of Cassar. 

The great empires of the earth have each had 
a peculiar mission : each has been an instrument 
fashioned by a Divine hand for the achievement 
of some special design, accomplished by the force 
of its own natural development. The events of 
the 16th century called into play, in all their 
vigour, the characteristic genius and the matured 
energies of the Spanish monarchy. 

The 16th century was for the Catholic church 
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a period of marveUous peril^ and still more mar- 
vellous triumph. Century after century liad the 
storms of the world raged in wild fury around 
the chair of Peter ; but never since the terrible 
times when the Christian slave slunk tremblingly 
at night from out of the marble palaces of Im- 
perial Bome^ to worship amidst the bones of 
martyrs in the gloom of the Catacombs^ had its 
deep foundations been assaQed by so rude a tem- 
pest. At once^ from every point of the horizon, 
the wide ruin burst upon it. North, South, East, 
and West, hereditary foes, or revolted subjects, 
the Christian and the Infidel, conspired its over- 
throw. In Germany, the Reformation,' arising 
like a wintry torrent which leaps forth from a 
scanty spring and gathers volume as it rushes on 
rolled its turbid tide over the greater part of 
civilized Europe, until its baffled waves surged 
against the impassable barriers of the Alps and 
the Pyrenees. In the East, Solyman theMagrni- 
ficent, the greatest of the able and warlike line 
that filled the throne of Mahomet II., conquered 
Hungary, captured Rhodes, and avowed the 
design of planting the standard of the Prophet on 
the Palatine. From the South, Barbary Corsairs 
ravaged with impunity the beautiful shores of 
Campania, and swept shrieking peasants into 
captivity from beneath the walls of Rome. At 
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one time it seemed well-nigh certain^ humanly 
speaking, that victoiionB Protestantism must 
trample the Papacy under foot. For a con- 
siderable period^ it was probable that the lapse of 
a single year might see the Crescent glittering 
above the ruins of St. Peter's. But to the 
CathoUc the event of this mortal conflict only 
furnished another proof of the weakness of human 
power, and the folly of human policy, when 
directed against a supernatural institution, built 
and sustained by Divine hands. It confirmed his 
belief that there is in the bosom of Catholicity a 
spring of immortal life which neither external 
force nor internal corruption can destroy. The 
sacrilegious hand that would break up the foun- 
tain causes it to flow in purer and more abundant 
channels. Gaudy weeds, nourished by the foul 
breath of the world, may, indeed, for a time, 
mantle and choke it with their rank luxuriance ; 
but the keen blast of adversity shrivels them up, 
and the living waters leap forth again, bright and 
joyous, an eternal source of youth and vigour. 
The Church, quivering in every member, . but 
aroused from a fatal lethargy by the shock of so 
many enemies, armed herself with her keenest 
weapons. The efforts of her faithful children first 
stemmed, then rolled back the tide of destruction 
that had threatened to overwhelm her. And in 
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tliis terrible straggle her foremost champions in 
spiritual warfare, as on the field of battle, were 
Spaniards ; the great Spanish monarchy was her 
right arm and her shield. At the danger of the 
Church the old crusading spirit which had so 
often kindled the Spaniard's blood into fire leaped 
with electric power through every rank, from the 
peasant to the King. Spain drove back Protest- 
antism in France and the Netherlands, and gave 
the mightiest impulse to the great Catholic re- 
action, which advanced with victorious banner to 
the borders of Scandinavia. From her ports went 
forth the illustrious Captain and the bulk of the 
great Armada that shattered the Ottoman power 
at Lepanto. And it was a Spaniard, at once the 
truest representative of the rehgious spirit of his 
race, with its lofty enthusiasm, its disciplined 
strength, and its indomitable energy, and the 
grandest rehgious figure of modem times, who 
founded the order of Jesus, the history of which 
is the history of the triumphs and the reverses 
of the Catholic Church in evpry region of either 
hemisphere. 

Between this great monarchy, from its earliest 
consolidation, and the neighbouring kingdom of 
France, there had existed an intense national 
rivalry* At first the conflict was not unequal. 
The straggles of the two nations for superiority 
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deluged a large part of civilized Europe with blood, 
and especially desolated the classic land of Italy, 
where genius, drinking at perennial fountains of 
inspiration, has in every age crowned the inde- 
structible beauty of nature with imperishable 
garlands. But, after a time, the preponderance 
of Spain became unquestionable. Her vast re- 
sources, the profound policy of her rulers, the con- 
summate ability of her generals, the disciplined 
valour of her troops, filled the rest of Europe 
with a well-founded fear that she would achieve 
universal dominion. In the obstinate and often- 
renewed warfare the power of Prance was crippled 
by memorable reverses at Pavia and St. Quentin. 
The Huguenot convulsion which followed the 
death of Henry II. prostrated her at the feet of 
her hereditary foe. But after the death of Philip 
II. of Spain his throne was occupied by a de- 
generate line, and the influence of a pure 
despotism, administered by weak and corrupt 
hands, was apparent in the rapid decay of his 
empire. The liberties of Castile cloven down 
under the regency of Cardinal Zirmnes at the 
battle of ViUalar, the liberties of Arragon crushed 
by Philip 11., had never been permitted to bud 
forth again. The old crusading spirit was now 
out of date. The monarchy had accomplished its 
peculiar mission ; the great Catholic reaction had 
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spent its force. There no longer existed within 
the state either a strong vital principle or a re- 
generating element. With the hardy love of 
adventure, bom of popular freedom and elevated 
by religious zeal, the lust of conquest had also 
passed away. The riches of Mexico and Peru 
enervated the iron ©aergies which a world in arms 
could not subdue. And when the mighty genius 
of Eichelieu, having stifled anarchy at home, 
directed the united strength of France to 
humble her old rival, it was seen how languid 
was the life-current that animated a colossal frame; 
how rapidly the powerful empire of Philip II. was 
collapsing into a nerveless mass, terrible only in 
the prestige of former glories. Stfll, however, the 
superb monarchy preserved its vast proportions. 
Internal revolution or foreign aggression had, as 
yet, scarcely torn a gem from the haughty diadem 
of Spain and the Indies. The fairest regions of 
Europe, the realms subdued by Cortez and 
Pizarro, where the soil teemed with precious 
stones and the rivers flowed over sands of gold, 
remained subject to its sway. CastiKan pride and 
prowess still awakened emotions of hatred and 
fear in every known region of the globe. 

The Spanish army which Bnghien was charged 
to oppose consisted of twenty-seven thousand 
veteran troops under the command of Don Fran- 
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Cisco de Melo^ an experienced general. De Melo 
had laid siege to Bocroi, a frontier town of con- 
siderable strength^ embosomed in the forest of 
Ardennes. It was the key of the province of 
Champagne^ and its capture wonld open the road 
to Paris. The young duke marched with twenty- 
two thousand men to relieve the place; and 
neither the news of the death of Louis XIII.^ 
which reached him on his way, with positive orders 
from the Government not to risk a battle, nor the 
cautious counsels of the old Marshal FHopital, 
who had been appointed to restrain his well-known 
impetuosity, checked the rapidity of his move- 
ments. He was determined to fight at all hazards. 
The Spaniards had pitched their camp on an 
uneven plain of small extent, surrounded on all 
sides by woods and marshes, and crowned by the 
beleaguered fortress. Their position, which could 
only be approached through a narrow defile, was 
naturally almost impregnable. But De Melo was 
himseK too anxious for battle to avail himseK of 
his advantages of ground for the purpose of de- 
fence. Confiding in the superior numbers and 
the tried valour of his troops, and well informed 
of the critical state of affairs in Paris, he had re- 
solved to terminate the war by a decisive blow. 
He therefore permitted the French army to pour 
without molestation through the narrow pass, and 
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encamp on a small eminence fronting his own 
position. Evening was closing in, and both sides 
prepared for a decisive battle at break of day. 

Marshal PHopital, terrified at Bnghien's rash- 
ness in exposing his troops to the assault of a 
superior enemy in a position in which defeat was 
destruction, earnestly besought him to draw back 
while there was yet time. But the duke, sur- 
rounded by young French nobles as eager for 
glory as himself, and having the support of 
General Gassion, the most able and enterprising 
of his lieutenants, peremptorily over-ruled his 
mentor^s opposition. He had determined to re- 
turn to Paris a conqueror or a corpse. On the 
other side, De Melo unwisely refused to await the 
arrival of General Beck, who, with a detached 
wing of his army, was hastening back to his aid. 

The night was cold and dim, but soon the whole 
pkiix blazed witli watch-fires, which flung a ruddy 
blush on the lowering heavens, the sombre foliage 
and the white walls of the besieged town. As the 
night rolled on, the scene was one that, even in 
the mind of a war-worn veteran, might well have 
awakened feehngs of solemn awe. The majestic 
woods ranged around in a sylvan amphitheatre, 
here frowning in dense masses, here standing out 
gaunt and spectral in the flickering light, looked 
down mournfully on that tranquil plain, so soon. 
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to be rent by the fnry and strewn with the wrecks 
of war, to become the grave of a great empire; 
but where now the death-like stillness resting on 
the armed hosts, and sadly suggestive of the 
deeper and more appalling silence that would close 
the strife of the morrow, was rendered palpable 
rather than broken by the mighty respiration of 
profotmd slumber, floating in a drowsy hum upon 
the air, or the occasional boom of a cannon from 
the distant ramparts, echoing in dying thunder 
through the leafy aisles of the forest. And in 
addition to the sobering influence which the 
mournful magic of that scene and hour would 
naturally fling over the unseared mind of a general 
of two and twenty on the eve of his first battle, 
there were special anxieties incidental to Enghien's 
situation sufficient to disturb the composure of 
the most veteran captain. He was about, with 
inferior forces, and, contrary to the advice of his 
oldest officers, to fight a battle on which the 
safety not only of his army but of his country 
depended. Opposed to him were generals grown 
grey in war, on ground selected by themselves ; 
and above aU he had to confront the renowned 
Spanish infantry, those famous tercios who, since 
the days of the Great Captain, had been the terror 
and admiration of the world. On their serried 
ranks the stormiest wave of battle had hitherto 
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broken in vain. No foeman had ever seen their 
backs. They had driven the Arabs from the 
mosques of Cordova; they had shivered the idols 
in the temples of the Incas ; they had crushed the 
great Lutheran League at Muhlbergj they had 
tamed the pride of Islam on the banks of the 
Danube. Often before had the flower of French 
chivalry recoiled from their iron columns like 
raging surf from a rugged cliff. Whenever 
hitherto the battle had wavered, the shook of the 
tercios, united as one man, had turned the tide. 
For a century and a half they had been invincible, 
and in truth it needed extraordinary genins or 
extraordinary incapacity to outweigh so much 
disciplined valour. 

But the mind of the young hero, naturally 
somewhat hard and selfish, was as undisturbed as 
if it had found in peril its proper element. Fling- 
ing himself on the ground by a watch-fire, he was 
soon buried in such profound slumber that his 
attendants aroused him with difficulty at break of 
day. Before the dawn of the 20th of May, 1643, 
both armies were drawn out in battle array. The 
formation of both was that usual at the time ; the 
strength of the cavalry was disposed on the wings, 
the strength of the infantry in the centre. 

On the right wing of the French, Enghien com- 
manded in person, with Gassion as second in 
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commaiid. In place of a helmet he wore a hat 
adorned with large white plnmes. Marshal 
PHopital led the French left. Baron d^Espenan 
the centre, and Baron de Sirot the reserves. 
This last general was a Bnrgundian, famons 
throughout the army for his boast that in each 
of three pitched battles he had encountered a 
king, and had borne away as trophies of his per- 
sonal prowess the hat of Gustavus Adolphus, the 
scarf of the King of Poland, and the pistol of the 
King of Denmark. 

The right of the Spanish army, composed 
mainly of German horse, was led by Don Fran- 
cisco de Melo. The Duke of Albuquerque, a dis- 
tinguished officer, was stationed on the left with 
the Walloon Cavahy. The tercios were in the 
centre ; their renowned leader, the Count of 
Fuentes, oppressed by age and infirmities, recHned 
on a Htter in the midst of his veteran bands. De 
Melo, takiQg advantage of the hollow and wooded 
ground that separated the hostile camps, placed 
a thousand musketeers in ambush, with orders to 
fall on Enghien's flank and reax in the heat of 
the fight. 

The trumpets having sounded, the battle began 
simultaneously on both wings. Enghien, haviog 
penetrated the tactics of his adversary, made a 
detour to the right, cut in pieces the musketeers 
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who lay sheltered in a copse-wood, and then 
dashing forward with the rapidity of a whirlwind, 
charged the Spanish left in front and flank. 
Albnqnerqne^s Walloons were borne down by the 
impetuosity of the attack, and scattered over the 
plain like withered leaves drifting in the blasts of 
autumn. On the other wing, De Melo, with equal 
vigour and success, drove FHopital's squadrons 
from the field; routed Espenan's infantry; cap- 
tured all the French artillery ; and then fell with 
fury on the reserves. The situation appeared so 
desperate that several of his oflicers urged Baron 
Sirot to fly, assuring him that the day was lost. 
'^No,^^ replied the Burgundian, ''the day is not 
lost, for Sirot and his comrades have yet to fight.^^ 
But notwithstanding the most heroic efforts, the 
French reserves, pressed on all sides, began to 
waver, and disastrous rout seemed inevitable along 
the whole line. 

Tidings of the critical state of the battle were 
brought to Enghien, while he was still in hot pur- 
suit of Albuquerque's cavalry. It was a moment 
to test decisively the capacity of a leader. But 
Enghien, like Julius Caesar, was bom a great 
general. One flash of inspiration showed him the 
road to victory, one mighty impulse of impetuous 
valour carried him to the goal. Gathering to- 
gether his squadrons, he led them at full gaUop 
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behind the Spanish centre^ and hurled them like a 
thunderbolt against De Melons rear. The shock 
and the surprise of an assault from warriors who 
appeared to have started out of the earthy were 
irresistible. Bider and horse went down in the 
crash of this terrible onset. The French cavalry 
cleft like an iron wedge through the midst of the 
enemy; then, wheeling right and left, rode them 
down in masses. The plain was strewed with the 
broken ranks. De Melons whole wing was 
shattered to pieces, and the General, casting away 
his baton of command, saved himseH with diffi- 
culty by the speed of his horse. 

But the battle was not yet over. It stiU re- 
mained to vanquish the Spanish infantry which, 
drawn up in a solid square, had hitherto stood 
motionless, haughty and menacing, but cahn in 
the heroic pride of a hundred triumphs, a dark 
cloud charged with the lightning of war. Enghien 
surveyed these stem warriors for some time with 
admiration mingled with anxiety j but while he 
hesitated to attack them, information reached him 
of the approach of General Beck's division. • It was 
clear that he had no more time to lose. Having 
first ordered a furious cannonade with all his guns, 
to break in pieces the serried lines of the enemy, 
he collected his cavalry into one mass and threw 
it on the Spanish square. The Spaniards remained 
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motionless till their assailants liad come to within 
fifty feet j then their ranks opening, vomited forth 
a lussing torrent of flame and death that swept 
away the French by entire squadrons. So terrible 
was the carnage and confusion in the French 
ranks^ that a charge of the German or Walloon 
horse must have totally changed the fortunes of 
the day. But these were already far away from 
the fields and Enghien rallied his men with extra* 
ordinary promptitude. Again and yet again the 
French artillery thundered^ and in the pauses 
of the cannonade^ the French cayalry charged 
with the most brilliant courage into the gaps 
which the shot had torn, roused to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm by the example of their young 
leader, who rode in the foremost line, his white 
plumes floating above the thickest of the fight, a 
foam-streak cresting the red wave of battle. Again 
and a third time the choicest troops of France were 
scattered in frightful disarray, or fell in heaps, 
mowed down by the iron tempest that burst from 
that fatal square. It was then that the Count of 
Fuentes showed with what grandeur a noble 
spirit can rise superior to the infirmities of the body, 
and the pangs of death itself. Broken by years 
and sickness, and covered with womids, the old 
General continued, with serene fortitude, to issue 
his orders from the litter that was soaked with his 
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bloody and to sustain his old companions in arms 
by voice and example. The brave tercios, girdled 
by their rampart of fire, sternly closed up their 
thinning ranks after each furious onset, and again 
awaited, with unfaltering resolution, the shock of 
the foe. 

At last Enghien bringing up all his forces, 
horse, foot, and artillery, assailed the Spaniards 
on every side. But the Spanish officers now saw 
that further resistance could only result in useless 
slaughter. Their best men had fallen ; Fuentes 
was expiring of his wounds; and there was no 
longer a hope of succour. The fugitive cavalry, 
meeting in its flight the advancing troops of 
General Beck, had communicated to them its own 
panic, and hurried them along in such headlong 
rout, that all the cannon and baggage of the 
division was abandoned to an unseen enemy. The 
Spanish officers, therefore, expressed by signs a 
wish to surrender. Enghien, overjoyed, advanced 
alone to accept their submission. But the Spanish 
soldiers, mistaking his friendly gestures for hostile 
signals, received him with a terrible volley of 
musketry. He escaped by a miracle. The French, 
enraged at this seeming perfidy, rushed forward to 
avenge it, and numbers fell before the exertions 
of the officers on both sides could stay the slaughter. 
The surviving Spaniards surrendered. 
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Snch was the victory of Eooroi, one of the most 
glorious and decisive in history. It was the 
death-blow of the great Spanish monarchy. The 
renowned tercios, so long its prop and pride, were 
here annihilated. A Spanish oflSicer, on being 
asked after the battle what had been their strength 
in the morning, answered with a monmful pride, 
''Ton have only to connt the dead and the 
prisoners.^' Spain henceforth was unable to main- 
tain the leading position which for more than a 
century she had held. Prom the battle of Bocroi 
dates that decided military superiority of the 
French which has more than once menaced the 
independence of Europe. 
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. CHAPTER II. 



Aftbe tHfl great victory, Enghien proposed to 
over-run Flanders, which lay open to invasion. 
But the boldness of the project was distasteful to 
the Council of State, then distracted by the 
dissensions that preceded the elevation of Cardinal 
Mazarin to the supreme conduct of affairs; and 
he was compelled to restrict his operations to the 
seige of Thionville, one of the strongest fortresses 
in Europe, which commanded the course of the 
Moselle to the gates of Treves. The faU of this 
important town, after a stubborn defence, termi- 
nated the campaign. Anne of Austria, overjoyed 
at splendid successes which had established her 
Regency with so much eclat^ heaped favours on 
the young conqneror. She gave him the govern- 
ment of Champagne and the town of Stenay; and 
at his request, Gassion, his able though somewhat 
impracticable lieutenant, received a Marshal's 
baton. 
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The exiaraordinary career of Gassion, one of the 
greatest soldiers France has produced^ deserves a 
brief notice. Alone of the celebrated generals 
who created the military power of Louis XIV., he 
owed nothing of his success to birth or family in- 
terest. Valour and capacity raised him when still 
youngs in spite of unusual personal and political 
disadvantages^ from the grade of a private soldier 
to that of Marshal of France. He was the son 
of a Pi'esident of the Parliament of Pau. His 
father destined him for the legal profession, but 
at the age of fifteen he ran away from home and 
enlisted. His bravery and good conduct soon 
won commendation ; but the rude independence 
of his character, and his strong attachment to the 
Huguenot faith, coupled with his plebeian origin, 
opposed an almost insuperable bar to his advance- 
ment. Fortunately for him he attracted the notice 
of Cardinal Eichelieu, whose eye was ever quick 
to discern merit, and who was indulgent to here- 
tical opiaions when they did not menace the wel- 
fare of the State, The Cardinal, admiring the 
military talents and the rough frankness of the 
young Gascon, gave him his confidence and esteem, 
pushed him on to high commands, and was fond 
of comparing him to his celebrated countryman, 
Bertrand de Guesclin. He used to add that 
Gassion was free from the coarseness that sullied 
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the splendid qualities of Charles V/s famous Con- 
stable. Though Gassion obtained his Marshal's 
baton upon the recommendation of Enghien^ his in- 
subordination afterwards provoked a quarrel with 
his imperious commander. Incapable of flattery or 
even of discretion, he gave mortal offence to Car- 
dinal Mazarin by publicly deriding the all-powerful 
minister's pretentions to military knowledge ; and 
there is but little doubt that long before his death 
he would have fallen into complete disgrace, had 
his genius been less remarkable, or less necessary 
to the State. He was killed in 1647, while be- 
sieging the small town of Lens, and, as has been 
well remarked by a native historian, ^^ France in 
gaining a hamlet lost a hero.'' 

During Enghien's absence at the siege of Thion- 
ville, his young wife was delivered of a son. He, 
who only the previous year might have been seen 
playing at children's games in the saloons of the 
capital, returned to them with the most glorious 
name in Europe, and found all Paris at his feet. 

There has never existed in any other country of 
Europe a condition of society approaching in in- 
tellectual brilHancy and extravagaat debauchery, 
that of the French capital during the Regency of 
Anne of Austria. Never before or since has there 
been seen collected together such versatile genius, 
such sparkling wit, such spiritual beauty adorned 
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with every charm except virtue, such coarse 
frivolity, such reckless ferocity, such universal 
and shameless laxity of principle. The melan- 
choly and austere character of Louis XIII. ; his 
long estrangement from his wife, which baoished 
gaiety and pomp from the silent halls of the 
Louvre, and the iron rule of his Minister had ex- 
ercised a stifling influence on French society. 
Bichelieu himself was a most mimificent friend of 
Kterature and the fine arts, and deUghted in 
briUiant festivals aud pageants. He loved to 
assemble all who were distinguished or attractive 
iu the magnificent halls of the Palais Cardinal, or 
at Euel, where every form of costly and refined 
enjoyment charmed the &ncy and gratified the 
most fastidious taste. But ever engrossed with 
the cares of government and the active direction 
of military operations, his occasional example was 
iQSufficient to counteract the effects of a state of 
continual foreign and domestic strife, a harsh and 
cheerless court, and a sternly repressive rule. The 
young, beautiful, and accomplished Marchioness of 
Rambomllet had indeed already formed the 
celebrated circle which for purity of tone, com- 
bined with the highest charms of cultivated in- 
tellect, and feminine grace, has never been rivalled. 
In the saloons of the Hotel Bambouillet might be 
seen, amidst a dazzling crowd of minor luminaries. 
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Yoitrire ; Comeillej now at the smnmit of his fame ; 
Moliere^ La Fontame^ Boileaa^ who had already 
achieved their first laurels; Bossuet rising into 
celebrity^ and^ later on^ Pascal. But the standard 
of thought and refinement in this circle was too 
high for any but the choicer spirits of the time^ 
audits influence did not touch the general mass 
of the high-bom and wealthy. 

At the commencement of the Regency^ how- 
ever, Parisian society, relieved from the frigid 
asceticism of Louis XIIL, and the iron pressure 
of Bicheheu, burst forth with a wayward vigour 
and a wild licentiousness, which went on increas- 
ing in force and extravagance till they culminated 
in the frantic excesses of the Fronde. The Court 
presented an appearance of festivity and splendour 
unknown since the palmy days of Catherine of 
Medicis. Brilliant, beautiful, and dissolute women, 
the Duchess of Chevreuse, the Duchess of Mont- 
bazon, the Princess Palatine, and others belonging 
to the highest rank of nobility, who had been 
forced iuto exile or obscurity in the previous reign, 
reappeared in Paris, and threw open their saloons, 
in which the strife of love, of politics, of vanity, 
of cupidity, raged without restraint. It was an 
age of extraordinary characters. The most cele- 
brated personages of either sex who illustrated 
the times of Louis XIV. grew up, or were matured^ 
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amidst the bold license in which the social and 
poUtical life of France rioted during the regency 
of his mother. The young hero of Rocroi found 
himself, on his return to the capital, the central 
figure of intoxicating scenes, which flattered his 
self-esteem and stimulated his passions. Loaded 
with honours and caresses by the Begent and 
Cardinal Mazarin, idolized by his own family, 
courted and followed on every side by those who 
were themselves objects of adulation, disliking 
and despising his wife, he plunged into the dissi- 
pations wHch spread their aUurements before him, 
with all the ardour of his fiery nature. The queens 
of beauty and fashion welcomed the young hero 
with their brightest smiles ; and there gathered 
around him, as their natural chief, a brilliant band 
of debauched young nobles, many of whom after- 
wards became famous. De Grammont, Bussy, 
Babutin, Marsillac, better known as La Boche- 
foucault, Chatillon, and his brother Coligny. 
Boutteville, renowned in later years as Duke of 
Luxembourg, Turenne, were constantly seen in 
his train. His person and bearing were well 
adapted to sustain the admiration excited by his 
great achievements. He was above the middle 
stature, was perfectly well-made, and excelled in all 
graceful and manly exercises. He had a magni- 
ficent head. Large blue eyes, bright and piercing 
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as those of an eagle^ and an aquiline nose lent to 
his countenance a singular character of command. 
His mouth, which was too large, and expressed the 
harshness and want of sensibility which disfigured 
his disposition, detracted from the haughty beauty 
of his face ; but the vivacity of his glance and 
the sparkling gaiety of his conversation, soon 
caused its disagreeable effect to be forgotten. 
There was something great and lofty in his 
whole appearance and demeanour, which dis- 
covered, even to a stranger, a proud and indomi- 
table soul. 

The family of Oond6 consisted of the old 
Prince and Princess; Bnghien with his wife and 
son j a daughter, Anne Genevieve of Bourbon, 
two years older than the Duke ; and a second son, 
his junior by eight years. 

Mademoiselle de Bourbon, one of the loveKest 
women of the age, was married to the Duke of 
Longueville, a nobleman old enough to be her 
father, but of great hereditary possessions and 
influence, who represented an illegitimate branch 
of the royal line, and one of the most worthy of 
the national heroes, the famous Count Dunois. 
Her beauty consisted not so much in perfection 
of feature, as in that combination of colouring 
and expression, of tender grace and soft brilliancy, 
which is most potent over the hearts of men. It 
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was impossible^ according to the confession of a ) 
lady who was her contemporary and not her 
friend, to see her without loving and wishing to 
please her. The mild radiance of her bine eyes, 
rich and lustrous as a turquoise, the dazzling bloom 
of a complexion in which the lily and the rose 
were exquisitely blended; the masses of golden 
haip that crowned her loveliness, as with a glory, 
the delicate symmetry of her form, and an undu- 
lating grace which made its movements the poetry 
of motion, ravished the eyes of the beholder, like 
an angelic vision. Her personal attractions werex 
enhanced by wit, talent, and considerable ac- 
complishments. Her brothers were attached to 
her with passionate devotion, and the most dis- 
tinguished young nobles of the Court ardently 
contended for her favour. But her conduct had 
been above reproa<5h, until a tragical incident 
which occurred at this time changed the whole 
tenour of her life. 

During the summer of 1643 the struggle for 
power between Anne of Austria's old allies, the 
party of the ancient noblesse, under the leader- 
ship of Madame de Chevreuse and the young 
Duke of Beaufort, grandson of Henry IV., and 
the party of Cardinal Richelieu, of which the 
Prince of Cond4 and Cardinal Mazarin were chiefs, 
convulsed the Court and city. The Princess of 
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Oond6 and Richelieu's accomplished niece, the 
Duchess of Aiguillon, gave efficient support to 
the cause to which family interest linked them ; 
but the vast majority of the great ladies of the 
capital were vehement partizans of the feudal 
party, popularly known as the " Importants/' 
Conspicuous amongst these ladies for bold and 
dazzling beauty, and for resolute audacity which 
scorned the restraints of prudence, was the young 
Duchess of Montbazon, wife of the aged Governor 
of Paris, who was father of Madame de Chev- 
reuse, by an earUer marriage. Magnificent dark 
hair and eyes, a brilliant complexion heightened 
by art, and a majestic figure, commanded for 
Madame de Montbazon the admiration and homage 
of the whole Court. Beaufort was a passionate 
and favoured lover of hersj and even the Duke 
of Longueville wore her chains. The fresher 
charms, the more exalted rank, the spotless fame 
of Madame de Longueville, her reputation in the 
fastidious circle of the Hotel Bambomllet, and 
her quiet contempt for attractions which borrowed 
so largely from art, excited Madame de Mont- 
bazon's jealousy and anger. Not content with 
enticing to her feet the husband of her rival, she 
resolved to blast her name. One evening two 
letters were picked up in the crowded saloons of 
the Hotel de Montbazon, and carried to the hostess. 
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No one approacliing to claim them, the Duchess 
glanced over their contents, and proposed to read 
them aloud for the amusement of her guests. 
They were anonymous epistles from a lady 
to her lover, reproaching him for his coldness, 
and his ingratitude for past favours. The Duchess 
having finished the reading, amidst laughter, 
coarse jests, and satirical conjectures regarding 
the writer, declared that the letters were in the 
handwriting of Madame de LongueviUe, and that 
they had been dropped by Count Coligny, who 
had just quitted the apartment. This statement, 
though a mere calumny, as was made mamf est 
shortly afterwards by the voluntary confession of 
one of the real lovers, was quickly circulated in 
whispered confidences by frail sisters, and with 
rude jibes and merriment by the Duke of 
Beaufort and his boisterous companions. In 
the heated state of the political atmosphere, the 
springiug of a mine beneath the city could not 
have filled it with greater tumult and dismay than 
did the broaching of this slander. The House of 
Cond6 and its powerful connexion prepared to 
right the injured lady, if necessary, by the- force 
of arms. Enghien, then before ThionviUe, des- 
patched a challenge to Beaufort, and, without 
waiting for the Eegent^s permission, set out for 
Paris to avenge his sister. The allies of the 
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Houses of Vendome, Guise and Montbazon, ixi 
short the whole party of the Importants, rallied 
around the vindictive Duchess. The capital 
would have been deluged with blood had not the 
Regent promptly intervened and treated the 
quarrel as an afEair of State. She sent a mes- 
senger to stop Bnghien, with the assurance that 
she assumed to herself the duty of vindicating 
the honour of a Bourbon princess; and then com- 
manded Madame de Montbazon to deliver up the 
letters to her, and to make a pubKc apolo^ to the 
Princess of Cond6. The Duchess was forced to 
submit. The letters were read aloud at Court by 
Cardinal Mazarin, and then conmiitted by Anne of 
Austria to the flames. Madame de Chevreuse, on 
behalf of her step-daughter, and Mazarin on the 
part of the Queen, met in a room of the Louvre, 
and, after a wrangling discussion of many hours, 
agreed on the terms in which reparation was to 
be made. On the appointed day Madame de 
Montbazon, attended by Beaufort and a splendid 
train of cavaliers, repaired to the Hotel de Conde, 
where all the world of Paris was assembled. The 
written apology, which she was to read aloud, was 
pinned, as previously agreed, to the inside of her 
fan. The princess, the living type of calm 
dignity and aristocratic pride, and still adorned 
with much of the peerless beauty which had thrown 
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half Europe into confusion, awaited her unwilling 
visitor in State at the furthest end of the crowded 
saloon, with Cardinal Mazarin at her side as repre- 
sentative of the Regent. The Duchess slowly- 
advanced towards them with an air of insolent 
levity ; pronounced the words it mocking tones ; 
and then, surrounded by her brilliant escort, swept 
in superb disdain from the room. The deliberate 
insult of this proceeding aggravated the original 
ofEence; and the Princess obtained permission 
from the Queen to absent herself from every 
place of resort where she might be forced to 
endure the presence of her fair enemy. As Madame 
de Cond6, by her rank, lofty character, political 
influence, and close intimacy with Anne of 
Austria, was in reality, though not in name, the 
second lady in France, this arrangement excluded 
the Duchess of Montbazon from society on all 
occasions of Court festivity or State ceremonial. 
Deeply mortified she determined to resist. 

The most fashionable place of public resort at 
that time in Paris was a pleasure garden, called 
the '^ Jardin Eenard,^' close to the Seine, at the 
bottom of the Tuileries Gardens. .It was the 
custom of the high world to repair thither on 
summer evenings after the promenade on Cours 
la Eeine, and solace themselves with feasting, 
music, and flirtations. The Duchess of Ghevreuse 
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one evening invited tlie Queen and the Princess 
of Cond6 to sup with her in this garden. As 
they approached the pavilion reserved for them 
Madame de Montbazon came forth from it to 
receive them. The princess was about to retire, 
but the Queen requested Madame de Chevreuse 
to induce her step-daughter to withdraw. But 
this self-willed lady flatly refused, and persisted 
in accosting Anne of Austria, who waved her ofE 
with an angry gesture, and quitted the Garden. 
The Regent dearly loved dainty cheer; and her 
wrath was not diminished on hearing how the 
Duchess, after her departure^ had seated herself, 
in high spirits, and feasted on the deUcacies pro- 
vided for the royal party. On the foUowing day 
the rebellious beauty received an order of banish- 
ment from Paris, and her exile was speedily 
followed by the ruin of her faction. When 
Enghien returned to Court, Beaufort was a pri- 
soner at Vincennesj but, at his instigation. 
Count CoKgni challenged the Duke of Guise, 
who was accused, though apparently with injus- 
tice, of having been concerned in disseminating 
the slander about Madame de Longueville. Not- 
withstanding the severe laws against duelling, 
enacted by Cardinal Bichelieu, the combatants 
met at three o^clock in the afternoon in the centre 
of the Place Boyale, then the most fashionable 
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quarter of Paris. After a few passes^ Coligni fell, 
mortally wounded. At a window over-looking 
the scene might be discerned a half-concealed 
form of exquisite grace, agitated by powerful 
emotion ; a face of almost seraphic beauty clouded 
over by anxiety, and terror, and despair. It was 
Madame de Longueville watching the encounter, 
and the mortal agony of her champion, the ill- 
starred victim of the baffled vengeance of her 
family, and his own fatal passion. The unhappy 
notoriety which attached to her on account of 
these events had a most disastrous influence on 
Madame de Longueville's subsequent career. 

With politics, Enghien meddled Kttle during 
the lifetime of his father. It was a field for which 
his natural disposition did not fit him. He had 
neither the patience, nor the tact, nor the steadi- 
ness of purpose required for political success. 
Brought up in great awe of his father, who had 
grown grey in intrigue, he submissively bowed 
to the old Prince's e:^perience in matters of State 
policy ; and Cond^ lost none of his opportunities, 
as President of the Council of State and chief 
prop of Cardinal Mazarin, for advancing the 
interests of his house. The Princess was the 
bosom friend of Anne of Austria. Wholly 
devoted to her glorious son, she strove to forward 
even his unreasonable aims and caprices with un- 
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tiring ardotir. War and pleasure — the perils and 
liardships of a bloody and brilliant campaign^ 
followed by the soft and turbulent dehghts of 
Parisian society, chiefly filled up the four years of 
his life that followed his first memorable achieve- 
ment in arms. 

In the spring of 1644, France had armies on 
foot against the Spaniards, in Italy, on the 
Flemish frontier, and in Catalonia, which had re- 
volted from the Spanish crown ; and in Germany 
against the Emperor and the Elector of Bavaria. 
The army of Flanders would naturally have fallen 
to Enghien had not the Duke of Orleans, the 
King's uncle, and Lieutenant-General of the 
Kingdom, jealous of the renown of his young 
cousin, suddenly claimed the command. Enghien, 
therefore, to his intense mortification, found him- 
self condemned to inaction at the head of a few 
thousand men on the borders of Luxembourg, 
until the disasters of the French arms in Germany 
called him to a sphere more worthy of his genius. 

In November of the preceding year the Ba- 
varians and Imperialists, under their famous 
generals. Count Mercy and John of Worth, had, 
though iuf erior in strength, fallen on the army of 
Marshal Eantzau, at Teutlin^en, put it to complete 
rout, captured its commander and his chief officers 
while they were at dinner, and all its artillery and 
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baggage. The French Cotirt dispatched Viscount 
Tnrenne to repair this great misfortune. Turenne, 
the younger brother of the Duke of Bouillon, was 
ten years older than Enghien, and had greatly 
distinguished himself in Italy. Notwithstanding 
all his efforts, he was only able to collect, in the 
spring of 1644, about ten thousand of Bantzau's 
men, demoralised by defeat, wretchedly equipped, 
and in want of all necessary stores. Mercy, with 
fifteen thousand men, laid siege to Fribourg, in 
the Briesgau, and the French General, unable to 
ofEer any effectual opposition, appealed to Cardinal 
Mazarin for reinforcements. Thereupon Bnghien 
was ordered to march into Germany with ten 
thousand fresh troops, and assume the chief 
command. 

When the young Duke joined Turenne, he found 
that Fribourg had surrendered, and that Mercy 
had intrenched himself in an apparently impreg- 
nable position before the town. The campaigns 
that followed between Enghien and Mercy have 
especial interest, because never probably before 
or since have the merits of the French and Ger- 
man soldiers been so fairly tested. The armies, 
though small, were of the best quality, and not 
unequal in numbers. The Germans were all 
veterans, trained in the Thirty Years' War. In 
the opposite camp was the flower of the French 
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nobility, which for splendid military qualities has 
never in any age or country been surpassed. 
The commanders were, in the highest military 
sense, representative men. Mercy belonged to 
the greatest school of German generals, and was 
himself unrivalled in the thoughtful skill which 
used to the utmost advantage the stubborn valour 
of his troops. Enghien excelled all French 
generals in rapid insight, in heroic daring, and in 
the faculty of kindling and keeping alive in his 
men the ^^ French fury '^ to which the martial 
renown of his nation is so largely due. And, if 
his rash genius was to some extent sustained by 
the calm science of Turenne ; on the other hand, 
the caution of Mercy was stimulated and rendered 
fruitful by the brilliant audacity of John of 
Worth. 

The German army occupied a small plain on 
the summit of a mountain, three sides of which 
were thickly wooded, and surrounded by still 
loftier eminences shaggy with dense forests. The 
fourth side had a gentler slope, which was clothed 
with vineyards, and broken by low walls and^ 
abattis of felled wood ; these, as well as the forti- 
fications that crowned its crest, were held in force 
by Mercy's troops. On the left of the position, a 
deep and narrow defile wound through the wooded 
heights. The mouth of this ravine was strongly 
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barricaded, and its steep sides afforded cover to 
bodies of picked marksmen. The rear of the 
German camp rested on the town of Fribourg. 
Turenne, judging this entrenched post to be im« 
pregnable, urged Enghien to turn it and compel 
the Oermans to evacuate it by cutting off their 
suppKes. But the young Duke, listening only to 
the suggestions of his courage, resolved, in order 
to retrieve the honour of the French arms, to carry 
it by storm. He directed Turenne, witi part of 
the army, to force the defile and take the enemy 
in flank; while he, with the remainder, assailed 
him in front. 

In order to allow titne for Turenne to execute 
his circuitous movement, the attack was deferred 
until about five o^clock in the afternoon of the 
3rd of August. The main body of the French 
climbed the mountain, through the vineyards, 
under a terrible fire; carried obstacle after obstacle 
with the greatest heroism ; and reached the en- 
trenchment on the summit. But here, worn out 
by the previous struggles, and disheartened by 
the formidable appearance of the works before 
them, they wavered and fell back. Enghien 
galloped to the front, threw himself from his horse, 
put himself at the head of the regiment of Conti, 
and flinging his baton of command into the midst 
of the Bavarian eamp, led his men to the assault. 
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Inspired with resistlesB ardotir^ by the example of 
their general^ they carried the redoubt, after 
frightful carnage; and when the night closed in, 
were masters of the enemy's last line of defence. 
In the meantime Turenne had been slowly win- 
ning his way against almost insuperable obstruc- 
tions. Just as decisive results were about to 
reward his efforts, darkness, ushered in by torrents 
of rain and a furious storm, compelled him to 
pause. The French generals, uncertain of the 
. extent of each other's progress, impatiently 
awaited the morning light to renew the conflict. 
But when day broke they discovered that their 
skilful antagonist, under cover of the tempestuous 
night, had quietly withdrawn his army to a still 
stronger position on the Black Mountain behind 
the town. 

The following day, the 4th of August, was spent 
by the French in recovering from their fcitigues, 
and by the Germous in completing their defences. 
On the 5th, as Enghien was engaged with Turenne 
in making dispositions for a second attack, 
another of his officers. Baron Espenan, discon- 
certed all his plans by commencing the action 
without orders. The fight was maintained the 
whole day with extraordinary obstinacy, but in 
the end the French were repulsed on all sides 
with prodigious slaughter. The heaps of dead 
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and dying tliat covered the fields recklessly 
sacrificed in iU-judged assaults, fiUed the hnmane 
heart of Turenne with grief. But Enghien, with 
the selfish levity and the contempt for human suf- 
fering which have left the darkest blot npon his 
fame, jestingly remarked that ''one night of 
Paris woiald repair the loss/' His force, how- 
ever, was so much weakened that, after watching 
the German position for three days, he prepared 
to follow the original advice of Turenne, and by 
making a detour, cut ofE his antagonist from 
Wurtemburg. But Mercy penetrated his designs; 
and fearing to be starved among the mountains, 
Bacrificed his artiUery and baggage, and withdrew 
his army with little loss through the passes of the 
Black Forest. 

Though the glory of this series of desperate 
battles, known as the three days of Fribourg, was 
equally shared by the hostile generals and armies, 
all the solid advantages fell to the French. 
Within a few weeks after, Phillipsburg, Worms, 
Oppenheim, Mayence, Landau, Manheim and 
other important places surrendered to Enghien 
or Turenne; and then the Duke returned to the 
dissipations of Paris, leaving the chief conamand 
in Germany with his able lieutenant. * 

Enghien's sojourn in the capital during the 
winter of 1644-5 was marked by a violent attach- 
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ment lie conceived for Madamoiselle Vigean, a 
yotrng lady distingtiislied by good sense and 
mental accomplisliments rather than by beauty. 
Her virtue being proof against his solicitations^ 
he formed the extravagant project of repudiatmg 
his wife and elevating the new object of his 
passion to the vacant dignity. The scheme was 
betrayed by Madame de Longueville to the Prince 
of Condfe, who, greatly enraged, used effectual 
means to nip it in the bud. So violent, however^ 
was Enghien's passion that when compelled to 
part from Mdlle. Vigean by the renewal of 
hostilities in the spring of 1645, he is said to have 
swooned away from grief. 

The year 1645 opened with signal disgrace for 
the French arms in Germany. Turenne, after 
Enghien's departure, had obtained several im- 
portant advantages ; but while in winter quarters 
at'Mariendal, he suffered himself to be surprised 
by Count Mercy and John of Worth, who des- 
troyed or captured nearly his entire army, and 
fill its baggage, guns, an4 mflitary chest. Never 
was there seen more complete discomfiture* 
Turenne, without losing heart, applied himself, 
with the patient energy and the fertility of re- 
source in which he excelled all other generals 
of his time, to repair this great disaster; but 
before he could collect the means of striking a 
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blow the French Gk>vemment a^in sent Enghiea 
to supersede him in the command. The Duke 
brought with him a reinforcement of eight 
thousand men^ and used every artifice to draw 
the enemy into a decisive battle. But the great 
Bayarian Greneral^ having selected a position on 
the plains of Nordlingen^ with the tactical 
judgment in which he had no superior^ and 
carefully fortified it, would only fight x>n his own 
ground. 

Two hiUs arise, at a short distance from each 
other, out of the plain ; one, rather precipitous, 
was called the Weinberg ; the Other had a gentler 
slope, and was crowned by the old Castle of 
Allerheim. At the entrance of the narrow valley 
that divided them, nestled the village of Allerheim, 
Mercy had drawn up his infantry in three lines 
across the mouth of the valley, and protected 
them with strong entrenchments. His right 
wing, under General Glen, held the Weinberg. 
The Imperialist cavalry, upder John of Worth, 
was massed on his left around the Castle of 
Allerheim. Extensive works covered every assail- 
able point of the position, which, formidable by 
nature and art, and defended by fifteen thousand 
excellent troops, seemed to defy attack. Enghien 
had only eighteen thousand men. His infantry 
were inferior both in numbers and quality to that 
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of his opponent, and Turenne strove earnestly to 
dissuade him from hazarding an engagement on 
sach meqtiia terms. But confident in Bis gexuus 
and fortune, and having no hope of enticing- 
Mercy to less disadvantageous ground, the Duke 
drew up his army for battle. He directed 
Turenne with the left wing to carry the Weinberg, 
while Marshal Grammont with the right wing 
opposed John of Worth, and the Count of Marsin, 
with the centre, assailed the village of Allerheim. 
A strong force of horse and foot was stationed 
in the rear, under the Count of Chabot, as a 
reserve. 

The French infantry under Marsin attacked the 
village, which was the key of the German position, 
with great fury, and succeeded in penetrating into 
the main street. But fromthe houses on either side, 
from the church steeple, and from the loop-holed 
walls of the celhetery, the Bavarian musketeers 
poured on them a murderous fire. Marsin fell 
badly wounded. His division, maintaining the 
struggle to thelafet with unavailiag gallantry, was 
almost annihilated; and fresh regiments sent 
to its support under the Marquis of la 
Moussaye shared the same fate. Then Enghien 
led up the remainder of his infantry, in person, to 
restore the battle. Mercy, who till now had been 
calmly watching the progress of the fight, could not 
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restrain his joy on seeing Engliien's movement. 
'' God,'^ lie cried, ''has turned the heads of the 
Frenchmen; they are rushing to defeat ;*' and put- 
ting himself at the head of his reserves he advanced 
to repel this new assault. The combat now niged 
with ten-fold fury; the carnage was horrible. 
The rival generals, carried away by emulation, 
fought in the meUe within a hundred yards 
of one another. Bnghien had two horses kiUed 
under him, and three wounded ; his hat and 
clothes were riddled with bullets, and he was 
slightly wounded in the thigh and arm. He 
did all that the energy and valour of one man 
could accomplish ; but he had attempted impos- 
sibilities. The wrecks of his infantry, swept back 
from the village by the Bavarian onset, broke ^and 
fled in wild confusion. Mercy was kiQed in the 
moment of victory, cheering on his troops; but 
the French centre was utterly destroyed. 

Meanwhile the fate of the day in other parts of 
the field .had been hardly less adverse to Enghien, 
John of Worth, charging down from the Castle 
of Allerheim, routed the right wing of the French, 
and took Marshal Grammont prisoner. He then 
fell on the reserve, defeated and dispersed it, 
killed its commander, Chabot, and, hurried away 
by the ardour of pursuit, chased the fugitives for 
miles over the plain. On the left wing, Turenne 
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Iiad partly scaled tli6 Weinberg^ but was held in 
cbeck by General Glen. Nothing could be more 
unpromising than the prospect that j>resented 
itself at this moment to Enghien. The right 
centre and reserve of his army were gone ; and 
the left, clinging with difficidty to the side of 
asteep hi]I,wa« in momentary danger of being 
hurled back by superior numbers, or taken in the 
rear. Even an able general, in such circum- 
stances, might well have limited his plans to the 
saying from destruction of the stiU unbroken 
renmant of his forces. 

But far different was the conception that 
occurred to the daring genius of the Duke. 
There was still left to him a small body of Hessian 
infantrjr, aad a hBudful of cavalry. Putting him- 
self at the head of these, he charged up the 
Weinberg and threw himself on Glen's men, 
already folly occupied by the attack of Turenne. 
The Germans, shaken by the impetuosity of this 
sudden onslaught, gave ground. Enghien pressed 
on, resistless ; flung them down into the valley in 
headlong flight, and, following on their track, dis- 
persed them completely, and took their general 
prisoner. He then surrounded the village of 
Allerheim. The victorious Bavarian infantry, 
deprived of their leader, and bewildered by the 
sudden turn of the battle, surrendered without a 
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blow. When^ a few moments later, Jolm of 
Werth reimmed^ in all the confidence of assured 
success^ to complete the destruction of his f oes^ he 
found the battle irretrievably lost. Never was 
there seen such a triumph of happy fortune and 
inspired audacity. Had Mercy lived, had John 
of Worth returned by a shorter route, had the 
Bavarians defended Allerheim, nothing could 
have saved the French from a terrible defeat. 
And no other general but Enghien could have 
plucked victory from such complete discomfiture. 
Napoleon, in his military criticisms, while censur- 
ing severely the temerity of the French com- 
mander in attacking such a position with forces 
so inadequate, has expressed the warmest admira- 
tion of his conduct in the fight. It was in refer- 
ence to Enghien^s heroic pertinacity, in persevering 
with his left wing at Nordlingen, after the rest of 
his army had beeti swept away, that the great 
Emperor used the following memorable words : — 
''The glory and honour of his country's arms 
ought to be the first and highest consideration 
with a general who engages in battle. The safety 
and preservation of the army is only the second. 
But it is also in that same audacity and obstinacy, 
which the honour and glory of his country's arms 
demand, that the safety and preservation of the 
army is found. In a retreat, besides the honour 
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of bis country's arms^ lie will often lose more than 
in two battles— a reason never to despair while 
brave men remain around the standards. By this^ 
victory is obtained ; by this, it is merited." 

So great was the slaughter of the French at 
Nordlingen that for several days Bnghien could 
not collect fifteen hundred infantry. Count 
Mercy was buried on the field of battle. The in- 
scription on his tomb was not unworthy of the 
warrior — " Sta Viator : heroem calcas" 

This was also the last battle of John of Worth, 
who retired from it unmolested with his victorious 
horsemen. He was the most brilliant and enter- 
prising of all the great Grerman soldiers of hi^ 
time/ As a leader of cavalry, he had no equal. 
Like Gassion, he owed nothing to birth or fortune ; 
his great quaUties alone had raised him from the 
ranks of the Imperialist army to the highest 
command. He was especially famous for the 
daring and success with which he eflfected sur- 
prises. The secresy and skill of his plans were 
only matched by the force and rapidity of his 
blows. More than one hostile general's reputa- 
tion was shattered ; more than one hostile army 
was aroused from false security to utter destruc- 
tion by the irresistible onset of John of Worth, 
fedling Kke a thunderbolt out of a clear sky. And 
his splendid talents were enhanced by a purity of 
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character and a lofty disinterestedness which shone 
brighter from being placed in contrast with the 
spirit of rapine and the lawless brutality so con- 
spicuous in most of the renowned commanders of 
his age and country. 

When he had sufficiently rested and reorganised 
his shattered forces^ Enghien laid siege to Heil- 
bronnj but the fatigues and excitement he had 
undergone induced a brain-fever which brought 
him to the brink of the grave. He was carried 
in a litter to Phillipsburg, and profusely bled, 
under which treatment he recovered slowly, and 
was unable to take any further part in the cam- 
paign. Illness and loss of blood had the effect of 
extinguishing his passion for MUe. Vigean. The 
burning ardour of his addresses to her during the 
previous winter sank, on his return to Paris, at 
once, without any premonitory gradations, i^ re- 
pelling coldness ; and in her grief and chagrin at 
this unlooked-for fickleness, she retired into a 
convent and took the veil. 

All parties in Germany were now thoroughly 
exhausted by the fierce warfare which had deso- 
lated the land for more than a quarter of a century; 
and the negotiation^ for a general peace, which 
had been prosecuted fitfully at Munster since 
1643, were renewed in a more earnest spirit. 
Hostilities languished during the year 1646, but 
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were not interrupted. Turenne^ at the head of 
the French army^ pursued a successful career^ 
but the campaign was not marked by any great 
battle. 

In Flanders the Duke of Orleans, elated by the 
capture of Oorutras in the preceding campaign^ 
again claimed the command, and Enghien, im- 
patient of inaction, volunteered to serve under his 
incapable cousin. His bold schemes of conquest 
were unpalatable to the tinaid mind of the Lieut.- 
General, and the army sat down before Mardyke. 
The young Duke was the soul of the operations^ 
pressing the siege with extraordinary vigour, and 
courting danger at every opportunity with his 
usual recklessness. On one occasion, having 
passed the whole night in the trenches, he was 
refreshing himself in his tent with a party of 
friei^s, when an alarm was given that the garri- 
son had made a sally, slaughtered the French 
gunners, and destroyed the works. Enghien, 
without waiting to put on his armour, rushed 
forth, followed by his companions, and attacked 
the enemy sword in hand. He must inevitably 
have been killed or taken had not Bussy Babutin 
galloped up to his assistance with his company of 
light horse. Bussy found him laying about In'm 
with fury, and covered with the blood of his foes. 
The Spaniards were ultimately driven back into 
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the towiij bat not until they had made prodigious 
havoc amongst the young French nobihty. 

The Spanish generals in the Netherlands, har- 
ing at length drawn together their forces, advanced 
with confidence to raise the siege, despising the 
incapacity and irresolution of the Duke of Orleans. 
But hardly had the hostile army appeared before 
the French lines when it vanished, unaccountably^ 
in the night. EngHen next morning foUowed in 
pursuit, and having with his own hand captured a 
young Spanish officer, demanded of him the cause 
of this sudden retreat. The Spaniard, whoUy un- 
suspicious of the rank of his captor, answered 
simply that the Spanish commanders had heard 
that the Duke of Enghien was in the French camp. 
Mardyke, beiug thus abandoned to its fate, sur- 
rendered; and Orleans, satiated with victory, re- 
turned to flaunt his laurels before the admiring 
eyes of the good citizens of Paris. So intoxicated 
was this vain prince with his achievement in this 
and the preceding campaigns — achievements 
chiefly attributable to the assistance of Marshal 
la MeHlerai and Enghien— that, quite unconscious 
of the ridicule provoked by such a comparison^ he 
assumed the glorious surname which the admi- 
ration of antiquity had conferred on the son of 
Antigonus, and signed his letters Gaston Polior- 
cetes. 
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The capture of Dmikirk had long been an ob- 
ject of ardent desire to the French nation, but the 
difficnlties of the enterprise had hitherto deterred 
any French general from attempting it. No 
sooner, however, was Bnghien free to act for Ijim- 
self, than he marched against the place. Not- 
withstanding the apparently insuperable obstacles, 
natural and artificial, that impeded his operations, 
the efforts of two Spanish armies, each equal in 
strength to his own, and the gallant resistance of 
the garrison, by skill and patience he compelled 
the city to surrender. The news was received in 
Paris with joy and wonder. ''I think,'' wrote 
Voiture to him, ''if you undertook it you would 
catch the moon with your teeth." This import- 
ant conquest brought the campaign of 1646 to a 
close. 

The course of this year had wrought a moment- 
ous change in Enghien's position. During the 
summer his brother-in-law, the Duke of Brez6, 
whom Cardinal EicheHeu had made High Admiral 
of France, was killed in a naval engagement o£E 
the coast of Tuscany. Bnghien immediately 
claimed the post, and his pretensions were sup- 
ported by the whole influence of his family. But 
weighty considerations, public and private, de- 
termined the Government to refuse his demand. 
The House of Cond^ already engrossed a dangerous 
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share of authority in the kingdom. The old 
prince, besides his governments of Burgmidy and 
Berri, held the^ offices of President of the Council 
and Grand Master, together with va^irious minor 
appointments conferring emolument and power. 
The Duke, his son, was Governor of Champagne, 
possessed the strong frontier town of Stenay, and 
was the idol of the army. To confer on a young 
warrior, whose ardent genius would even now 
scarcely brook the slightest control, and who was 
80 near the throne, the supreme command of all 
the sea forces of the country, would be a fatal 
blunder on the part of the Eegent^ More- 
over, Cardinal Mazarin meant to use the great 
office now vacant, at once to fortify his political 
position, and to promote his schemes 'of family 
ambition. He contemplated a close alliance with 
the House of Vend6me, which stood at the head of 
the party of the great nobles with which he was at 
variance. A matrimonial union between the young 
Duke of Mercoeur, heir of Vend6me, and one of 
his nieces, was the object of his secret aspirations; 
and the splendid dower of Admiral of France 
would bridge over the social chasm that separated 
the daughter of an obscure Italian gentleman from 
the grandson of Henry IV. In order to soften as 
much as possible her denial of Bnghien's request, 
Anne of Austria announced her intention of as- 
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smning to herself the vacant post^ under the title 
of Superintendent of the Seas. But the resent- 
ment which the refusal called forth from the 
whole family of Cond6 was none the less violent. 
The Duke stormed and pressed his demand with 
intemperate urgency; and Conde, irritated out of 
his usual prudence^ used menacing language^ and 
withdrew in high anger to his Government of 
Burgundy. The Regent met this outburst with 
spirit; but Mazarin quailed^ and by submissive 
entreaties induced Conde to return to Court in 
order to negotiate an arrangement. Three days 
after his arrival at ChantiQy the old Prince died. 
Although not distinguished either for shining 
talents or for integrity of character, his death at 
this conjuncture was a public calamity. France 
could have better spared a far greater man. His 
clear and penetrating inteUect, his long experience, 
his great sagacity, even the selfishness which 
rendered him cautious, the authority which his 
rank, wealth, and knowledge of the business of 
the State gave him, and above all the restraining 
influence which he alone exercised over his fiery 
and wayward son, would have been invaluable to 
the government in the stormy times that were fast 
approaching. Starting in life a dependent on 
the bounty of Henry IV., he left to his successor 
axi income of one million livres — enormous in that 
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age. Anne of Anstria had conferred on him the 
vast possessions of the House of Montmorenci, 
forfeited to the Crown at the execution of the last 
Duke in 1632. If the portrait we have of him from 
the pen of Madame de Motteville^ as he figured at 
the Court of the Eegent, ugly and uncleanly, with 
red eyes, matted beard and greasy hair, at all cor- 
responds with his appearance in his youth, there 
is some excuse for the unconjugal bearing of the 
fair Charlotte of Montmorenci. Indeed, the 
Marchioness of Bambouillet used to say that the 
princess only passed two happy days with her 
husband — ^the day of her marriage, which raised 
her to a place in the royal family of France, and 
the day of his death, which restored to her liberty. 
The Queen and Cardinal Mazarin, in order to 
remove all traces of dissatisfaction from the mind 
of the new Prince of Cond6, and to bind h\m 
completely to their interests, hastened to anticipate 
and to surpass in lavish concessions his reasonable 
expectations of Court favour. He was made 
Captain-General of the Armies of France, and 
invested at once with all the offices and employ- 
ments held by his father, with the single stipula- 
tion that he should discontinue his opposition to 
the arrangement which left unfilled the place of 
High Admiral. The Government of Champagne 
was given to his younger brother, the Prince of 
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Oonti. Conde, at the age of twenty-five, was not 
only tlie most renowned personage, but the most 
powerfnl subject in Europe, with unbounded 
opportunities of achieving all greatness to which 
the legitimate ambition of a subject can aspire. 
But though at first evidently overcome by the 
unexpected generosity of the Eegent, he did not 
long remain satisfied. Extravagant projects of 
personal ambition began to fill his mind. Con- 
tinually followed by the flower of the young 
French nobility, who imitating on aU occasions 
the haughty bearing aad imperious manners of 
their chief,obtained the nickname of Petits Maitres, 
now used to express very different qualities ; see-^ 
ing his boldest enterprises crowned by fortune, 
and his will a law to all around him, subjection 
even in its lightest and most splendid form was 
becoming irksome to him. He proposed to 
Mazarin to conquer Franche Comptfe, then a 
Spanish province, at his own charge, and retain 
it as an independent sovereignty. But the Car- 
dinal, knowing well that the Prince would be a 
far more dangerous neighbour to Louis XIV. than 
the Eling of Spain, evaded compliance. This 
refusal led to renewed bickerings, which went on 
increasing in bitterness till Cond6 was induced, in 
the spring of 1647, to take the command of the 
French army in Catalonia, where two generals of 
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distinction^ Marshal la Mothe nondincx)urt and 
the Count of B!arconrt, had lately met with signal 
reverses. 

Many of the leading incidents of the Prince's 
operations this year are recorded with inimitable 
felicity in the lively memoirs of Count Gram- 
mont, who with many other brilliant and dissolute 
Petits Maitres, accompanied their leader into 
Spain. When Cond6 arrived at Barcelona^ the 
citizens, seeing a youth with long hair, simply 
attired in black, did not conceal their contempt. 
It became a general subject of complaint amongst 
them that the French Government had sent them 
a student and not a general. But when after a 
few days the Prince rode forth through the city 
magnificently dressed and followed by a splendid 
suite, they at once recognised the hero, and re- 
ceived him with the utmost enthusiasm. He 
found his army in a deplorable state of inefficiency, 
in want of food, ammunition, and the means of 
transport. Nevertheless, he marched without 
delay against the town of Lerida, which had lately 
, repulsed the Count of Harcourt from its walls, 
with disgrace. 

Lerida, the Herda of the Eomans, looking on 
the country which was the scene of Julius Caesar's 
celebrated campaign against the lieutenants of 
Pompeius, was not a place of great strength. 
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But the Spaniards have always, even in their most 
degenerate days, been formidable behind stone 
walls ; and the town had for its commander Don 
Gregorio Brito, an old Portuguese officer of some- 
what whimsical character, but of rare merit. The 
French general, fiUed with presumption on account 
of so many victories, and despising the place and 
its old-fashioned governor, began the siege with 
an insolent display which would have ill become 
its triumphant close. He opened the trenches in 
person, at the head of his own regiment, to the 
music of twenty-four violins ; and afterwards 
passed the evening in revehy amidst the works. 
Brito made no sign until night had fallen ; then 
sallying forth under cover of a terrific fire from 
the cannon on the ramparts, he swept the trenches, 
destroyed the labours of the French engineers, 
and drove back the besiegers in confusion to their 
camp. The next morning he sent his crest-fallen 
antagonist a complimentary message, with a 
present of iced fruit, regretting his inability to 
return the serenade in consequence of his want of 
viohns, but assuring the Prince that if the musio 
he had provided the* night before had proved 
agreeable, he would endeavour to keep it up so 
long as the French did him the honour to remain 
before Lerida. The eccentric Portuguese was a 
man of his word. He did not leave the besiegers 
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a moment^s repose^ and repulsed all their assaults 
with fearful slaughter. His vigorous sallies, the 
rocky nature of the soil, the want of proper 
engineering tools, and other necessary supplies, 
protracted the siege until the tardy approach of 
a Spanish army, and the scorching: heat of 
™er, wia Z train of diseases, Irced even 
Cond6, almost beside himself with rage and cha- 
grin, to resign all hope of success. When the 
reheving force of the Spaniards appeared, he 
drew off his troops, sadly reduced by sickness 
and the sword. His reverse, the first he had yet 
experienced, wa« bitterly fortifying to iL, 
especially when he learned that the wits of Paris 
were diverting themselves at his expense. People 
had been so accustomed to consider him invincible, 
that his defeat was magnified far beyond its real 
importance, and his reputation suffered in pro- 
portion. He tried every expedient to bring the 
Spanish general to a battle, but the latter pru- 
dently kept his men in a strong position, protected 
by the guns of Lerida. Indeed, it is said that 
the King of Spain never wrote to him without 
adding as a postscript, ^' Above all things take 
good care never to engage in battle with that 
presumptuous youthv^' The campaign ended 
without any other military event worthy of note. 
It was during the siege of Lerida that the famous. 
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or rather infamous, revel of La ValKere furnished 
a horrible picture of the reckless and ferocious 
gaiety of the young Frenchnobles. The Chevalier 
of la VaUiere, a Marechal de Camp of high lin- 
eage, being on duty, in the beginning of June, at 
the quarters of Marshal Grammont, invited the 
celebrated Bussy Eabutiu, and three other young 
officers, named Brabantane, Breteche and Jumeaux, 
to diae with him at the mouth of the trenches. 
Seelring relief from the tedium of camp life, the 
guests assembled some hours before the appointed 
time. Breakfast was served to them, and the 
Prince's band enlivened the repast with military 
music. The part of the trenches where they 
were, pierced through the walls of an old church- 
yard. Brabantane and Breteche, moved by a 
diabolical spirit of pleasantry, entered through the 
breach, tore ofE the stone cover of* one of the tombs, 
and draggiug forth a recently buried corpse, 
wrapped in its grave-clothes, made it dance to 
the sound of the'violius. After amusing them- 
selves in this way for some time, their companions 
prevailed on them to restore the dead body to its 
resting-place. The party passed several hours 
after dinner in whatBussyRabutin acknowledges to 
have been a great debauch, singing the ribald songs, 
compounded of blasphemy and Hcentiousness, then 
in vogue at Paris. In the midst of the Bacchan- 
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aliaa uproar the Marquis of la Trousse arrived to 
go tlie round of the works with La Valliere before 
reheving him at his post. The latter started up, 
telling his friends not to disturb themselves as he 
would return immediately. La Trousse was ac- 
customed, in a spirit of bravado which he mistook 
for heroism, to walk on the outside of the trenches, 
and thus expose his person, without any rational 
object, to the enemy^s fire. La Valliere, not to be 
out-done in foUy, followed his companion's ex- 
ample, and had hardly gone a few paces when his 
skull was shattered to pieces by a ball. His 
guests, q^te unmoved by the news, continued 
their revel, with the exception of Jumeaux, who 
rushed off to ask the Prince for a post that had 
been held by his friend. The incidents of this re- 
volting banquet, ahnost incredible as they appear 
to us, would not at that period have challenged 
particular notoriety, had not the calamities that 
overtook most of the actors in the hideous scene, 
and the popular belief that the outraged remains 
were the body of a saint, awakened unusual 
curiosity and horror. The conduct of the officers 
does not, however, appear to have been made a 
subject of official comment, or to have elicited any 
mark of disapprobation from Cond6 or the Begent. 
The check he met with before Lerida did not 
tend to soothe the irritation which the Prince had 
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cHerisIied against Cardinal Mazarin on account of 
imaginary grievances ; and the destitute condition 
of tlie French army in Spain, which had been a 
main cause of his ill-success, furnished him with a 
juster ground of anger. His complaints on his 
return to Court were loud and vehement ; but his 
support was too necessary to the government in 
the diflS-Culties and dangers that now beset it, to 
permit the Regent or the Minister to show ofiEence 
at his language. Mazarin, bending as was his 
wont before the storm, strove to propitiate his im- 
perious protector by flatteries and submission, 
and by straining to the utmost, in desperate ex- 
pedients, the crippled resources of the monarchy 
in order to place the army of Flanders, which 
Cond6 chose for himself, on an efficient footing for 
the campaign of 1648. 

The position of France was now extremely 
criticfJ. A long and costly war, and a corrupt ad- 
ministration, had ruined the finances and impov- 
erished the people ; and ill-advised measures of 
taxation had aroused an opposition in the capital 
formidable for its character and its strength, and 
every day growing in influence and intensity. The 
government could no longer obtain the most 
needful supplies. The State was threatened with 
paralysis. And during Oond^^s absence in Spain, 
thie Archduke Leopold^ had carried everything 
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bef oire Mm on the Flemish frontier. He was now 
preparing to invade Picardy at the head of a well- 
appointed army. A decisive victory oonld alone 
avert from France the disgrace of invasion, or a 
humiliating peace. 

Conde, having generously advanced out of his 
own revenues the funds required to complete the 
equipment of his army, set out to oppose the Arch- 
duke, who lay with eighteen thousand men, in- 
cluding the veteran bands of the despoiled Duke 
of Lorraine, on the borders of Picardy. But 
hardly had the first movements of the campaign 
begun, when Anne of Austria recalled him to 
Paris to advise her how to resist the urgent de- 
mands of the Parliament. During his absence 
Leopold entered Prance, and having published an 
insulting manifesto offering a reward for the dis- 
covery of the French army, sought for everywhere 
in vain and supposed to be lost, laid siege to the 
town of Lens. Conde hastened back with fourteen 
thousand men and eighteen guns, to reKeve the 
place, but only arrived to see it surrender to the 
enemy, who then took up a strongly entrenched 
position under its walls. The Archduke calculated 
that the impetuous temper of his antagonist would 
impel him, notwithstanding his inferiority in 
numbers, to assault the Spanish lines. But Cond^ 
had not fought the desperate battles of Fribourg 
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and Nordlingen, and been repulsed with disgrace 
from tlie walls ofLerida, without learning the 
prudence which had alone been wanting to him of 
the qualifications of a consummategeneral. Instead 
of the rash tactics, hardly redeemed by extra- 
ordinary genius from the reproach of f oolhardiness, 
which had marked his previous campaigns, he put 
in practice a manceuvre, not more bold than 
masterly, for the purpose of enticing the enemy 
from his fortified camp. 

Brealdng up his own encampment in open day, 
he retired slowly over the undulating plain which 
stretched away from Lens, and which he had 
carefully studied. Marshal Orammont led the 
French van; the Prince followed with the main 
body, and the Marquis of Noirmoutier, with a 
strong force of cavalry, brought up the rear. On 
seeing the retrograde movement of the French, 
General Beck, with the troopers of Lorraine, 
issued from the Spanish lines to harass their re- 
treat, and charging the rear guard, threw it into 
disorder. Reinforcements arrived for Noir- 
moutier, but Beck, also supported from his own 
side, continued to gain ground, till at length the 
Archduke, thinking the decisive moment had 
come for destroying the whole French army, 
advanced with all his forces into the plain. 
Meanwhile Cond6 had drawn up his yif antry and 
artillery upon a gentle eminence, and had sent 
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orders to Grammont to return at full speed. 
In order to release his rear guard, now sorely 
pressed, and to gain time for tlie Marshal to come 
up, lie charged the enemy in person at the head 
of all his remaining cavalry. But one of those 
imaccountable panics, to which even the best 
troops are subject, seizing his men while in full 
career, they suddenly wheeled round and galloped 
back to seek shelter behind their guns. The 
Archduke and Beck followed up their advantage 
with such vigour that, notwithstanding the firm 
bearing of Conde^s infantry and gunners, and his 
own desperate efforts to rally the fugitives, the 
battle was almost lost, when Grammont ap- 
peared. Then the fortune of the day turned*. 
The Marshal, charging with his usual impetuosity, 
checked the victorious progress of the Lorraine 
horse. Conde only required a short respite to 
re-form his squadrons, restore their confidence, 
and lead them back into the fight with the martial 
fury which no enemy had ever yet been able to 
withstand. The troops of Spain and Lorraine 
fought with the most determined gallantry. The 
Archduke performed the part of an able general 
and a brave soldier. General Beck more than 
sustained his high renown; but when he fell, 
mortally wounded, his men, disheartened by his 
loss, relaxed their efforts and were driven from 
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the field. Leopold escaped with difficulty by 
a precipitate flight; all his infantry, artillery, 
and baggage were captured. The victory of the 
French was the most complete of any in that age. 
Gond^, as usual, had exposed himself to the 
greatest daggers. Two of his pages were 
kQled at his side during the ba:ttle; but his 
greatest peril was incurred when the pursuit was 
over. Meeting Granmiont as they both were 
returning in the evening to the French camp, he 
rode forward to embrace the Marshal. Their 
horses, which had been perfectly docile 
during the day, no sooner drew together than, as 
if possessed by furies, they rushed upon each 
other, and strove to tear each other to pieces. A 
timely pistol shot through the head of the Mar- 
shal's charger saved both riders from being 
frightfully lacerated. 

The victory of Lens was the crowning glory of 
France in the long and exhausting struggle to 
which Cardinal Eichelieu had challenged the house 
of Austria; it brought the Thirty Years* War 
to a close. Spain indeed, having concluded a 
separate truce with Holland, refused to be included 
in the treaty of Westphalia ; but, crippled in 
power, and destitute of allies, her feeble and 
desultory efforts could not have been prolonged, 
had not the internal troubles of France afforded 
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her a breathing time^ and eyentually enlisted in 
her support the most terrible of her foes. Hardly 
had the battle been won when Cond6 was sum- 
moned to lead his victorious army against the 
insurgent city of Paris. The Civil War of the 
Fronde, a conflict unique in the voluminous annals 
of faction, had broken out in Prance. In order 
to render it intelligible, it is necessary to pass in 
brief review the state of the kingdom during the 
reign of Louis XIII. and the earlier years of the 
Eegency of Anne of Austria. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The history of the reign of Louis XIII. of 
Prance is in all important points the history of the 
rule of Cardinal Richelieu. The royal authority^ 
during the first twelve years of that reign, had 
fallen into a state of impotency and contempt 
unknown, except for a short period preceding and 
succeeding the death of Henry III., during the 
previous century and a half. The relations of the 
great nobles of the kingdom to their sovereign 
bore a much nearer resemblance to the feudal 
anarchy that had existed before the reign of 
Louis XI., than to the loyal obedience which up- 
held the brilHant despotism of Francis I. The 
wars of the League had restored much of their 
ancient power. Henry IV., in bringing the long 
religious strife to a close, found it necessary to 
make concessions to his potent subjects. Catholic 
and Huguenot, which stripped the crown of a 
great part of its authority. At his death, Mary 
of Medicis, assuming the Regency during the 
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minority of her son, a sickly boy only nine yeara 
old, dismissed Sully, Villeroi, and the other ex- 
perienced ministers of her husband, and delivered 
the reins of government into the hands of her 
low -bom and rapacious Italian favourite Concini, 
whom she created Marshal of France and Marquis 
of Ancre. The Princes of the blood, the great 
Catholic nobles, the powerful Huguenot connexion, 
indignant at the rule of an insolent upstart, and 
counselled by the discarded ministers, plunged 
into revolt, wrung humiliating concessions from 
the Regent — who sacrificed the interests of her 
son to her blind partiality for Concini^s wife— 
and kept the kingdom for years in constant tur- 
moil. No sooner was one Civil War appeased by 
lavish grants than another broke out in some rival 
interest. 

At length, in the year 1617, the young King, 
at the instigation of a gentleman of his household, 
named De Luynes, who had acquired complete 
mastery over the feeble and suspicious mind of his 
sovereign by his aptitude in the childish amuse- 
ments — the snaring of small birds, the carving of 
little shrines, the painting of little pictures, the 
beating of drums — ^in which Louis delighted, 
ordered Vitry, Captain of his Guards, to arrest 
Concini, giving special instructions for the use of 
force in case of resistance. Vitry was a willing 
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and unscrapulous instrmnent. The bait of a 
Marshal's baton was dangled before his eyes by 
De Lnynes ; and without troubUng himself about 
the formality of resktance , on the part of his 
victim, he despatched Marshal D^Ancre in the 
court-yard of the Louvre. Louis, throwing up a 
window, applauded the d.eed. Viiiry was made 
]!i{arshal of France and Duke. De Luynes, created 
Duke and Peer, Prime Minister, and ultimately 
Constable, was endowed with the enormous 
wealth of the unhappy Italian, and with the 
matchless diamonds of the Italian's more un- 
happy wife, who was beheaded as a sorceress on 
the Place de Greve. To crown the fortunes of 
the aspiring favourite he espoused Marie de 
Bohan, only daughter of the Duke of Montbazon, 
then seventeen years old, the most beautiful, 
witty, wayward, and supremely fascinating 
woman of her time. His two brothers, obscure 
gentlemen, were also made Dukes and Peers, and 
obtained endowments suitable to their new rank. 
The queen-mother was deposed from power, and 
esjled to the castle of Blois. 

In addition to extraordinary personal a<dvan- 
tages, De Luynes possessed gracious manners, 
and a singularly amiable disposition, which dis- 
armed envy, and won all hearts; but he was 
utterly destitute of the qualifications needed to 
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cope with the evils which oppressed the State. 
ffis ambition was linuted to the quiet enjoyment 
of the splendid position to wliicli tlie royal favour 
had raised hiin, and for this end he laboured^ 
though with only partial success^ to conciliate 
hostile interests. His chief danger^ however^ 
arose not from any inimical combination^ but 
from the fickleness of his sovereign. The angry 
disgust which^ after a few years^ seized the jealous^ 
moody mind of Louis at the astonishing spectacle 
of sudden greatness^ which was the work of his 
own hands^ must have proved fatal to the whole 
family of Be Luynes had not the Constable's deaths 
at the end of the year 1621^ prevented his inevit- 
able disgrace. The post of prime minister being' 
now vacant, Mary of* Medicis resumed her old. 
empire over the mind of her son. The first use 
she made of her recovered influence was to obtain, 
much against the King's inclinations, a seat in 
tjie Privy Council, and a OardinaFs hat for her 
Chancellor, Jean Armand Duplessis de Bichelieu, 
Bishop of Lu^on. Then began that extraordinary 
career which changed the face of France and of 
Europe, 

Whoever would know what the genius and 
energy of <me man can accompUsh, for the power 
and glory of a State, should study the history of 
ihrance during the twenty years' administration of 
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Cardinal BicheUen. In 1622 the provinces and 
strong towns of the kingdom were parcelled out 
as Governments, many of them held by hereditary 
tenure, among the Princes of the Blood and th# 
high nobility, who appointed and removed all 
subordinate functionaries at their own pleasure. 
In Brittany the Duke of Venddme, in Guyenne 
the Duke of Epemon, in Languedoc the Duke of 
Montmorenci, in Champagne the Duke of Nevers, 
in Burgundy the House of Lorraine-Guise, sur- 
rounded by populations attached to them by 
habits of obedience or feudal ties, could, from 
behind the walls of numerous strongholds, bid 
defiance to the King. In the West and South 
the Huguenot community claimed nearly all the 
rights of an independent State. They refused 
submission to the royal mandates until these were 
ratified by their own Synod, and made treaties of 
alliance with foreign powers upon equal terms. 
Many of the most potent houses in France, Bohan, 
La Force, Bouillon, La Tremouille, ChatiQon, 
Sully, were still of their body. Their powerful 
military organisation, and the possession of for- 
tresses of great strength, enabled them to brave 
with impunity the anger of the Government, which 
their turbulent spirit constantly provoked. It 
was only in the previous year that Louis and the 
Constable de Luynes, at the head of all the 
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miKtary force the Crown could muster, were re- 
pelled with disgrace from the Huguenot town of 
Montauban. In case of need La Eochelle gave easy 
Access to the succours of England; and the Duke 
of Bouillon's independent principality of Sedan 
threw open Prance on the side of the Netherlands. 
In the East and South, the Spanish provinces of 
Franche Compte and Boussillon, and the dominions 
of the Duke of Lorraine, thrust like wedges through 
the frontier, and breaking up the integrity of the 
kingdom, were a perpetual menace to its security, 
and afforded support and refuge to malcontent 
nobles. Ever-recurring revolts, vexatious ex- 
actions and restrictions, paralysed industry and 
commerce. Innumerable feudal courts, possessing 
independent and conflicting jurisdictions, ham- 
pered the dispensing of justice. The roads were 
covered with robbers and assassins ; nowhere was 
there any security for life or property. Even in 
Paris, in addition to the King's Courts, the 
Archbishop, the Abbess of Montmartre, the 
Grand Prior, the Abbot of St. Grermain, and a 
number of noblemen exercised separate judicial 
rights. The safety of the capital was confided to 
forty-five decrepit watchmen; and crimes, at 
which humanity shudders, were daily perpetrated 
in the streets. Such was the internal condition 
of the kingdom. Abroad its influence was at the 
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lowest ebb. Never had the House of Austria 
been more united or triumphant. The strength 
of the great Spanish Monarchy, though waning, 
was still unbroken; and its prestige was far 
greater than its strength. In Germany the 
Emperor, Ferdinand II., aided by his able ally, 
Maximilian of Bavaria, was acquiring a position 
of power and preponderance, for which Charles 
V. had striven in vain. Prance, weakened by 
her own internal dissensions, could only look on 
in impotent anger, while an absolute supremacy in 
Europe was passing, almost without a struggle, 
into the hands of her ancient foes. 

It was the ambition of Cardinal Richelieu to 
bring into subjection the unruly forces that dis- 
tracted the kingdom, and make them elements of 
national strengtlj ; to build up from the chaotic 
materials of antiquated feudalism a powerful and 
united monarchy, which might dispute the supre- 
macy of the house of Austria in Europe. Pew 
men ever were gifted in a more eminent degree 
with all the qualifications of a great ruler. He 
had splendid genius, prescient and fruitful, capable 
of conceiving and elaborating the most stupendous 
designs; a judgment which was never dazzled by 
chimerical schemes; energy and resolution to 
which nothing was impossible. Modest, supple, 
affable, haughty, stem, unrelenting, according to 
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cmmmstances^ lie seemed to combine in himself a 
variety of characters; to be able to summon up at 
Ms will the most opposite qualities in aid of his 
ambition. Nothing was too vast, nothing too 
minute, for the grasp of his intellect. No circum- 
stance, which had even a remote bearing on his 
policy, was too insignificant for his care. While 
transacting aU the more important business of a 
great kingdom seething with agitation, and in- 
volved in complicated foreign relations, and at 
the same time personally directing an arduous 
campaign, he could find time to pen elaborate 
instructions for the guidance of some newly- 
appointed Court official. Clear-sighted in his 
aims, he pursued them with inexhaustible fertility 
of resource and unfaltering detemunation. As 
has been remarked by Bussy Babutin, a compe- 
tent and contemporary observer, from whom the 
foregoing estimate of Richelieu's capacity and 
character has been largely borrowed, it is 
difficult, when gazing on the noble features lit up 
by refined intellect and gracious benignancy 
which still live on the canvas of Philippe de 
Champagne, to understand his terrible reputation. 
In truth, he was by nature mild and placable. 
But the imperious necessities of his policy ; the 
unscrupulous plots of princes and nobles, in con- 
cert with the foreign enemies of the realm, against 
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his power and life, for selfish ends; the treachery 
and ingratitude with which his benefits were so 
often repaid ; and donbtless^ in some measnre^ the 
fierce passions which wait npon a perilons career 
of trinmphant ambition, led hivn occasionally 
to temper justice with an exceptional severity, 
which wore the odious complexion of tyranny. 
With the doubtful exception, however, of the 
Duke of Montmorend, whose life was justly for- 
feited for open rebellion, supported by foreign 
powers, there is not one of the so-called victims 
of Bichelieu whose character or designs deserve 
the slightest sympathy. Nor were any of his acts 
tainted with the perfidy and ingratitude which 
marked the conduct of Henry IV. and Sully 
towards the Duke of Biron. 

It is curious to note how sectarian prejudice 
brands as crime in the great Cardinal what it 
lauds as virtue in the great Huguenot Duke. 
Historians who extol to the skies the wisdom and 
patriotism of Sully depict Bichelieu in the darkest 
colours as a tyrannical oppressor. Yet the policy 
of the two ministers was essentially identical. 
The depression of the great nobles and the 
Huguenot league at home, the depression of the 
house of Austria abroad, were the cherished aims 
of Sully — great noble, and Huguenot though hb 
was— as they afterwards became the cherished 
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aims of BiclieUea. Both ministers laboured for 
the same ends; the difference was that the second 
brought to the work a far bolder genius and a 
stronger will. 

If Bichelieu was a redoubtable enemy, he was 
the most constant ajid generous of friends. For 
ability and devotion in his service, he thought no 
praise excessive, no recompense too splendid. And 
his government had one characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes it honourably, not only from all con- 
temporary governments, but from the govern- 
ments of all other leading States of Europe down 
to quite recent times. This was the entire 
absence of religious intolerance. A devouU be- 
liever in the creed of the Church, in which h© 
held exalted rank, and in an age when religious 
animosities were running high, he knew no dis- 
tinction of belief in the service of the State. He 
made war on the Huguenots, not as a dissenting 
sect, but as a political community, possessed of 
exceptional privileges which they abused to the 
detriment of the kingdom. The use he made of 
their complete subjugation was to place them in 
all respects on an equal footing with the CathoUcs. 
The Dukes of BouiHon and^ Schomberg and 
General Gkission commanded French armies under 
his administration, and the last two enjoyed his 
entire confidence. It is a striking satire upon the 
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valne of the claims to our admiration advanced 
most boldly by writers of eminence on behalf of 
communities of men^ and accepted by these com- 
munities themselves with the most complacent 
confidence ; a curious example of the irony of 
history, that the principle of religious freedom, 
which Protestant nations always made their 
peculiar boast, and almost always repressed by 
cunning systems of savage intolerance, one of 
which, framed by the most powerful and free of 
them all, has been described by a great Protestant 
writer, as '^ more terrible than the ten Christian 
persecutions," was practised in CathoUc Prance 
alone, during that part of the seventeenth century 
when the kingdom was absolutely governed in 
succession by a French and an Italian Cardinal, 
Bichelieu and Mazarin. 

Eicheheu only shares the common fate of all 
great men who have been successful, and whose 
careers have brought them iuto collision with 
powerful interests, in having his merits depre- 
ciated by envy, and his defects exaggerated by 
malignity. There is nothing, perhaps, in history 
which gives a more painful shock to a generous 
mind than the revelation of the infirmities of a 
glorious spirit, of petty and degrading feelings 
harboured in a lofty soul; except it be the hideous 
joy with which baser natures gloat over and dis- 
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tort failings wliich disfigure natures, in other 
respects God-like, into some resemblance to them- 
selves. EicheHeu^s opponents, vanquished in 
political strife, have taken a dastardly revenge for 
his superiority in. their memoirs. It may freely 
be admitted that neither as a statesman nor as a 
man was he by any means perfect. The irregular 
grandeur of his character cast gigantic shadows. 
As a ruler, his policy struck not only at excessive 
privileges, but at legitimate rights; its tendency 
was to crush political freedom as weU as anarchy. 
It may be said in extenuation that this is the fault 
of strong governments in periods of disorder oud 
transition; that considering the times and the 
country in which he lived, and the work he 
had to accompHsh, it was almost inevitable ; that 
anarchy is more fatal to liberty than tyranny itself. 
He was one of the most generous and enhghtened 
patrons of men of genius ; one of the most zealous 
fosterers of hterature and the fine arts that ever 
lived; yet his treatment of the illustrious Comeille 
seems to have been inspired, by resentments of 
jealous vanity which would have dishonoured a 
starving poetaster, which betray kinship with the 
meanest passions of his countryman, Voltaire. The 
amusing story in the Memoirs of the Count of 
Brienne, in which the powerful minister is de- 
scribed as having been beguiled by Madame de 
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Ghevreuse into dancing a saraband in appropriate 
trappings of green velvet, castanets, and silver 
bells, in order to win the love of Anne of Austria; 
and the equally circumstantial accounts of his mid- 
night interviews in masquerade with the celebrated 
Marion de L^Orme, would seem to show that he 
discarded alike personal dignity and professional 
decency in the pursuit of pleasure. But it must 
in fairness be taken into account, that these anec- 
dotes emanate from his deadly enemies at one of 
the most corrupt and unscrupulous periods of 
modern history; that they did not appear till 
after his death, when authoritative contradiction 
had become impossible ; and that they all want im- 
partial confirmation. Anne of Austria, in her un- 
reserved revelations, many years afterwards, to 
Madame de MotteviUe, of the incidents of her 
married life, does not appear to have known aay- 
thing of the story of the saraband. With every 
deduction which justice can claim on account of 
errors and shortcomings, EicheHeu will ever rank 
among the master spirits of the world; and of the 
many illustrious public men who have adorned 
Prance, and who were strictly Frenchmen, there 
are few indeed who can boast a purer, not one 
who can boast a more splendid fame. 

The difficulties inherent to the gigantic task, 
which EicheHeu set himself to accomplish, were 
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aggravated by weakness or perverse opposition in 
quarters from which he might naturally have ex- 
pected the most strenuous support, Louis XIII., 
flhy, ill-educated, consumed by morbid melancholy, 
deeply but gloomily religious, a prey to constantly 
recurring fits of illness which brought him to the 
brink of the grave ; devoted to unkingly, if inno- 
cent pursuits ; incapable of governing by himself, 
yet sensitively jealous of the appearance of control; 
and easily influenced through his peculiar tastes ; 
his smouldering impatience of political tutelage, 
and his conscientious scruples, could only be ruled 
by the nicest art and the firmest temper. There 
were in the Minister's favour, the King's des- 
potic tendencies, passion for military distinction, 
shrinking disgust under the burthen of State 
cares to which he felt himself unequal, and above 
all the enormous faults of his own enemies. 
Though Bichelieu soon succeeded in inspiring his 
Sovereign with admiration and awe, these, and 
not affection, formed the link that bound them 
together to the end. 

Louis had been married at the age of fourteen, 
through the policy of Mary of Medicis, to Anne 
of Austria, eldest daughter of Philip III. of Spain^ 
bom in the same year as himself. Seldom has 
there been a more uncongenial union. Anne was 
beautiful, proud with more than traditional pride 
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of her race and country^ fond of admiration and 
gaiety^ darings clever^ and unscrapnloaB. The 
cold temperament of her hasband, his joyless 
mood^ which f onnd its chief solcKse in singing dreary 
ditties of his own composing, and in prolonged 
fits of sullen musing, fiUed her with disgust. 
Her forced subjection, first to the ascendency of 
De Luynes, and afterwards to the control of the 
Queen-mother, excited her bitter indignation. 
The precarious health of her husband, by con- 
stantly inspiring her with fallacious hopes of 
release from irksome ties, prevented her schooling 
her haughty humour into the submission and the 
show of sympathy which would have given her 
dominion over his mind. And after a time 
the unbounded influence of the brilliant and dis- 
solute Duchess of Chevreuse fortified her rebellioira 
spirit and corrupted her heart. 

Bicheheu, on assuming the direction of affairs, 
whether, as his detractors relate, prompted by a 
frantic passion, or, as is more probable, by motives 
of policy and good-feeling, strenuously endeavoured 
to win the young Queen's favour. But Anne, 
counselled by Madame de Chevreuse, rejected his 
advances with scorn, and openly proclaimed her- 
self his foe. No sooner had his genius asserted its 
supremacy in the royal councils, no sooner had his 
policy begun to unf oldi tself, than they naturally 
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provoked fierce, wide-spread and stubborn antago- 
nism. As the immediate and obvious effect of his 
measures was to increase the authority wielded 
by himself, he seemed to the great majority of 
Frenchmen, while really working out, in the 
interests of France and of civilization, an inevitable 
political and social revolution, to be merely obey- 
ing the tyrannical impulses of an insatiable per- 
sonal ambition. The great Catholic nobles, the 
Huguenot confederacy, the Princes pf the Blood, 
encouraged by the open or secret support of 
England, Spain, and Lorraine, arrayed themselves 
against his projects. His old patroness, Mary of 
Medicis, exasperated at the independent attitude 
towards herself, which the responsibilities of his 
position compelled him to assume, conceived for 
him a furious hatred, which he tried in vain to 
appease by submission, and even by tears. In 
concert with her daughter-in-law she urged her 
younger son, Gaston, Duke of Orleans, to form 
leagues with foreign powers against the throne of 
his brother, and the life of the Minister, the 
scheme of the confederates comprehending the 
marriage of Anne and Gaston in the probable 
event of the Kong's death or deposition. Her 
importunities, assailing him in periods of sickness 
and mental prostration, wrung from Louis more 
than once a solemn pledge to dismiss the Cardinal 
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from his councils. But tlie fortune and the in- 
domitable will of Eichelieu triumphed over all 
foes and all obstacles. The Huguenots, though 
aided by the whole power of England, saw their 
strongholds captured and their dangerous pri- 
vileges abolished. The Princes of the Blood, and 
the great nobles, stripped of their governments, 
hereditary fiefs, and independent principalities, 
expiated their treason by death, outlawry, or 
imprisonment. Mary of Medicis, driven from 
France, died in exile at Cologne, in want of the 
necessaries of life. Gaston of Orleans, discredited 
by the incapacity, cowardice and treachery, that 
caused the destruction of his accomplices in a 
succession of abortive conspiracies, lost the power 
of doing harm. Anne of Austria having forfeited 
for everthe regard and respect of her husband by 
the scandalous leviiy of her conduct, her anxiety 
to marry his brother, and her treasonable cor- 
respondence with the enemies of the kingdom, 
was subjected to the most humiliating restraints, 
and barely escaped destruction by throwing her- 
self on the Cardinal^s mercy. With Louis himself 
the relations of his Minister at last bore a strong 
resemblance, to those which had existed between 
the Mayors of the Palace and the degenerate 
Sovereigns of the Merovingian dynasty; but the 
blood shed in the field and upon the scaffold 
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cemented not only the ephemeral authority of the 
Cardinal, but also the aggrandised and enduring 
authority of the House of Bourbon. Abroad, the 
subsidies, and afterwards the armed intervention, 
of Prance, enabled Gustavus Adolphus, and the 
Protestant chiefs who succeeded him in com- 
mand, to crush for ever the power of the Emperor; 
while the conquest of Roussillon and Lorraine, the 
revolt of Catalonia, and the occupation of Savoy, 
attested the humiliation of Spain. Even the grave 
could not conquer the strong spirit of the great 
Cardinal. It ruled the councils of Prance long 
after the wasted body, its earthly tenement, worn 
out as a sword wears through its scabbard, had 
become dust. His dying wishes were more im- 
plicitly obeyed than ever was the political testa- 
ment of a Kong of Prance. The statesmen whom 
he had formed continued after his death to direct 
the Government; and Cardinal Mazarin, whom on 
his death-bed he recommended to Louis as his 
successor, followed, though with unequal steps, in 
the political path of his master. 

The character of Cardinal Mazariu, who is 
justly entitled to a foremost place among great 
modem statesmen, was cast in a very different 
mould from that of his illustrious predecessor. 
Crafty, with the deep and subtle craft of an Italian 
politician, wary and insinuating, rather than enter- 
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prising and bold^ he trusted more to wiles than to 
vigorous action, and never resorted to force, for 
the compassing of an object, till he had exhausted 
aU the arts of persuasion and intrigue. He was 
a master of aU the learning and the accomplish- 
ments of the time. His knowledge of foreign 
politics was at once extensive and profound. He 
possessed rare gifts of eloquence and perspicuity 
in speaking and writing. Having exquisite 
natural taste>, carefully cultivated by study and 
travel; being adorned in an eminent degree with 
personal grace and beauty, and with brilliant and 
agreeable qualities of mind ; and blending in his 
manners the stately gravity due to a Spanish 
education, with the deferential courtesy of his 
Italian breeding, he had no rival in Europe as a 
finished diplomatist. As an adept in deceit, and 
in the whole dark^science of state-craft, he perhaps 
has seldom been surpassed. But for a statesman 
of the so-caUed MachievelHan school, he had two 
great defects. He wanted the ruthless will which 
marches to its goal without pity and without re- 
morse; and he was deficient in the power of 
simulating honesty or of recognising that quality 
in others. Of a disposition gentle almost to 
timidity, he was apt to over-reach himself by 
finesse; and his habit of calcnkting too excln- 
sively on the baser motives of human actions led 
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hm sometimes into fatal blunders. Intercourse 
with him sooner or later infallibly awakened in 
friend and foe an tincomf ortable feeling of being 
cheated. Without possessing the lofty range or 
the force of genius that distinguished Bichelieu^ 
his mind, though liable to be clouded by self* 
interest and by passing fears, was remarkable for 
acuteness, for the prescient sagacity of its views, 
for marvellous fertility of resource, and for a 
patient tenacity of purpose irresistible as destiny 
itself. '' Time and I against any other two*' was 
his favourite maxim. He seldom, if ever perhaps, 
postponed his private ends to the good of the 
State, but he generally shaped them in harmony 
with what he believed to be the pubHc advantage. 
He belonged to the school of statesmen who held^ 
or at least acted as if they held, that peoples were 
made for Kings; and in the main he carried out> 
by a feebler and more demoralising poHcy, the 
system of Gbvemment which he inherited from 
his predecessor. Although under the dominion of 
avarice, the meanest of all vices, and in a Minister 
like Mazarin, with despotic principles, unbounded 
opportunities, and a low standard of political 
morality, one of the most hurtful to a people, its 
influence was somewhat tempered by his love of 
magniflcence and refined enjoyments, and his 
splendid patronage of the fine arts. He merits 
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the high praise of berag the most clement of 
rulers. There is no other example in history of a 
minister of such insatiable ambition, guided by 
such arbitrary maxims, pursued and proscribed for 
BO many years with such unscrupulous malignity, 
such furious rancour, and ultimately so triumphant 
over all his enemies, who treated his adversaries 
with equal forbearance, and so consistently shrank 
from dipping his hands in blood. 

The origin of Mazarin was obscure ; his father, 
of Sicilian extraction, having been steward in the 
household of the great Roman family of Colonna. 
The young Gulio, bom in 1602, was sent for his 
education to the University of Alcaic, in Spain. 
On his return to Rome, the interest of his patrons 
obtained for him a commission in the Papal Army. 
But although he never lost his military tastes, he 
Boon relinquished the profession of arms for a 
career better suited to his genius. His skill in 
Kterary composition having attracted the notice of 
the Cardinals Barberim, nephews of the reigning 
Pontiff, Urban VIII., they took him under their 
protection; and charmed by his versatile capacity 
and his amiable disposition, advanced him to im- 
portant diplomatic employments in Italy and 
France. His new profession brought him, in 
the year 1630, during the Mantuan war, into 
contact with Cardinal Richelieu, who appreciating 
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his great abiUties and Ms engaging qnaHties, 
loaded h™ witli marks of esteem and affection. 
Mazarin happened to be in Paris iq the year 1639 
on a confidential mission from the Papal See, when 
the sndden death of Father Joseph de Tremblay 
deprived Eichelieu of his most able and trusted 
counciQor. The powerful minister fixed upon the 
Papal Envoy as the person best qualified to supply 
the loss, assigned him apartments in the Palais 
Cardiual, obtained for him the red hat which had 
been destined for the famous Capuchin, and 
admitted him to his entire confidence. Mazarin 
was especially useful to his benefactor as a medium 
of communication with the King and Queen. His 
gentle pUancy, and deferential bearing, soothed 
the jealous and irritable temper of Louis. His 
insinuating manners and perfect knowledge of the 
Spanish tongue won him the regard of Anne of 
Austria, nOw reduced to isolation by the death or 
banishment of nearly all her adherents. 

On the death of Bichelieu the position of his 
followers was eminently precarious. The exist- 
ence of the King had long held by a thread. It 
was impossible that life could flicker much longer 
in his emaciated frame; and his children were 
still infants. The statesmen of the school of the 
late minister, men of great ability and eager 
ambition, who had been absolutely devoted to 
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their patron, not only represented a policy odiouB 
to tlie great body of tlie nation, but had in many 
cases excited the personal emnity of the Queen, 
and of the great nobles of the realm. The House 
of Cond6, aggrandized in an extraordinary degree 
by its alliance with Cardinal BicheHeu, was their 
chief support; but the character of the Prince 
was proverbially shifty and self-seeking. It 
eeemed as if the political structure reared by their 
master with such a bold and skilful hand would 
topple down in ruin on their heads. Louis, even 
while the impression of the solemn death-bed 
interview which terminated the momentous, ever 
varying, but never-broken relations which had 
bound him and his great minister together for 
twenty years, was still fresh on his mind, had dis- 
played singular ingratitude and want of feeling. 
When the Cardinal^s death was reported to him, 
not caring to dissemble his joy at being released 
from the servitude which he had neither known 
how to throw off nor to support with dignity, he 
exclaimed '' I am at length a king/' For a few 
weeks he seemed to enjoy his liberty, and the 
appearance of directing in person the govenunent 
of the kingdom. In order, apparently, to con- 
vince his subjects that the severity which had 
hitherto distinguished his reign was solely due to 
the oounaela of the deceased prelate, he granted 
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an amnesiy for political offences. Princes of the 
Blood and great nobles^ long entombed in dun- 
geons^ or forced to eat the bitter bread of exile^ 
again thronged the Royal ante-chambers at St. Grer- 
main. Every day added to the returned swarm of 
illustrious proscribed, who, gathering in excited 
groups, scowled with hatred and scorn at the 
adherents of the late minister, decked out in the 
dignities of which they had been despoiled; 
watched with ill-dissembled hope the manifest 
tracings of death upon the countenance of their 
sovereign ; and crowded in noisy homage around 
Anne of Austria, their old accomplice in treason, 
and the destined instrament of their triumph aud 
revenge. The leading figure among these haughly 
malcontents was the young Duke of Beaufort, 
second son of the Duke of Vend6me, and grand- 
son of Henry IV., brave, handsome, rash, pre- 
sumptuous, without capacity or conduct, but 
popular and high in the favour of the Queen. 

To the dangers he shared in common with his 
colleagues was added, in the case of Mazarin, the 
odium nearly always provoked by the rapid eleva- 
tion of a foreign adventurer of obscure extraction. 
The difficulties of his situation could only be sur- 
mounted by the exercise of all his art. Policy 
and his natural disposition suggested the same 
course of action. He set himself to attract friends 
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and disarm foes, by humility of deportment, by 
flattering caresses, and by constant offices of 
kindness. Naturally inclined to luxury and mag- 
nificence, he adopted a style of living plain even 
to meanness. He took pains to conceal his influ- 
ence in the King^s councils, and affected a wish 
to be permitted to retire to Rome. He paid 
obsequious homage to rank and power, and did j 

not disdain to propitiate the most insignificant 
court official. His efforts to win the favour of 
the Queen, though secret, were unremitting. 
Nor was Anne of Austria, now in the ripe splen- 
dour of her voluptuous beauty, and aspiring to 
be Eegent with absolute power, insensible to the 
charm which personal graces and delicate fiattery 
lent to the councils of the astute politician. 

Within five months Louis XIII. followed Car- 
dinal Richelieu to the grave. When he felt his 
end drawing near, he summoned Mazarin and 
Baron Chavigny, the ablest and best beloved of 
Richelieu^s political pupils, to assist him in pre- 
paring an Edict of Regency to regulate the 
government of France during the minority of 
his son. Mazarin prudently held aloof as much 
as possible from the discussions in the Council of 
State, resigning the lead to the bolder Chavigny, 
by whose advice a solemn Declaration of the 
King's will was drawn up, and formally registered 
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by the Parliament of Paris. To tliis settlement 
Lotus exacted public oaths of obedience from his 
wife, from the great judicial and administrative 
bodies of the Capital,, and from the principal, 
personages of the realm. Ancient precedent and 
the necessities of the time compelled him, notwith- 
standing the well-founded distrust and dislike 
with which he regarded his wife and his brother, 
to appoint the one Eegent and the other Lieu- 
tenant-General of the kingdom. But he vested a 
controlling power in a Council of Regency, com- 
posed, in addition to the Duke of Orleans, of the 
Prince of Cond§, Mazarin, Chavigny, and his 
father BoutHUier, and the Chancellor Seguier. 

The conduct of the Queen at this juncture was 
marked by all the perfidy of which her husband 
so often and so bitterly complained, and by a 
degree of political skill for which no one, with 
the exception perhaps of EicheUeu, had hitherto 
given her credit. Knowing well that her own 
popularity, the passions of the great nobles, and 
the strong reaction that had already set in against 
the repressive system of the late minister, would 
sweep away the unusual restrictions imposed upon 
her by the Kiug^s testament, and, counselled by Ma- 
zarin to temporise, she took the required oath with 
cheerful alacrity, and with earnest protestations 
of devotion and gratitude. In order to guard 
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herself against the cabals of the Duke of Orleans^ 
who had publicly questioned the legitimacy of her 
children; and to escape from the position of being 
merely the head of a turbulent and rapacious 
factionj of dependence on her old partizans^ with 
whose political views she no longer sympathised^ 
she formed a secret league for mutual support 
I with the Prince of Cond^^ the mainstay of Biche- 
Ueu^s friends^ and the mortal enemy of the House 
of Yenddme. The event fully justified her pru« 
dence and foresight. On the death of Louis 
XTTT., the Duke of Beaufort and his party^ treat* 
ing the Edict of Begency^ and the Coundl of 
Regency with contempt^ carried Anne in triumph 
to Paris^ amidst the acclamations of the people^ 
fts absolute ruler of the realm* The Lieutenant- 
General and the Council^ influenced by Conde^ 
who Lad been gained over, and by Chavigny, 
whose sagacity divined the necessities of the 
aituationj determined upon a voluntary abdicatiozt 
of their functions. In a few days Louis XIY.^ 
then five years old^ held his first Bed of Justice. 
Orleans, with ill-dissembled reluctance^ announced 
to the High Court of Parliament the resignation 
of himseU and his colleagues in the Goveminent, 
and proposed to invest the Begent with unlimited 
aathoriiy* Cond6 signified his approval. A 
decree was passed amidst the greatest enthusiasm 
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by whidi the magistrates annulled the will of 
Louis XEILj which they had so recently affirmed 
with eqnal unanimity. Orleans was again created 
Identenant-G^neral oi the Eingdom by iiie 
Begentj and the members of the Oonncil of 
Bqgency^ with Cond^ as.President^ continned to 
hold their posts at her pleasure. 

Anne of Austria had now attained the fruition 
of her hopes. But the exultation of success was 
soon sobered by the difficulties of her new posi- 
tion* She found herself between twdrreconcilably 
kostile parties^ each of which had contributed to 
promote her ambition. The one composed of the 
House c^ Cond^^ the connexions of Richelieu, the 
esperienced statesmen acnd able soldiers he had 
raised around the throne^ represented victory and 
tibe humiliation of the house of Austria abroad^ 
and the plenitude of the royal authority at home. 
These urged her to recollect only that she was 
mother of the King of France^ to observe the 
treaty engagements of the kingdom sealed on 
many a glorious field of battle^ and to preserve in 
undiminished splendour the inheritance of her 
son. The other party^ consisting of the majority 
of the great princes and nobles^ her own old con- 
federates^ backed by the Church and by popular 
fldehng^ peremptorily demanded immediate peace 
without regard to existing alliances and public 
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iaith, with the other OathoKo powers; the restora- 
tion of the forfeited dominions and feudal powers 
of the depressed nobles j the confiscation of Eiche- 
Keu's wealth, the degradation of his family and 
adherents^ and the reversal of his policy. The 
very first acts of her authority as Eegent revealed 
to her the inevitable dangers that beset her course. 
On her return to the Louvre from the Palace of 
Justice she had appointed several of her old ad- 
herents to seats in the Council of State, and made 
one of them, the Bishop of Be auva is, Prime 
Minister. But she also commissioned a confidential 
agent to offer Mazarin, who since the death of 
the king had secluded himself in his dingy lodg- 
ings, professing to his friends ignorance of the 
intrigues on foot, and despondency regarding his 
own prospects, the post of Vice-President of the 
Council. And in observance of her secret en- 
gagements with Conde, an intimation was con- 
veyed to Cliavigny,Bouthillier, and the Chancellor 
Seguier of her desire that they should retain their 
offices in the Ministry. Beaufort and his friends, 
almost beside themselves with amazement and 
anger, nnmediately assailed her with clamorous 
remonstrances, which she endeavoured, with only 
partial success, to satisfy by representing to them 
the necessity of temporising until she had acquired 
some knowledge of pubKc affairs. They only con- 
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sented to wait until their mistress had the support 
of the presence and counsels of Madame de 
Chevreuse, whose return from her long exile in the 
Netherlands was daily expected, before, as they 
openly declared, transferring to themselves all the 
offices and governments which had been usurped 
during the late reign by the adherents of the new 
political system, and all the vast possessions ac- 
quired by the family of Cardinal Richelieu. The 
character and career of the extraordinary woman, 
upon whose return to Court such momentous 
issues seemed to hang, caU for something more 
than a mere passing notice. 

When the Duke of Luynes found himself 
suddenly raised from obscurity and indigence to 
the highest rank, and unbounded wealth, by the 
favour of Louis XIII. and the plunder of the un- 
fortunate Concinis, his first care was to add lustre 
and strength to his new position by an alliance 
with one of the great families of Prance. The 
unrivalled charms, sparkling wit, and imperious 
spirit of Marie de Rohan, only daughter of the 
Duke of Montbazon, had, just then, burst upon 
the Court of France in a dawn which gave 
dazzUng promise of the transcendent power which 
afterwards set the world in a flame. De Luynes, 
with the support of the King, sought Marie's 
hand in marriage. In order to promote his suit. 
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lie laid at the feet of the proud young beauty the 
magmficent diamonds of the Marchioness d'Ancre, 
Baid to exceed in value those in the possession of 
any other European subject^ and the office of 
Superintendent of the Queen's Household^ the 
greatest which a woman could hold under the 
French Crown. The handsome person and win- 
ning manners of the f ayourite made an impression 
On Mademoiselle de Rohan's heart ; his splendid 
offers dazzled her ambition^ and she accepted his 
hand without reluctance. But her eleyation at 
Court was opposed by an angry cabal. The 
young Queen resisted an appointment which 
placed at the head of her household a self-willed 
beauty but a year older, and of more brilliant 
attractions than herself. The Duchess of Mont- 
morend and the haughty Spanish dames who 
had hitherto formed Anne's estabhshment, re- 
fused to acknowledge the new Supenntendent, and 
Louis had to exert the royal authority with some 
harshness, to make his will obeyed. Marie Uyed 
happily with her husband, and up to the time of 
his death, supported his interests with the 
courageous fidelity which was the finest feature of 
her character. During the first year of her 
widowhood, the miscarriage of Anne of Austria, 
caused by a fall while romping with Madame de 
Luynea in the long gallery of the Louvre, led to 
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the dismissal of the Daobess and her banisliment 
from Court. A few months after her disgrace she 
married the Duke of Chevreuse^ youngest son of 
Henry Duke of Guise^ who had been murdered at 
Blois. This great alliance procured her recal to 
Court and her re-appointment to high office about 
the person of the Queen. In other respects her 
second marriage was unfortunate. ChoTreuse^ 
who had degenerated from his illustrious race in 
everything except personal beauty, was sunk in 
sloth and pleasure* The Duchess, neglected by 
her husband, threw ofiE all moral restraint, gave 
free rein to her bold and wayward spirit, and with 
qualifications for success which haye seldom been 
equalled, launched out upon that stormy career of 
uitrigue in love and politics, which soon made 
her the most famous woman in Europe. 

The coldness which had at first existed between 
Anne of Austria and the young Superintendent 
of her heusehold gradually gave place to feelings 
of confidence and afEection. Madame de Chevreuse 
espoused the quarrels, of her mistress, who keenly 
resented the precedence allowed to the Queen- 
mother by the jealous distrust of the King, with 
the passionate ardour of her nature* Bicheliea^ 
then rising rapidly in power, conceiyed for h^ a 
profound admiration which nothing was ever able 
to ^ctinguislu He spared no efiort to win her 
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over to his interests. But she treated his ad- 
vances with galling mockery, turned him into 
ridicule with the Queen, and was the soul of every 
conspiracy that troubled his administration. A 
large share of the faults and the unhappiness of 
Anne of Austria^s married life must be attributed 
to the evil influence of Madame de Chevreuse. 
She encouraged the Queen in her ill-judged course 
of political cabal, and domestic contumacy. In 
concert with her lover. Lord Holland, she was the 
promoter and confidante of the Queen's liason 
with the Duke of Buckingham; and bore a prin- 
cipal part in the celebrated midnight revels in the 
gardens of the Louvre and at Amiens which cast 
dishonour on the throne of France. She was the 
most active member of the conspiracy of the 
Prince of Chalaisforthe assassination of Richelieu 
and perhaps of the King, and the marriage of 
Anne of Austria with the Duke of Orleans. 
Chalais, betrayed and deserted by Orleans and 
his other associates, was sustained in prison, and 
even to the foot of the scafEold, by her fearless 
devotion. Her multiplied ofEences naturally pro- 
voked the indignation of Louis XIII. He would 
have shut her up in the Bastille, but at the Car- 
dinal's intercession, she was exiled for a few 
months to her chateau at Dampierre, and then 
permitted to retire to the Court of the Duke of 
Lorraine. 
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The Minister, however, soon found that the im- 
placable Duchess was a more formidable foe in 
exile than at the Court of Prance. Wandering 
restlessly from one country to another, unpolled 
by vanity, ambition and hatred, she compelled 
sovereigns and • statesmen of the most opposite 
views and character to confess the power of her 
&scinations andbecome accomplices in her schemes. 
Men and women, the most virtuous and the most 
abandoned, alike found points of irresistible 
attraction in the curiously chequered nature of the 
brilliant Frenchwoman. Admired and f Sted at the 
Courts of Madrid, London, Brussels, and Nancy, 
Bhe raised np enemies everywhere against the 
French Grovemment, and knit together powerful 
foreign confederacies to aid the efforts of domestic 
insurrection. She and her party would have seen 
with joy the troops of Spain and Lorraine pene- 
trate into the heart of France from the Bast, 
while the English advanced victoriously from the 
Huguenot fortresses in the West, so that the suc- 
cessful invasion should hurl the detested Cardinal 
from power. 

Yet in the very midst of their mortal duel it 
seemed as if Richelieu and Madame de Chevreuse 
suddenly agreed to bury their animosities and 
unite their interests. After the final discomfiture 
of the caballings of Mary of Medicis, at the very 
moment when she was exulting in assured success. 
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I on the memorable " Day of Dupes/' the Cardinal 
made the Marquis of Chateauneuf Keeper of the 
Seals. Chateauneuf was a favoured lover of the 
Duchess. Delighted at his advancement^ and 
anxious to witness his good-fortune, she offered 
her friendship to Eicheheu. The Minister, ever 
willing to convert her into a friend, induced the 
King to permit her to return to the French 
Court, and to have unrestricted access to Anne of 
Austria. But the plots against his administration 
were continued without interruption ; and after a 
time he discovered that Chateauneuf, who had given 
a strong proof of devotion by presiding at the trial 
of his early benefactor the Duke of Montmorenci, 
debauched by his mistress, was betraying the 
secrets of State to Anne of Austria, and habitually 
reviling himself with the grossest license of accu- 
sation and invective. The treacherous Keeper of 
the Seals was condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment, under harsh restrictions, in the citadel of 
Angouleme. Madame de Chevreuse was ordered 
to retire again to Dampierre, and strictly forbidden 
to hold communication with the Queen. 

Nothing daunted by ill-success, she continued 
her intrigues with foreign powers; and journeying 
up to Paris disguised as a peasant-woman, held 
Becret interviews with Anne of Austria in the 
Convent of Yal de Grace. The spies of the Cardinal 
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detected these stolen visits of his fair enemy* The 
Duchess was hurried away from Dampierre to a 
melancholy chateau in the gloomy depths of a 
yast forest near Tours; and^ what she resented as 
unpardonable malice on the part of the Minister, 
was committed to the rigorous control of her 
husband. Bichelieu, however, soon relented to 
her expostulations, permitted her to live at Tours, 
where she completely captivated the simple old 
Archbishop, and suppKed her liberally with 
money. She remained at Tours carrying on secret 
correspondence with the Queen, and with Spain, 
Lorraine, and the banished nobles, until the 
detection of her treasonable intrigues by Eichelieu 
placed the life of Anne of Austria herself at his 
mercy. Then the Duchess, justly fearing that she 
had exceeded the utmost limits of forbearance, 
resolved to fly the country. Leaving Tours in her 
coach, as if for an afternoon drive, she attired her- 
self in thedressof a cavaUer, sent back the equipage, 
with the blinds drawn down, by a circuitous route, 
and mounted a horse which had been stationed at 
a convenient point caparisoned for a journey. Her 
splendid jewels, the bequest of her first husband, 
were committed, on the road, to the charge of the 
young Prince of Marsillac. Eidiagpost, without 
attendants, she traversed the southern provinces 
of France, meeting with ludicrous adventures. 
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from whicli she extricated herself with pecnliar 
gaiety and sang-froid, and finally crossed the 
Pj^ennees in safety. But although received at 
the Courts of the powers hostile to France with 
almost regal honours, Madame Chevreuse, a true 
Frenchwoman, pined amidst the most splendid 
scenes of foreign capitals for the delights of 
Parisian society. After a short time, she made 
fresh overtures with the view of obtaining per- 
mission to return to France. The Cardinal, always 
indulgent to his beautiful enemy, and no longer 
fearing her influence over the Queen, required 
from her only submission, and a promise of amend- 
ment. But Anne of Austria, who now had her 
own reasons for dreading the presence of her rest- 
less friend, secretly contrived the means of putting 
a stop to the negociations. 

At the time of Richelieu's death, the Duchess 
had been six years in exile ; years of disappoint- 
ment and chagrin, which made sad havoc in the 
peerless charms, which thrice that period of active 
intrigue had touched only to improve. And the 
event which might have been counted on as the 
termination of her wanderings, seemed likely to 
render them eternal. Louis XIII. specially ex- 
cepted her from the amnesty he granted for 
political ofEences, and by his last testament con- 
denmed her to perpetual banishment from the 
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Frencli Court. Wten the Parliament of Paris 
had ammlled this will, the Eegent, with apparent 
cordiality, but real reluctance, despatched missives 
of recal to her old ally, then the guest of the 
Archduke Ferdinand, at Brussels. The Duchess 
and the Flemish Court, confident of her un- 
bounded empire over the mind of Anne of Austria, 
and behoving that her return to France would be 
immediately followed, notwithstanding the recent 
victory of Eocroi, by the entire reversal of 
Richelieu's political measures, publicly manifested 
undignified exultation. In council with her 
Spanish friends she mapped out the future poKcy 
of France, and accepted their premature gratitude 
for an advantageous peace with a gracious con- 
descension which was untroubled by a single 
doubt. Departing from Brussels attended by the 
whole Court, welcomed along her route by the 
Flemish and French authorities with extraordi- 
nary public honours, she . slowly pursued her 
triumphal progress towards Paris, disdainful of 
the oLous wLngs transmitted Jo her through 
common friends by her irritated mistress, of the 
revolution which circumstances had wrought in 
the Regent's feelings and opinions. 

It must be admitted that the party of great 
nobility and their foreign allies had apparently 
strong grounds for satis&ction at the change of 
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goyemment in France'. Few even amongst those 
most experienced in the crooked ways of politiGal 
life entertained a donbt as to the side to which the 
Begent would incline. She was known to have 
lent her sanction to most of the plots formed in 
the late reign by the feudal party^ in concert witih 
her brother the King of Spain ; plots which did 
not always respect the crown, perhaps the life, of 
her husband. She was, notoriously, the bosom 
friend of the most active spirit of that party; and 
even in exile Madame Chevreuse had continuedj 
seemingly to the very last, not only to inspire the 
councils of her friends, but to rule the heart of hsat 
mistress. In the long struggle for power, Anne, 
as she and her partizans loudly proclaimed, had 
received at the hands of Bichelieu and his creatures 
not only great injuries, but insults devised with 
ingenious malice to outrage her feelings asa queen 
and a woman. She had been more than once 
rescued from terrible perils, provoked by her im- 
prudence, by the self-immolating fidelity of de* 
voted adherents. Proud of her lineage and of her 
beauty, imperious and self-willed, courageous even 
to temerity, quick and apparently tenacious in her 
feeUngs, Anne did not seem one who could find it 
easy to forget an obligation or an injury. It was 
natural that her accession to sovereign mle should 
make the followers of the late Minister tremble 
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for their safety ; that her tried partizaos whom 
the prisons had disgorged, or who had flocked 
arotmd her from banishment, should exult in anti- 
cipation of the signal vengeance and the splendid 
rewards with which the haughty daughter of the 
Caesars would requite so much devotion and so 
many wrongs. Moreover, Anne was a Spanish 
Infanta, warmly attached to her brother, the 
Catholic King, in whose interests she had 
more than once betrayed her adopted country; 
warmly attached to the Catholic faith, although 
she might occasionally temper the severity of her 
religious principles by laxiiy of practice. The 
ties of family and religion bound her to dissolve 
the unholy league, which to the scandal of 
Christendom, a Prince of the Church had 
formed with heretical powers, in order to dieck 
the triumphant march of Catholicity in Germany. 
But there were causes, some unsuspected at 
that time, some not sufficiently taken into account, 
which operated so as, in a great measure, to falsify 
the hopes and fears to which her assumption of 
the Regency had given birth. Her real nature 
was p, sealed volume even to her most intimate 
friends. Not even the sharp-witted Duchess of 
Chevreuse seems to have harboured a suspicion 
of the strong-willed ambition and the deep 
duplicity which lay at the foundation of the 
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character of tlie seemingly pliant beauty^ so 
greedy of admiration, and so prone to levity, of 
all whose rash escapades in love and politics, of 
whose most secret moments she had been long the 
. confidante. And, during the last five years of his 
rule, Anne, unknown to all her friends, appears 
to have been in intimate, though carefully con- 
cealed, alliance with Cardinal BicheUeu. At that 
terrible juncture of her life, when the Cardinal, hav- 
ing discovered that his military plans were betrayed 
and his secret negociations foiled by her treachery, 
charged her with high treason in the Council of 
States; when the faithful agent of her political 
crimes. La Porte, was seized and flung into a 
dungeon of the Bastile, where his constancy would 
probably be tested by the rack; when, in an 
agony of despairing terror, she besought the 
Prince of Marsillao to carry her out of France ; 
when the beautiful and virtuous Mademoiselle 
de Hautefort, throwing to the winds, with the 
noblest self-devotion, the love of the King, her 
own safety, and, what she valued far more, 
her reputation, in order to rescue her mistress 
from destruction, penetrated into the Bastile, dis- 
guised as a soubrette, to communicate with La 
Porte, whose heroic fidelity extorted a warm tribute 
of admiration from the baffled minister ; and 
when all these efforts, and even her own wanton 
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perjury in the Holy Encharist were of no avail * 
against the clear proofs in the Cardinal's 
possession^ Anne threw herself on Bicheliea's 
mercy, and purchased safety by unconditional 
submission. She continued to be the object of 
the ardent loyalty of her old friends, who con- 
fided to her all their plots. There is a goodt 
reason to believe it was from her the Cardinal, vi^^^^i 
oppressed by the gloom of mortal illness and 
approaching disgrace at Tarascon, received the: 
mysterious packet which enabled h^m to crush the 
conspiracy of Cinq Mars, and finally establish his 
power. 

Eichelieu, on his part, rendered the humiliating 
restrictions which Louis XTTI. imposed on his 
wife less intolerable, and promoted her inte- 
rests. Aided by a seasonable storm, which 
drove the King for a night's shelter to 
his wife's apartments in the Louvre, the only 
habitable portion of the Palace, he brought about 
a renewal of conjugal relations, which had been 
interrupted since the conspiracy of the Prince of 
Chalais. This reconciliation resulted in the birth 
of a Dauphin after a barren nuptial of tweniy 
years. We have the Queen's own public testimony 
to the effect that had the great minister survived 
Louis Xni. she would, if possible, have added to 
his power. Mother of a king and ruler of a 
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mighty kingdom she had no longer the viewB and 
interests of the neglected childless wif e^ encom- 
passed by the creatures and oppressed by the 
domination of a triumphant enemy. The point of 
most moment to her was no longer a question of 
persons^ but a question of State policy; not so 
much whether one of two rival &ctions should 
prevail^ as whether the absolute authority of the 
King should be established on the wrecks of the 
feudal system, or the over-grown power of the 
nobles should again overshadow the throne. And 
it required a very short ^erience of governing 
to teach her that to break with the experienced 
politicians of Eichelieu^s pariy would be to throw 
the kingdom, at a perilous crisis, into inex- 
tricable confusion. Mazarin and Chavigny held 
in their hands the threads of a net -work 
of political schemes which embraced half of 
Europe. They alone possessed the ability and 
knowledge of affairs required to steer the vessel 
of the State through the perils of a period of 
foreign war and internal transition. The feudal 
party, long ostracised, and for the greater part 
incapable, lost no opportunity . of displaying 
equal ignorance and presumption. Their swelling 
seH-conceit and fussy incompetency soon won for 
them the nickname of " The Importants.^' The 
Marquis of Chateauneuf, the only able and ex- 
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perienced statesman they conld boast^ broken hj 
twelve years of solitary imprisonment, and pro- 
scribed by the fierce enmity of the Honse of 
Cond6 for the part he had played in the tragic 
downfall of the last Duke of Montmorenci, sought 
only a tranquil retreat at his country house of 
Montrouge. Their ostensible leader, the Bishop 
of Beauvais, was, in the words of Cardinal de 
Betz, ''a mitred fool /' "an idiot of idiots/' And, 
in addition to the disadvantages suggested by a 
comparison of persons, to hand over to the 
Importants the reins of Qovemment would be 
to goad iuto revolt an able and powerful party, 
headed by the wily Cond6 and his heroic son, and 
to undo the labours of Cardinal Bichelieu. Thus 
new motives,, bom of new poUtical circumstances, 
had gradually estranged Anne of Austria from 
her old friends. Another consideration, springing 
from soffier emotions, and perhaps equally potent, 
had also begun to influence her conduct. The 
various ability and political knowledge of 
Mazarin, his handsome person, graceful man- 
ners, and absolute devotion to her personal 
interests, untrammelled by French associations 
or sympathies, enchained her nnderstaading aad 
her heart. 

Still theevent of the struggle was long donbtM. 
It is evident from Mazarin's secret memoranda |^ 
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how,great and how protracted were Us fears and 
his uncertainty. When Madame de Chevrense 
arrived in Paris she was received kindly^ though 
somewhat coldly^ by the Begent ; the feudal 
party^ still supported by the popular re-action^ 
and numbering in its ranks the great majority of 
the clergy^ nobility^ and magistrates^ and all 
Anne's fetvourite ladies^ ranged itself under her 
banner. Had she played her cards with judgment^ 
and consented to temporise in consideration of the 
difficulties of her mistress's position^ she mighty 
perhaps^ have ultimately won the game. Old 
associations of friendship and service, the in- 
fluence of religion^ and the ties of family^ the 
claims of gratitude and the dread of dishononr^ 
were brought to bear^ in all their f orce^ on the 
Queen's mind by advocates to whose remon- 
strances, venerable character, or proved devotion 
gave ahnost irresistible weight. Anne wonld 
gladly have made considerable sacrifices in order 
to reconcile the rival factions and propitiate her 
old friends. She cheerfully abandoned to their 
hatred Ghavigny, to whose counsels she attributed 
the last testament of her husband. Ghavigny had 
beenMazarin's earUest friend and patronin France, 
and the two statesmen had continued up to this 
time bound to each other in close friendship ; but 
the Cardinal connived without compunction at 
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the disgrace of such a formidable competitor. 
He also^ by the Queen's desire^ made repeated 
overtures to Madame de Ohevreuse for a union of 
interests, offering in return splendid advantages 
for herself and her friends. But the imperious 
Duchess, not deigning to inform herself of the 
real character of the Regent, or of the changes 
which time and circumstances had wrought during 
her six years of exile, spumed his advances, and 
insisted, as a preliminary act of justice, on the 
immediate restoration of Chateauneuf to the high 
office he had forfeited. Mazarin, however, had 
made up his mind to retire from Frauce rather 
than accept such an able and unscrupulous 
colleague. And the Princess of Cond6, whose 
wise counsek aiid tried friendship had just weight 
with the Regent, declared that the restoration of 
the late Keeper of the Seals to a leading post in 
the Government would alienate from it the 
support of her husband and son. 

When Anne of Austria's positive refusal to recall 
Chateauneuf opened the eyes of the Importants to 
the altered state of her relations with them, their 
astonishment and fury knew no bounds. They 
overwhelmed her with the most bitter reproaches, 
with threats and insults. The Court rang with 
their angry complaints, not less distasteful to the 
Que^i because in a measure well-founded, and 
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with obscene jests which made her blood boil. 
She had become the political pnpil of Mazarin^ 
and the private conferences which she held late 
into every night with her handsome mentor^ scan- 
dalised hei* friends^ and famished his opponents 
with a fertile theme for scnrrilons lampoons. The 
insolent freedom and even rudeness of the Duke of 
Beauf ortj who on one occasion went so far as to 
turn his back on her with a contemptuous gesturOj 
before the whole Court ; .the arrogant lectures of 
the Duchess of Chevreuse ; and the hostile atti- 
tude of the rest of the party gradually stifled her 
natural feelings of compunction for the line of 
policy she found it her interest to pursue. 

Mazarin shaped his conduct with incomparable 
art^ and turned every circumstance to the best ac- 
count. The quarrel between the Duchesses of 
LongueviUe and Montbazon^ breaking out at a 
seasonable moment^ linked the House of Gond6 
more firmly to his cause^ and enabled him with 
security to deal his adversaries a blow from 
which they never recovered. Madame de Chev- 
reuse and Beaufort^ rendered desperate by defeat 
and the exile of Madame de Montbazon^ and un- 
able to dislodge their wi^ antagonist by less 
criminal means^ contrived a plot for his assassi- 
nation. The Cardinal^ well served by his spies, 
narrowly escaped with his Ufe, and used the oppor- 
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ttmity to bring matters to a crisis. Bepairing to 
the Council of State, he demanded permission 
from the Regent to retire to Rome, unless she 
valued his services sufficiently to protect him from 
the malice of his enemies. He was warmly sup- 
ported by the Prince of Cond6, who detested the 
House of Venddme. The Regent, now com- 
pletely devoted to him, and weary of the insolence 
of the " Importants,^' agreed to sustain him by 
decisive measures. By her command, Beaufort 
was arrested at the Louvre, and shut up in the 
fortress of Vincennes. The Duke of Venddme^ 
Madame de Chevreuse, and, later on, even Madame 
de Hautefort, whose romantic loyalty and noble 
character adorn the pages of history and fiction^ 
were banished from Court. The simple Bishop of 
Beauvais being no longer required to act as a 
screen to the favourite, was sent to his diocese. 
The most perilous services in the late reign, and 
the most humble submission to the new Govern- 
ment were not sufficient to atone for honest con- 
sistency and want of political foresight. The 
ingratitude of Anne of Austria was complete ; the 
policy of Richelieu triumphed, and Cardinal 
Mazarin took the helm as acknowledged Prime 
Minister. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Thb first iem years of Cardinal Mazarin's ad- 

were on the whole sunny and tranquil. The im- 
pulse which the mighty gemus of Richelieu had 
given to the State machine,carried it along smoothly 
for a long period after his death; and the milder 
policy of his successor rendered its pressure less 
galling. The nation, relieved from the iron grasp 
in which it had writhed for twenty years, breathed 
again with something of the rapture of recovered 
freedom. There was little open opposition. The 
Begent was gracious, profuse in her bounties, and 
popular. A witty courtier, commenting on the 
general satisfection, declared that the French 
language was reduced to the five words, ^^ The 
Queen is so good.'' The Minister was prudent 
and conciliating. The Court was splendid, and 
the arms of Prance were crowned with unprece- 
dented glory. The vigour and decision with 
which the Lnportants had been quelled, caused 
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the temporising state-craffc of Mazarin to be as- 
cribed to magnanimity and not to weakness. 

Madame de Ohevreuse alone of the Minister's 
foes stood forth in active opposition, tmdannted 
and implacable. Banished to her country-house 
in Touraine, she resumed her treasonable corres- 
pondence with Spain, which in less fortunate days 
had been so zealously promoted by the Eegent. 
But she soon found that she could not hope from 
the vigilant rancour of an ungrateful mistress, or 
the insensible heart of the Italian Cardinal, the 
partial indulgence she had so often experienced 
from Eichelieu. A secret agent of the Govern- 
ment arrived at Tours to conduct her, as a state 
prisoner, to the Castle of Angouleme. The daring 
spirit which years before had borne her from 
the same spot, in the guise of a handsome young 
cavalier, in adventurous flight across the Pyrennees, 
animated her still ; but the generous enemy who 
had supplied the funds for her romantic enter- 
prise no longer existed. Penniless, but carrying 
concealed in her girdle the famous Ciijcini O/ 
diamonds, she escaped from her house at night in ' 
disguise. Her daughter, a young girl of singular 
courage and beauty, was her only companion. 
The fugitives set out on foot for the coast of 
Brittany, braved extraordinaiy hardships, perUs, 
and fatigues, and succeeded inreaclung St. Malo. 
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The kindness of a Breton nobleman provided 
them mth passages on board a ship bound for 
England; but the vessel was captured by an 
English man-of-war in the service of the Parlia- 
ment^ and the Duchess being recognised as a 
friend of Queen Henrietta Maria, was carried a 
prisoner to the Isle of Wight. It was proposed 
to deliver her up to the Begent. Fortunately for 
her, one of her old admirers. Lord Pembroke, 
was Governor of the Island, and he allowed her 
to depart for the Low Countries. The ill-starred 
wanderers reached Dunkirk in a lamentable- 
plight, destitute of the commonest necessaries. 
The Duchess had only left her the mortifying 
resource of imploring the compassion of her old 
friend, the Archduke, from whom she had parted 
amidst such trinmplial pomp, and with such mag- 
nificent promises, little more than a year before. 
Fallen and cheerless in themselves, and still sadder 
by contrast, were the fortunes of Madame de 
Chevreuse in her third exile from France. The 
political influence which formerly had made her 
an honoured guest at the greatest Courts of 
Europe, had in a large measure gone from her; 
and time and disappointment had dimmed the 
joyous sparkle of her wit, and the lustre of her 
radiant beauty. She took up her residence at 
liege, pouring forth furious, but unheeded de- 
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ntinciatioiiB agamst MaEarin, or eating away her 
heart in sullen anger^ until the retnm of tronbled 
times restored her to her beloved Paris ; to that 
life of reckless gaiety aad restless intrigue which 
she loved so well. 

Isolated cases of caballing like this of Madame 
de Chevreuse had, however, little effect on the 
general tranqniUity of the kingdom. These were 
afterwards known as ^' the fair days of the 
Begency.^' 

^ But the golden calm that glittered on the sur- 
face of events was delusive and transitory. Be- 
neath it were at work all the elements of confu- 
sion; ill-defined, uncertain and oppressive au- 
thority; co-ordinate and conflicting chums and 
jurisdictions; the just resentments that spring 
from the constant violation of the rights of indi- 
vidual liberty and of property; the less just but 
more fierce resentments of depressed privilege, 
balked ambition, and exasperated pride; poU- 
tical and social corruption ; and, underlying all, a 
vast writhing mass of helpless and hopeless 
misery. It was an age of transition. The whole 
mechanism of society was deranged. There was 
a want of harmony among the orders, a want of 
stability in the iustitutions of the State. The 
feudal system had been overthrown, but its ruins 
heaped everywhere in massive obstruction cum- 
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bered the land. The strong monarchical constita- 
tion which Bichelien had bmlt np^ he wanted 
leisure in his gigantic straggle with the House of 
Austria to consolidate and complete. The interests 
and pretensions he had crashed down began^ as 
the memory of his rule grew fainter, to assert 
themselves again. Nor were these all of a cha- 
racter prejudicial to the State. Not only the 
selfish ambition of the great nobles, but also the 
ancient policy and patriotic aspirations of the 
Parliaments of the Eingdom, and more especially 
of the Parliament of Paris, aimed at confining 
the royal prerogative within straiter limits. 

Until the 15th century the Kings of France 
had derived nearly the whole of their ordinary 
revenues from the royal domains. To supply the 
extraordinaiy expenses of Government, tases were 
voted by the three Estates of the realm, and with 
one exception were levied in equitable proportions 
upon all classes. The exception was a direct tax 
called " la taille" which f eU exclusively on the 
Third Estate, the nobles being exemptedf rom it in 
consideration of the peculiar military obligations 
imposed upon them by the feudal system. Even 
the taille, however, could not be raised "v^thout 
the consent of the three Estates. Charles Vii., 
by the assistance of the nobles, obtained from 
the nation, then smarting from the calamities that 
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resulted from the English wars, the captivity of 
John, and the madness of Charles VI., the right 
of levying the taille by his own authority, in 
order to afEord his people more effectual protection. 
As has been remarked by De Tocqueville^ one of 
the ablest of modem French writers, this fatal 
concession was the origia of most of the political 
evils which have since afflicted France. In the 
beginning the taUle amounted to no more than 
twelve hundred thousand livres, and was scarcely 
felt. But the French Kings soon increased it ten- 
fold, and tacked on to it four other taxes, each of 
them as onerous as itself. The command of this 
large revenue enabled the Sovereign to maintain a 
standing army, which made him absolute ruler of 
the kingdom, and to dispense with the aid of the 
three Estates; the nobles conniving at innovations 
which increased their privileges and lightened 
their burdens, but prepared the way for universal 
servitude. 

As the growing monarchy burst asunder its 
feudal trammels, the Convocation of the States- 
General came to be regarded as an extraordinary^ 
and it generally proved an ineffective remedy for 
the perils or disorders of the kingdom; as a 
humiliating confession which every ruler shrank 
from, of scand^us misgovemment, or national 
calamity. In ordinary times the necessary work 
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of legislation and finance was accomplished by 
means of Boyal Edicts issned from the Comicil 
of State and registered in the first jadidal conrfc 
of the kingdom^ the Parliament of Paris. 

The proceeds of partial taxation soon proving 
insufficient to supply the ever-increasing expendi- 
ture of the Government, newi^sonrces were found 
in the creation and sale of innumerable public 
offices, which clogged every department of the 
admioistration. These offices, carrying with them 
special privileges, chiefly of immunity from the 
taille, were eagerly purchased by the rich inhabi- 
tants of the towns. The evils and the confusion 
produced by the multipKcation of useless func- 
tionaries were enormous. Richelieu was said to 
have swept away one hundred thousand of these 
offices, but they soon sprang into existence again 
out of the necessities of the State. It was a 
favourite financial expedient of needy rulers 
arbitrarily to abolish postB wMcb bad been 
conferred for Ufe, and almost immediately to 
re-establish in order to sell them again; the 
process being repeated until the strange avidity 
with which the French citizen sought after 
a place ia the Administration was over- 
powered by the dread of confiscation. The 
Government also, whenever it was able, contracted 
loons at ruinous interest, which^ however, was 
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seldom paid. In factj tlie Eings of France sliraiik 
from no means of procuring supplies, no matter 
how •dishonourable or desperate, which might 
enable them to avoid calling together the Estates 
of their realm. 

The increase of the King^s prerogative was 
peculiarly oppressive to the commonalty. The 
clergy had their own assemblies, and their special 
privileges. To them and to the nobles, who 
were exempt from direct taxation,' who had 
been reUeved at the expense of the poorest 
class of the population from the equiva- 
lent obligations of military service imposed on 
them by the old feudal constitution, who mono- 
polised public honours and employments, and 
possessed immunities which few sovereigns had 
either the wish or the power to infringe, the 
change was of little moment. But the Third 
Estate, which bore the weight of the public 
burthens, being deprived of the old constitutional 
means of representing their grievances and com- 
pelling redress, and being shut out from poHtical 
life, found themselves without a voice in the State 
or a share in its prizes, exposed to the capricious 
tyranny of irresponsible power, and ground down 

In this deplorable condition the Third Estate 
found occasional, though generally unsuccessful^ 
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champions, in the ParUaments or High Qourfcs of 
\ Justice of the reaka. There were eight of these 
great judicial bodies, the ParHament of Paris and 
seven provincial Parliaments; and with the inferior 
Courts they numbered forty thousand magistrates. 
The magisterial oflBices were acquired by purchase, 
conferred considerable dignity and emolument, 
especially in the capital, and were held for life. 
The Duke of SuUy had, at the suggestion of a 
subordinate financier named Paulet, introduced a 
custom, by which the magistrates, in consideration 
I of paying to the Crown an annual tax, called " le 
■ droit annuel'' or '^la Paulette,'' amounting to a 
sixtieth part of the original purchase-money, 
obtained the privilege of disposing of their posts, 
like other property, by will, or in case of intestacy, 
of securing the reversion of them to their natural 
heirs. This privilege was grainted for periods of 
nine years, renewable at the pleasure of the King.; 
and, though the termination of a period might 
sometimes furnish occasion for an extraordinary 
demand upon the purses of the magistrates, no 
desire had been shown by any minister to extin- 
guish a custom which, if strange, worked well, 
because it was in harmony with the genius of the 
people. It was not uncommon to find members 
of the same family holding magisterial appoint- 
ments for several succeeding generations. In 
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this manner was formed a nobility of the robe, 
spnmg from the bourgeois class, of high legal 
training and culture, renowned for its indepen- 
dence and integrity, possessing considerable 
influence, not only on account of its elevated 
character and functions, but also of its popular 
sympathies, and illustrating the annals of France 
by many splendid examples of learning, courage, 
and virtue. 

The Parliament of Paris held pre-eminence 
among the judicial bodies of the kingdom. It ' 
was the final Court of Appeal and the King^s own , 
Court, where he held Beds of Justice and caused ' 
his edicts to be registered. It counted among its ' 
members the Princes of the Blood and the peers 
of the realm, and had jurifldiction over them. In' 
the Palace of Justice it possessed an august 
temple worthy of its venerable dignity. Aroundit, 
in the same spacious edifice, clustered four inferior 
Courts, of Inquests, Bequests, Aids, and Accounts, ] 
which, on occasions of great pubKc or professional i 
interest, its First President was accustomed to 
convoke for the purpose of general- deliberation. 
In troubled periods, when the Executive was 
weak, and particularly during a Eoyal minority, 
it frequently asserted its freedom, and refused to 
give by registration the force of laws to oppressive 
or unpopular mandates of the Crown. It claimed 
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tlie right of freely discussing the edicts it was 
called upon to register^ and of rejecting those it 
disapproved. But, in the eyes of the Sovereign, 
it was the duty of Parliament to register aU his 
edicts, and its Uberty of dissent was limited to a 
barren right of remonstrance, which he was always 
free to disregard. He was accustomed to repress 
its opposition by holding a Bed of Justice sud 
causing the obnoxious decree to be entered upon 
the journals in his presence; by .imprisoning re- 
fractory members; and even by banishing the 
whole body to some provincial town. Bichelieu, 
in order to annihilate its pretensions, compelled 
the Parliament of Paris to register a decree de- 
claring its own incompetency to meddle with 
affairs of Sta<;e. But on the death of Louis XIH., 
the Regent, seeking support from all quarters, had 
revived the ambitious hopes of the members of the 
High Court by submitting, contrary to Mazarines 
advice, her husband^s political testament to their 
judgment, by accepting unrestricted authority 
from their hands, and by promising to be guided 
on all occasions by their counsels. The Pariia- 
ment of Paris indeed claimed to be, by ancient 
usage, the guardian of the Sovereign during his 
minority; and its members, though animated by' 
patriotic sentiments and full of zeal for the 
interests of their order, were generally governed 
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by a spirit of wise moderation, and of deep reve- 
rence for the Boyal authority. But the inferior 
Courts, to the offices of which less responsibility 
and less consideration attached, contained many 
magisi^tes of more turbulent aid ambitious tern- 
per, who were strongly stirred by the awaken- 
ing of popular freedom in a neighbouring country. 
The bold spirit of inquiry and innovation which 
found voice in the subordinate chambers, insensibly 
stimulated the views of the higher magistrates. 
Encouraged not only by its relations with the 
Regent, and the internal situation of Prance, but 
also in some degree by the example of resistance 
to tyrannical power which England was at that 
time exhibiting, the Parhament of Paris was not 
indisposed to seize a favourable occasion of re- 
straiEdng the abuses of the prerogative, and at the 
same time of vindicating and augmenting its own 
poHtical importance. 

The discontent of the great nobles of the feudal 
party and their numerous adherents among the 
lesser nobility was a pregnant source of danger, 
not only to the tranquillity, but to the welfare 
of the kingdom, because they were actuated mainly 
by sordid motives, and acknowledged in their 
public conduct no principle of patriotism or jus- 
tice. An unusual combination of circumstances, 
skilfully turned to account by the arts of Mazarin, 
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rendered them unable during many years to arise 
from the political quagmire into which they had 
been precipitated by their own folly and the 
vigour of the Regent. The policy of Eichelieu 
had destroyed much of their ancient power. Their 
proceedings at the commencement of the Regency 
had discredited them in the eyes of the nation. 
For the first time during a long period in the his- 
tory of France they were totally bereft of the 
support of the Princes of the Blood. Their old 
chief, the Duke of Orleans, now Lieutenant- 
Generalof the realm, but with little real authority 
or influence, was absolutely ruled by his favourite 
the Abb^ la Riviere, whose services Mazarin had 
purchased by the promise of a Cardinal's hat. With 
La Riviere's assistance, Monsieur was alternately 
terrified and cajoled by the Regent into a docile 
acquiescence in aU her measures. The House of 
Cond6, gorged with oflBices and radiant with glory, 
steadily supported a system which gratified all its 
wishes. The princes of Vend6me, banished or 
imprisoned, sought by abject submission and by 
a family alliance with the all-powerful minister, 
to recover the advantages they had lost. Stripped 
of their dignities, cast off by the Regent, forsaken 
by their natural leaders, and depressed by a long 
series of disasters, the party of the old nobility 
were reduced to a state of passive dissatisfaction. 
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Mazarin had weakened them still further by pliiy- 
ing upon the selfish aspirations of their leading 
members in separate negotiations, and by keep- 
ing aHve the hopes of all with occasional favours, 
and unbounded promises. But the multitude of 
claims far exceeded his inclination or his power 
to concede; and the discontent of the feudal 
party, though impotent for the present, was the 
more dangerous because sustained by brilliant 
talents and courage, and leavened by extraor- 
dinary political and social profligacy. 

The century of fection and civil war which 
followed the death of Henry II. coippletely de- 
moralised the upper classes of French society. It 
killed patriotism and pubUc spirit ; and generated 
a condition of political turpitude for which a par- 
allel can scarcely be found in any other country 
or period of modem history. Its effect on private 
morality was equally disastrous. ScoflBlng im- 
piety, which held nothing sacred among the living 
or among the dead, which profaned with impartial 
ribaldry the mysteries of the altar and the tomb ; 
coarse debauchery, which ostentatiously violated 
the decencies of life; assassination by open violence 
and secret poisoning, were frightfully prevalent. 
The trade of the poisoner was associated with 
traffic in spells, and the detestable charlatanism 
of sorcery; blasphemous unbelief, and diaboK- 
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cal superstition going hand-in-hand. DaeUing, 
wbicli Eichelien had sternly repressed^ grew after 
/ his death into wholesale bntcherj. Chastity ex- 
cited so much contempt^ that women of strict virtue 
affected vice^ in order to escape disagreeable criti- 
cism. The most brilliant epochs of French history 
have been generally characterised by sensuality^ 
in which the magic garb of graceful refinement 
softened what was repulsive^ and heightened 
every charm. The period of which we are treat- 
ing was illustrated not only by the glory of arms^ 
but by unsurpassed intellectual activity; but 
notwithstanding the decorum that reigned in her 
own household^ the licentiousness of the Court of 
Anne of Austria was grossness itself. The noble 
examples of virtue that adorned the age only 
deepened the contrast presented by the general 
corruption. At a time of avowed scepticism per- 
vading every sphere and every relation of life, of 
contempt of aU laws, human and divine, there 
were many of both sexes, in positions most ex- 
posed to the contagion, who were governed by a 
spirit of faith, of noble self-sacrifice, and of chiv- 
alrous fidelity worthy of the ages of the Crusaders. 
It was the time of St. Vincent de Paul, who most 
of all men brought divine charity to hallow and 
console human misery; and nowhere did the 
words and works of the venerable teacher fall 
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upon a more fruitfol soil than in the fashionable 
world of Paris. It was the time of the ^^ divine 
Arthenice,'^ and her circle of the Hotel Bam- 
bouillet, which for purity of tone, not less than 
splendid versatility of genius and all the charms 
of refined society, is without a rival in ancient or 
modem civilization. But it was still more the 
time of the poet Scarron and of Ninon de PBnclos, 
whose saloons were temples of fashion, where wit 
and beauty, genius and Christian virtue itself, 
were prostituted in the service of atheism and 
obscenity. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary sign and effect 
of the deterioration of manners was the easy tole- 
ration practised on points regarding which women, 
at least, are usually most sensitive ; the throwing 
down of the social barriers which ordinarily 
separate women of good and of evil repute. The 
affectionate wife of the godless and debauched, 
though not imgenerous buffoon, the intimate 
companion of the shameless courtezan, was a 
young lady of spotless reputation, whom piety 
and strict principles, even more than her un- 
doubted beauty and accomplishments, afterwards 
raised, imder the name of Madame de Maintenon, 
to the most splendid throne of the world. Bussy 
Rabutin, who used his rare wit to season disgusting 
licentiousness and outrageous impiety, was the 
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cherished correspondent of Madame de Seyign6. 
Mademoiselle de Hautef ort^ whose whole life was 
sublime in its self-sacrificing virtue, was the 
bosom friend of Madame de Chevreuse. When 
the distinctions which women of unblemished 
character are accustomed to preserve with the 
greatest tenacity were so utterly confounded, it 
was not to be expected that their frail sisters 
should, in their conduct, pay morality the homage 
of outward decorum. An amusing instance of 
this absence of restraint, even in the highest 
circles of Parisian life, may serve as an illustra- 
tion of the prevalent tone of morals. The co- 
adjutor Archbishop of Paris, the celebrated Paul 
Gondi, afterwards Cardinal de Eetz, neither whose 
remarkable ugliness nor sacred profession pre- 
vented his acquiring a dubious iclat for conquests 
over the fair, had been for some time notoriously 
the lover of the Princess of Guemin^e. Unhappily 
for the lady's repose. Mademoiselle de Chevreuse, 
a younger, more captivating, and equally frail 
beauty, seduced the heart of the inconstant pre- 
late. The fickleness of a gay Archbishop was 
not a circumstance so uncommon at the time as 
to provoke more than passing comment ; and had 
the Princess dissembled her chagrin, and quietly 
consoled herself by taking another lover, or by 
making the most of those that remained to her. 
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her disappointment would have been speedily for- 
gotten. But the perfidy of the coadjutor appears 
to have converted the dove-like tenderness of 
Madame de Gueminfee into all the rage of the vul- 
ture. MeetiQg him soon after his desertion of 
her in a fashionable saloon, in a transport of 
jealous anger she flung a foot-stool at his head, to 
the intense amusement of a brilliant assemblage 
of his flock, who had the happiness to witness the 
scene. 

Debauched, factious, rapacious, andimpoverished, 
without principle and without fear, the feudal 
party only awaited an opportunity and a Jeader to 
plunge the realm into confusion in the hope. of 
turning the pubHc misfortunes to their own ad- 
vantage. 

Such an occasion as they sought could hardly 
fail to arise sooner or later from the well-founded 
and increasing discontent of the middle and lower 
classes, and from the inevitable mistakes wluch 
the Regent and Mazarin, both foreigners, both 
imperfectly acquainted with the institutions and 
character of the people they ruled, would commit ' 
with greater frequency and more fatal results, as 
their course became obscured by gathering 
troubles. The bourgeois and the peasants, whose 
industry fed a war of unprecedented severity and 
costliuess, and the pomp of an extravagant Court, 
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were crashed beneath a weight of arbitrary tas- 
ation^ which became more intolerable every day, 
France had for many years maintained four or 
a™ ..p^ ^i^'Jtko fiee, b»ita paying 
j large subsidies to Sweden; and still the stubborn 
spirit, of the House of Austria was unsubdued. 
Agriculture languished everywhere from the inces- 
sant drain upon the flower of the male population ; 
large districts were waste and depopulated; manu- 
factures and trade were slowly perishing under 
exorbitant imposts ; and the commonalty execrated 
a war equally opposed to their national interests 
and their reUgious sympathies. The misery of 
thfi peasants was aggravated by the cruel rapacity 
of the Boyal Intendents and the wealthy financiers^ 
who farmed the public revenues and fattened on 
the general ruin. As Omer Talon, the eloquent 
Attorney General .in the Parliament of • Paris, 
said, in representing their condition to the Queen, 
'^ They only possessed their souls because a soul 
could not be sold by auction.'^ Their groans and 
prayers, though loud and piteous, were listened 
to in silence. But though the cries of the help- 
less and famished people might be treated with 
indifference, the jealous policy which had led 
Mazarin to exclude from a share in the govern- 
ment the most able and experienced of the states- 
men who had been formed by Bichelieu, gradually 
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involyed him in troubles^ and raised i^ against 
bim antagonisms which it was impossible for him 
to disregard. 

On the dismissal of Chavigny and his father, 
BonthiUier, from their offices of Secretary of State, 
in the early days of the Begency, the Cardinal 
had filled the vacant places with two creatures of 
his own — ^Le Tellier, a Frenchman, a diligent and 
submissive subordinate, became Secretary for 
Foreign Eelations, and Particelli, a Siamese ad- 
venturer, better known by his French title of the 
Chevalier d'Bm^ry, was placed over the finances. 
Few historical characters have been sketched by 
more skilful hands, few have come down to ub 
pourtrayed in darker colours than the Chevalier 
d^Bm6ry. Able, courageous, and witty, but 
luxurious, dissolute, rapacious, cruel, faithless, 
and cynical, he made a jest of all moral obliga- 
tions, and with reckless scorn openly mocked at 
the miseries aggravated by his corrupt adminis- 
tration. The proceeds of the existing taxes, how- 
ever burdensome, were insufficient to satisfy the 
calls upon the rbyal exchequer. Instead of ren- 
dering theseta^esmore p Jtu^Tebyremovii^ the 
frightful abuses of collection, which impoverished 
at once the Treasury and the people, Em6ry 
only thought of confusing inextricably the public 
accounts in order to hide his own peculations, and 
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perhaps those of Mazarin. As it was impossible 
to wring further supplies from the ruined peasants^ 
he applied his mind to the discovery of some new 
process of extortion which might be brought to 
bear on the wealthy citizens of Paris. Searching 
among the ancient statutes of the reahn^ he dis- 
interred from the dust of ages obsolete enact- 
ments, the revival of which promised to accomplish 
his ends. One, passed about a hundred years 
before, in the reign of Henry II., to prevent the 
extension of the city of Paris, and long fallen iuto 
disuse, placed whole quarters of the capital at the 
disposal of the Crown. Em^ry took immediate 
steps to put it into execution. The inhabitants 
of some of the most wealthy regions of Paris re- 
ceived orders to demoliflh their houses, or to re- 
deem them by payment of enormous fines. The 
rage and consternation of the Parisians knew no 
bounds. They appealed for protection to the 
Parliament, and this body remonstrated with the 
Begent against the act of confiscation contem- 
plated by her ministers. Anne of Austria, un- 
mindful of her repeated professions of deference 
to the advice of the magistrates, and of the 
cautious councils of Mazarin, repelled this inter- 
ference with a haughty scorn which would have 
appeared harsh in Sichelieu himself. But the 
tumults that shook the capital scared the Cardinal. 
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In conjunction with the patriotic Chief President 
of the High Court, he prevailed on the Eegent to 
assent to a compromise. The obnoxious edict 
was withdrawn, and the Municipal Council of 
Paris voted a subsidy to replenish the exchequer. 
This extraordinary supply, however, only 
enabled the Government to tide over the financial 
difficulties of the current year. The charges of 
the war, the profuse magnificence of the Court, 
the corruption of the administration, underwent 
no diminution as the exhaustion of the country 
increased; and Emery, in order to meet the grow- 
ing deficiencies o£ the revenue, again and again 
brought forward measures for the purpose of ex- 
tracting money from the rich inhabitants of the 
capital. He still continued to take from the well- 
stored armoury of finance, which his researches 
had discovered, the rusted weapons of past legis- 
lation, because by reviving imposts which at some 
time had received the sanction of the Parliament of 
Paris, which, though dormant, had never been 
repealed, he hoped to avoid the opposition which 
might attend demands for the registration of new 
fiscal enactments. Some of his expedients, such 
as a forced grant from the notables of Paris, were 
simply extortion. Others, as the imposition of 
octroi duties, were in themselves defensible. But 
all were harshly and arbitrarily enforced, and all 
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ware resisted with anixaosity . which deepened and 

At the begummg of these disputes one or other 
ef the inferior conrts of justice was most fre- 
quently the organ of the popular discontent^ the 
High Gourt of Parliament giving a general sup- 
port to the authority of the Begent. The office 
of First President of the High Courts an office 
pre-eminent in dignity and authority in the French 
judicial system^ was at this time filled by perhaps 
the greatest magistrate that even Monarchical 
France^ which ranked an unrivalled line of illus-^ 
kious magistrates among its chief glories, ever 
produced. This waa Mathieu Mole, a man of high 
wisdom, spotless integrity, unexampled courage^ 
and iron wiU ; a profound jurist, a master of grave, 
earnest eloquence, and of polished irony ; moderate 
in his views, a firm supporter of the throne and 
the laws, and an enlightened advocate of popular 
rights. Mole — Conservative by habit of mind, 
and the jealous guardian of the privileges of his 
court, which the impatient spirits who had sway 
in the subordinate courts showed a disposition to 
invade — ^for some time firmly resisted the pressure, 
and repressed the pretensions of the inferior 
chambers. If the Begent had been wise, she 
would perhaps have found safety for her govern- 
ment in the dissensions of the magistracy. But, 
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inceoBed at the licenee of speech permitted in the 
Court of Inquests, she arrested some of its presi- 
dents and connciUors, and flung them into prison. 
This despotic proceeding aroused against her the 
esprit de corps, which was perhaps the strongest 
sentiment among the French magistrates. The 
companies, ixoited by common danger, forgot their 
disputes. Convoked by M0I6, they unanimously 
protested against the Queen's arbitrary act, and 
demanded the release or trial of the prisoners. 
The haughty disdain and the fierce menaces with 
which the Regent repelled what she termed their 
presumption, only heightened their irritation. 
The state of the kingdom and the progress of 
events daily furnished them with new motives for 
strict union. The infancy of the King, the abase- 
ment of the feudal party and absence of its lead- 
ing members, the abuse of the royal authority by 
the foreigners, who monopolised its functions, the 
spreading spirit of resistance, seemed to invite the 
Parliament of Paris to assume the position it had 
long coveted, that of constitutional organ of the 
national wants and wishes, controlling the legisla>- 
tive and financial powers of the Crown. 

This aim had no positive sanction, though it 
might find some colourable pretexts, in the ancient \ 
usages of the realm* The Parliament was a \ 
judicial body, and the political functions which it 
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songlit to exercise belonged of right to the States- 
Greneral. But the States had not assembled since 
the early part of the century, and they met only 
at the pleasure of the Crown. The old feudal 
checks on the prerogative had been swept away. 
The High Court was distinguished above all 
existing public bodies in the kingdom by ancient 
dignity, disciplined vigour, legislative and judicial 
authority, and a higher and wider representative 
character. The disorders of the reahn, and the 
confidence and veneration of the people, lent the 
motives and character of patriotism to its secret 
ambition. Baser motives, it is true — ^love of 
intrigue, self-interest, and private rancour — ^were 
at work among its members, as well as among 
the members of the subordinate courts. Dis- 
appointed politicians, who had no sympathy with 
its aims, secretly stimulated its a<;tion. Chavigny, 
Chateauneuf, and the Coadjutor De Retz, three 
men of first-rate ability, each of whom was equal 
to the greatest employments, and aU of whom 
were jealotisly excluded by Mazarin from the ad- 
ministration, possessed numerous adherents in 
the Chambers, and silently promoted opposition to 
the Government for the purpose of overthrowing 
the Prime Minister. The Coadjutor especially exer- 
cised a large and an increasing influence amongst 
the younger and more factious members. But 
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the majority of the High Court and the most re> 
spected magistrates steadily followed the lead of 
their First President, who, even when reluctantly 
lending his sanction to perilous and irregular 
steps, was swayed by a paramount sense of pubUo 
duty; whose upright and steadfast mind was 
equally proof against seductions of popular ap- 
plause or the terrors of popular fury, and the 
violence or blandishments -of the Court. 

The dangers that threatened the Government 
from the opposition of the Parliament of Paris, 
trifling at first, but more menacing every year, 
were greatly aggravated by the deficiencies and 
the errors of Cardinal Mazarin, The business of 
foreign relations, which he retained under his own 
immediate control, and for which he possessed 
unrivalled qualifications, was conducted with ad- 
mirable skill and vigour. But his consciousness 
of the peculiar difficulties of his position as Prime 
Minister, working upon a temper not naturally 
bold, rendered the internal policy of the Govern- 
ment feeble and undignified. His knowledge of 
the laws, the customs, the institutions, and even 
the language of the kingdom, was at this time ex- 
tremely imperfect. He had no stand-point in the 
State except the favour of the Eegent. His love 
of power had deprived him of the assistance of ajiy 
French statesman on whose capacity, experience, 
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and sincerity he cotdd reBt with confidence. Like 
a blind man groping along a strange and difficult 
pathj a perpetual fear of incurring some unknown 
peril infected his mind with a fatal irresolution as 
to the steps he should pursue. Haunted by 
<*imeri«dLors, he was m a great measure un- 
aware of the real dangers that encompassed hiin. 
His favourite poHtical maxim^ that selfishniBss in 
its narrowest sense is the nniyersal motive of 
human actions^ was a feeble safe-guard against 
the rising passions of a stormy age. And in his 
partiality for finesse^ he could not even allow this 
cardinal principle of his system free play. Be- 
luctant to part with a talisman to which he 
ascribed such potent influence, he kept an object 
of desire dangling before the eyes of some 
opponent whom he purposed to conciliate until, 
at length, disappointment produced incurable irri- 
tation. His policy was to avoid present dangers 
and to pave the way for the action of his trusted 
ally. Time, by cautious steering and temporising 
expedients. 

The haughty Austrian blood of the Regent sug- 
gested to her a very different Kne of proceeding. 
She remembered in what abject submission the 
Parliament of Paris had cowered before Bichelidu ; 
how it had seen Mary of Medicis, the Princes of 
the Blood, and the greatest nobles of the realm. 
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imprisoned^ exiled^ oondemned to d,eatli by irrega* 
Iat special comnussions^ without daring to utter a 
protest. And she took no pains to conceal heir 
anger and contempt at the presumption which 
now assailed the throne with remonstranoes on 
behalf of a few turbulent councillors^ mere 
pitiful canaille. Had she followed the promptings 
of her own judgment while the imperious spirit 
of the late Cardinal still informed the administra- 
tion and awed the realm^ she might probably 
have crushed opposition in the bud. But she 
constantly allowed herselE to be swayed from her 
convictions of the necessity of ruling with a strong 
hand by the timorous counsels of her minister. 
The result was a halting and uncertain policy^ the 
most dangerous of any. The scornful words and 
the violent acts of the Queen^ explained away in 
sugared phrases by the Cardinal^ and followed by 
ungracious concessions^ encouraged and inflamed 
the opposition of the magistrates and the citizens, 
and exposed the Government to contempt. 

The animosity with which the Parisians re- 
garded him was intensified by singular want of 
f^ht onaxepaxt of MJarinfwho, kying 
aside, as bis poEdtion became raore secure, the 
prodence tliat bad goyemed tbe begiiming of his 
career, insnlted the pubKo distress by displaying 
in magnificent buildings, and in ostentatious 
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luxury, the enormous wealth he had abeady 
amassed. At the time of the downfall of the 
Lnportants, Anne of Austria, anxious to escape 
from the sad memories and the discomforts of the 
Louvre, had removed her Court to the splendid and 
spacious palace which Eichelieu had built and had 
bequeathed to his sovereign. The recent attempt 
on his life, and her constant need of his guidance 
in affairs of State, did not perhaps permit her to 
see in its fufl extent the imprudence she committed 
in assigning her favourite a suite of apartments 
adjoining her own. The Cardinal, safely installed 
in the Palais Royal, and with uncontrolled com- 
mand of the public revenue, indulged without 
restraint his sumptuous and refined tastes. The 
most renowned artists of Italy, architects, painters, 
musicians, were invited to embellish and delight 
the French capital. The art collections, of his 
native land, an almost inexhaustible and as yet 
unspoiled treasury of genius, were ransacked to 
satisfy the luxurious wants of a minister, who 
united faultless judgment to boundless resources. 
Statues, pictures, cabinets, vases, the most sub- 
lime and exquisite achievements of Italian masters, 
arriving day after day at the Palais Royal, ex- 
cited the wonder and envy of the Parisians. 
Contiguous to, and as i£ in rivalry of Richelieu's 
noble pile, there soon arose, under the slrilful 
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hand of the great French architect. Mansard, from 
the midst of vast and beautiful gardens, a fitting 
home for so many artistic gems ; the superb pro- 
portions of the Palais Mazarin, rich externally in 
various hues of sculptured marble, and decorated 
within by the brilliant pencils of the greatest 
painters of the time. The prodigious sums 
squandered in operatic entertainments, hitherto, 
unknown in France, to which the Cardinal invited 
the Court, excited loud murmurs of public in- 
dignation. The unwise ostentation which paraded 
before all eyes the colossal private fortune that 
grew apace with the beggary of the Treasury, 
the wretchedness of the people, and the needs of 
the State, was sure to provoke the Nemesis that 
waits upon insolent prosperity. Three young 
damsels, the first migration of the celebrated 
nieces of Mazarin, arriving from Rome in the 
middle of 1647, to be educated under the care of 
Anne of Austria, afforded new point to the furious 
tirades of the Parisians. Rhymiug lampoons — of 
which the Mazarinades by the Abb6 Scarron were 
the most famous — witty, obscene, audacious, and 
truculent, in which the Regent, Mazarin, and the 
Mazarinettes, aspersed with the grossest Kcense, 
were held up to public hatred and contempt, 
began to be chaunted in the streets and under the 
windows of the palace. The placable and subtle 
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Cairdiualj with his tortuous policy and his gentle 
expedients^ found that^ without avoiding the fierce 
enmities that had been aroused by the vigorous 
despotism of his predecessor^ he had made him- 
self the object of popular scorn. 

It was in this un&vourable state of public 
opmion that the Government felt itself compelled 
by the exigences of its position to send for registra- 
tion to the Parliament of Paris new financial decrees^ 
necessary in order to provide for the expenditure 
of the year 1648. Every year the task of Emdry 
had become more difficult and more odious. The 
methods in which he could exercise his perverted 
ingenuity diminished through an inevitable pro- 
ci of exhaustion, as the^pubUc exasperation 
grew more vehement. But it seemed to the Queen 
and Mazarin, that the peculiar constitution of the 
French Magistracy now gave them a fortunate ad- 
vantage over the Parliament, which afforded effec- 
tual means at once of repression and of extortion. 
The period of nine years, during which the Magis- 
trates, through the payment of the Paulette, pos- 
sessed an absolute property in their offices, expired 
with the year 1647. Theren^walof the lease, though 
rendered almost a matter of form by the custom of 
fifty years, was aa act of the Soviign's &vox.r. 
The Government preserved an ominous silence on 
the subject- As an additional safeguard againat 
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the dreaded opposition of tlie High Court, it wa>s 
determined that the financial edicts should be 
seoretily prepared in the Council of State, and pre- 
sented for registration in a Bed of Justice. 

The holding of a Bed of Justice for the purpose 
of suppressing unwelcome discussion was the most 
odious and absolute exercise of the royal prerog- 
ative. The King went in state to the Palace of 
Justice, and peremptorily ordered his edict, of 
which only the title was read out, to be entered; 
cm the journals iu his presence. The theory on 
which this arbitrary stretch of authority rested, 
wafi thafc the wisdom and piety inherent in Kings 
of France shaped even their most apparently un- 
just decisions, by suggesting to them motives of 
high and beneficent policy inscrutable to less 
gifted mortals. But the special attribute of 
divinely enlightened judgment iu the aEEairs of 
State, with whatever colour of probability it 
might be credited to a Saint Louis, or even to an 
ordinary monarch of mature understanding, could 
haordly be seriously predicated by the most devoted 
loyalty of a child of nine years. The boy-king per- 
f Qirmed his part, and departed amidst the respectful 
silence of the Parliament. When it was found that 
the new edicts, besides other measures of spoliation, 
created twelve additional offices of Masters of 
Bequests^ exposed for sale in the ordinary way. 
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and greatly diminisliiiig tlie yalne of those already 
existing, the uproar in the Court of Bequests was 
loud and angry. An infcimation from the Govern- 
ment that the privflege of the Paulette would be 
granted to the members of the inferior Chambers, 
the exception in fcivour of the High Court being 
one of Mazarines over-subtle strokes of finesse, 
only on the payment of four years' income of their 
appointments into the Exchequer, rendered the 
tumult general. The Parliament, true to» its 
order, refused to separate its interests from those 
of the other Courts, and in defiance of the 
Regent's menaces, annulled the objectionable 
clauses of the Boyal edict. Anne of Austria, 
furious at this unprecedented contempt of the 
Sovereign's own act, retracted her concessions in 
regard to the Paulette, arrested several of the 
more obnoxious Councillors, and threatened the 
High Court with summary vengeance. But 
private wrongs acted as a powerful incentive to 
patriotic zeal. The Parliament, undaunted, 
threw down the gauge of battle by passing the 
celebrated Decree of Union of the 13th of May, 
1648, which convoked all the Chambers in the 
Hall of St. Louis to deliberate for the reformation 
of the realm. 

This bold measure struck the Cardinal with 
dismay. By his instructions, the ChanceUor 
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Segnier sent a conciliatory message to the Palace 
of Justice. '' Tell tlie Chancellor/' replied MoW, 
''that we shall no longer permit our private 
interests to remain at the mercy of a Controller 
Greneral^ or trust the administration of the realm 
to a foreigner/' The Regent was now beside her- 
self with amazement and anger. The cautious 
counsels of her minister began, too late, to fill her 
with distrust. She flung four more of the magis- 
trates into the Bastille j and she sent Guin^gaud, 
Under Secretary of State, to the Palace of Justice 
with an order in Council cancelling the Decree of 
Union, and directing that it should be torn in his 
presence from the Parliamentary Register and 
replaced by the decree of cassation. Guin6gaud, 
arriving with an armed escort, was received by 
the excited magistrates with a running fire of 
taunts and revilings, and compelled to retreat 
in confusion without having accompKshed his 
mission. Then the Regent, incensed to the last 
degree, conmianded Mol^ and his colleagues to 
appear on the morrow at the Palais Royal and 
deliver up the leaf of their Register containing the 
obnoxious decree. The Parliament, after a sharp 
debate, resolved to obey the Queen's summons to 
the Palace; but their decision on the question 
of surrendering the coveted leaf was expressed 
in the energetic words of the First President, 
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'' Nee posaumm, nee debemu»?^ On the f oflowing 
day the Eegent, with the young Eong by hw side, 
snrronnded by the great officers of the Crown, and 
by an nnnsual parade of military force, ascended 
her throne in the State apartments of the Palais 
Boyal to receive the submission of the Parliament. 
The courtiers, not doubting the result, exulted 
with quiet malice over the approaching spectacle 
of humiliation. But when Mol^, conspicuous by 
bis magnificent head and his long white beard, 
announced the decision of the Chamber, this 
serene placidity was torn by conflicting emotions. 
The most violent counsels were discussed, but the 
prudent advice of Ma^arin, which found a secret 
echo in the hearts of many of the loudest de- 
daimers, prevailed. The magistrates were warned 
of the chastisement they would incur by further 
contumacy in a solemn lecture from the Chancellor, 
which the Queen greatly enlivened by fitful ex- 
plosions of uncontrollable passion, and were then 
permitted to depart in safety. Th6y proceeded 
without delay to carry out the Decree of Union by 
holding the first meeting of all the Chambers in 
the Hall of St. Louis. 

It is necessary to bear in mind the principles 
and the characters of the Begent and Cardinal 
Mazarin in order to appreciate the disturbed, yet 
diBflimilar feelings with which they received the 
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news of this deliberate act of defiance. Both of 
I3iem were nnable to understand the meaning of 
popnlar rights. In the eyes of both absolute 
monarchy was the only just and legitimate form 
of Gbyemment^ and opposition in any shape^ or 
npon any pretext^ was rebellion. But the mind 
of Anne of Austria^ incapable of fear^ and filled 
with contempt for the plebeian magistrates, was 
occupied only with thoughts of vengeance ; while 
the Cardinal was only too keenly alive to the 
perils of the situation. '^ God grant me patience/* 
Anne would exclaim ; '' the Cardinal is too easy ; 
he will rain everything by always sparing and 
propitiating his enemies.'' ''You, madame,'* 
Mazarin would retort, '' are like a young recruit ; 
you fight, but you know not your danger.'' In 
&ct, the Parliament occupied a position of great 
advantage. They were strong in the cordial 
sympathy of the provincial parliaments, in the 
universal discontent, and in the enthusiastic sup- 
port of Paris. The great nobles alienated from 
the Gbvemment beheld its difficulties with satis- 
&ction. Orleans, feeble and fond of popularity, 
could not be rehed on. In Cond6, in whom Anne 
of Austria recognised a spirit congenial to her 
own, lay, notwithstanding his continual bicker- 
ings with Mazarin, her chief dependence. But 
the Prince, with ill-appointed and mutinous 
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troops^ had his hands full on the Flemish frontier. 
The taxes for the year could not be levied. The 
treasury was empty. Large arrears of pay were 
due to the armies and to the officers of the Court. 
The Queen had to pledge her jewels and to borrow 
money from the Dowager Princess of Cond^, in 
order to defray the current expenses of her house- 
hold^ and to pay the Eoyal Guards, the only 
military force she could oppose to an outbreak of 
the capital. 

Turning, in her distress, to a minister who had 
administered with ability the arbitrary system of 
BicheHeu, and fallen from power through his 
perfidy for her, which she had fitly repaid by 
ingratitude, the Regent summoned Chateauneuf 
from his retreat at Montrouge, and asked his 
assistance. But the wily old ex-keeper. Binding 
that he was expected to take the chestnuts out of 
the fire for Mazarin, declined the responsibility, 
and counselled concessions. She then secretly 
invited Cond6 to Paris to save the Crown. The 
Prince, who had left his army in presence of the 
superior force of the Archduke Leopold, could 
only advise her to temporise until the conclusion 
of the campaign. Sick at heart, and having no 
further resource, she accepted the Decree of 
Union. 

The committee appointed by the United Cham- 
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bers^ of which M0I6 was chairman^ distmsting the 
Eegent's sincerity, lost no time in framing and sub- 
mitting for her sanction a constitution of twenty- 
seven articles. One article abolished the office of 
Eoyal Intendant, and diminished the impost called 
*' la taille,'' which pressed so heavily on the pea- 
sants. A second prohibited, underpenalty of death, 
the levying of new taxes, except such as might be 
imposed by edicts registered after full discussion 
and free consent, by the Parliament of Paris. A 
third article restrained the Crown from creating 
new judicial or financial offices without the con- 
sent of the Parliament. By a fourth it was pro- 
vided that no Frenchman should remain in prison 
longer than twenty-four hours without being 
taken before his legal judges — a provision equiva- 
lent to the Habeas Corpus Act, passed at a later 
period in England. These were the more impor- 
tant points of this famous constitution. It will be 
seen that it not only swept away a financial system, 
fertile in fraud, oppression, and injustice, but that 
it lopped away the most monstrous abuses of the 
royal prerogative ; the power of compelling de- 
crees to be registered without examination in 
Beds of Justice, and the power of arbitrarily 
arresting any subject, however blameless, and 
detaining hJ in ^LL during the King's plea- 
sure. 
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The reforms embodied in the new constitution 
were resisted by tlie Government with the greatest 
pertinacity. The suppression of the Royal Inten- 
dants touched it^ to borrow the words of the 
Coadjutor De Betz^ "in the very apple of the 
eye/' These functionaries, who farmed the col- 
lection of the taxes, covenanted to pay a fixed 
sum into the Treasury, and wrung immense pro- 
fits from the famine-stricken people. They were 
in the habit of advancing the stipulated amount 
at 'the beginning of each year. The Gfovemment 
was already indebted to them for large loans 
which it had nott he means of repaying, and was 
in the direst need of additional advances. But 
the magistrates were not to be moved by aorgu- 
ment or expostulation, and the Intendants fell. 
Mazarin, by an unworthy breach of faith, accepted 
with alacrity the proposal of the incensed Parlia- 
ment to relieve the State by cancelling its liabilities 
to the discarded financiers, who were branded as 
public robbers. In order further to appease 
popular hatred, Em^ry was dismissed from the 
post of Controller General, and exiled from Paris. 

The Regent also, after long demur, and in a 
manner that left no doubt of the insincerity of the 
concession, partially allowed the articles upon 
taxation, and freedom of discussion and su£Erage. 
But it was impossible to obtain her assent to the 
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provision against arbitrary imprisonment. She 
declared she was ready to brave every peril rather 
than suffer the prerogative to be robbed of its 
brightest jewel. In violation of her recent 
pledges^ she again brought the young King to 
the Palace of Justice to command the registration 
of the accepted articles in a mutilated form, which 
destroyed their efficacy; and to prohibit the fur- 
ther meetings of the United Chambers in the Hall 
of St. Louis.* At the same time, with the view of 
rendering this arbitrary proceeding palatable, the 
privneges of the Paulette were renewed uncondi- 
tionally for another period. But the ParUament, 
justly indignant, treated the royal edict with con- 
tempt ; and matters would have come to a crisis had 
not the Duke of Orleans, whose gracious manners 
and popular bearing during the late discussions, in 
which he frequently represented the Crown, won 
him xmiversal favour, been induced by Mazarin tO 
implore a short adjournment of the poKtical de- 
bates in the Hall of St. Louis, as a mark of regard 
towards himself. 

It was perfectly clear, however, to both sides that 
no compromise was possible. Only a decisivevio- 
tory could end the conflict. The Regent regarding 
the unexpected assault of the Parliament upon the 
undoubted, though tyrannical prerogatives of the 
Crown as flagrant treason, and naturally resenting 
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the advantage it liad taken of tlie embarrasments 
of the Government in order to usnrp a clmracter 
and powers foreign to its constitution and its 
functions, eagerly expected an opportunity of 
striking a blow which might vindicate the royal 
authority and quell for ever such insolent preten- 
sions. On the other hand, M0I6 and his colleagues, 
moved by patriotic indignation at seeing the pubho 
miseries aggravated by the misrule of foreign 
adventurers, were determined to destroy for ever 
the abuses of authority that scourged the country; 
to pursue their present advantage to the utmost, 
in order to wring from the Regent a full and 
formal concession of all their demands. And it 
must be admitted that their proceedings, though 
irregular, were fully justified by the circumstances 
of the time. The fall of the great feudal houses 
had removed the chief restraint upon the authority 
of the King. It was no longer in the power of 
any one order of the State to compel the Sovereign 
to call together the States General ; and a union 
• of the orders for that purpose, separated as the 
nobles and the higher clergy were from the Third 
Estate, by peculiar privileges and interests, and 
by the contempt of dominant race, could only be 
brought about by some overwhehning crisis of 
public affairs. The superior dignity and con- 
sideration it enjoyed in the State, the impartial 
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position it held as the chief guardian and exponent 
of the laws^ its ancient traditions as the cou- 
rageons defender of the rights of the subject, the 
crying evils of misgovemment, and, above all, the 
loud call of public opinion, had imposed on the 
Parliament the lofty and perilous duty of finding 
a remedy for the disorders of the kingdom. 
Guided hitherto by a few wise, resolute, and high- 
principled statesmen, the propositions of reform 
it had submitted were equitable and moderate, 
laying the foundations of secure and well-ordered 
freedom, without unnecessarily trenching on the 
power and dignity of the Crown. The Parlia- 
mentary leaders saw that Anne of Austria and 
her minister were not to be trusted. They dis- 
cerned, too, with patriotic insight, what the astute 
Cardinal and his imperious mistress could not see 
in their iinperf ect acquaintance with the real con- 
dition of France, and perhaps would not see if 
they could, that the political atmosphere was full 
of the signs and portents of an approaching con- 
vulsion. The country had gradually drifted into 
that unhappy condition in which change appears 
to all classes to mean improvement. The nobles 
ardently desired a state of confusion which would 
promote their own selfish aims. The bourgeois 
class, incensed by misgovernment, and stirred by 
the sound of the revolutionary tempest that had 
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swept over England^ were ripe for revolt. The 
peasantry having tasted the bitterest dregs of 
misery had nothing further to fear. Only prompt 
and ample concessions on the part of the Grown 

« 

could now avert from the kingdom the calamities 
of civil war. 

It is at such periods of general discontent that 
men of bold, unscrupulous genius appear promi- 
nently on the'political stage, and, rousing the 
passions of a nation into tumult, are borne to 
greatness on the mighty wave of popular opinion. 
There was not now wanting a man of this stamp 
in France, one of the most skilful and accom- 
plished artificers of faction that the world had 
ever seen; a powerful but sombre spirit, whose 
delight it was to ride on the whirlwind and play 
with the Ughtnings of political convulsion, to rule 
in fierce triumph the wild forces of anarchy; 
who, to serve his own ambition, collecting all the- 
heterogeneous and discordant elements of disaffec- 
tion in France, marshalled them against the 
Government in uncongenial association under the 
celebrated name of the Fronde. This was Paul 
Gondi, afterwards Archbishop of Paris and 
Cardinal de Betz. Gondi was bom of the ducal 
house of De Retz, which derived its origin from a 
Florentine banker, who had come to France in the 
train of Catherine of Medicis, and whose family 
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had been enriched and raised to the highest rank 
of French nobility by the partial favour of 
Charles IX. Nature had formed him for the 
profession of arms ; bnt^ being a younger son^ 
family interests compelled him to enter the 
Church. During the latter part of Richelieu's 
Hf e^ the Uttle Abb^ de Betz became notorious for 
his amours^ his duels, and his active participation 
in plots for the assassination or overthrow of the 
minister. The Cardinal, although he seems to 
have regarded the turbulent priest with a feeling 
of misgiving similar to that which had sharpened 
Sulla's aversion for Julius Caesar, to whose early 
character and caI:^er those of De Betz bore a 
striking resemblance, dealt leniently with him ; 
and, after the death of Louis XIII., to whom he 
was odious, the young Abb^ was appointed by 
Anne of Austria Coadjutor to his uncle, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. This dignity, which secured to 
him the reversion of the Metropolitan See, and 
gave him a recognised position in the State, was 
only the first step in the ladder of his ambition. 
He aspired to tread in the footsteps of Brichelieu 
— ^to become Cardinal and Prime Minister of 
France. Pursuing this object, he assiduously 
cultivated the favour of the Regent, and sought 
to fling over her the dangerous spells of his lively 
wit and his brilliant fancy, until Mazarin, discerning 
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a dangerous rivals frustrated his sclieines by skil- 
fully throwing an air of ridicule around the pre- 
tensions of the gay but ill-favoured prelate. He 
then changed his tactics. Seeing clearly that 
Mazarines hold upon the mind and heart of Anne 
of Austria was not to be shaken^ and that his own 
way to greatness lay over the ruined fortunes of 
the subtle Italian^ he set himself to raise such 
troubles in the kingdom^ and to acquire for him- 
self such a control over them, as would drive his 
antagonist from the helm, and render his own 
political services indispensable. His splendid 
eloquence, which filled to overflowing the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, his well-simulated zeal 
for religion and for the interests of his diocese, 
his unremitting ministrations among the poor of 
his flock, his profuse liberalities — to supply which 
. he borrowed enormous sums — won for him com- 
plete sway over his clergy, and over the citizens 
and the populace of the capital. Endowed with 
extraordinary genius, devoured by restless ambi- 
tion, unfettered by moral restraints, possessing in 
an unrivalled degree the talents of a demagogue 
— the dangerous faculty of swaying multitudes, 
and moulding their fickle passions to his own 
purposes — sustained by a resolute audacity and a 
readiness of resource equal to every emergency, 
he secretly bent all the great powers of his mind. 
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and nsed all the expedients of his art^ to kindle^ 
and^ at the same time^ mle in his own interests 
the nascent spirit of disaffection. Proceeding 
with wary steps, he preserved amicable relations 
with the Queen and the Prime Minister. He 
kept np confidential communications with Cond^, 
with the discontented nobles, with Madame de 
Chevreuse in exile, with the most violent and 
therefore most popular members of the Chambers, 
whom he moved at will through the ascendency 
of a superior mind, and his influence over the 
meaner citizens; sounding the thoughts of all, 
and making the designs of ea^h subservient to 
his own. Besides the leaders of Parisian demo- 
cracy and the factious councillors with whom he 
held carefuHy-concealed conferences at the Arch- 
bishop's residence, he maintained intimate rela- 
tions with plotters of a more dangerous character. 
Such were Fontrailles, Montresor, St. Ibal, men 
of infamous Uves and desperate fortunes, the 
inferior agents in all the schemes for the assassi- 
nation of Richelieu, whose whole existence had 
been a dark conspiracy against the public welfare. 
Nobles themselves, these men gave the Coadjutor 
command over numbers of the inferior nobility, 
needy and debauched adventurers, who, for the 
slightest hope of personal advantage, were ready 
to throw themselves into any enterprise, no matter 
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how perilous or criminal. A confirmed libertine, 
and thongh one of the ugliest and most un- 
graceful men in France, enjoying the favours of 
the most celebrated beauties of the time, De Betz 
had the art of making Us mistresses zealous 
agents in his schemes. At the same time the 
most devout women in Paris, charmed by his 
fervid preaching, and his ostentatious charities, 
trumpeted his virtues, everywhere, with credulous 
enthusiasm. And yet, notwithstanding his many 
vices and his reckless selfishness, De Betz would 
probably have made one of the most admirable 
ministers France ever possessed. His mind had 
been enlightened and enlarged by deep study of 
the great writers of antiquity, whom he often 
rivalled in the elevation of his thoughts, and the 
elegance of his style. He was a profound observer 
of the men and the events of his own time, and 
he was probably the only French statesman, not 
of plebeian blood, who knew the value of popular 
rights, and liad a genuine sympa% with 
rational freedom. His ambition, though un- 
scrupulous, was not altogether ignoble. He 
loved France; he believed that he was the most 
capable to guide her destroies, and he aspired to 
link his name with her greatness. Had he suc- 
ceeded in grasping firmly the helm of aSairs, Uke 
Julius Cassar, the great model upon whom he 
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formed his life, lie would perliaps liave blinded 
the world to the crimes and follies of his youth 
by the splendour of his later career. 

The Duke of BouiUon, a political leader of the 
highest rank, who played a part only second in 
importance to that of De Retz in the drama of 
the Fronde, was by birth a sovereign prince, and 
one of the greatest nobles of Prance; and by 
nature a remarkable man in an age fertile in extra- 
ordinary characters, ffis father, Henri de la 
Tour d^Auvergne, Viscount of Turenne, chief of 
a powerful and ancient family in the South of 
Prance, and one of the most valiant captains of 
Henry of Navarre, had obtained from his sovereign 
in recompense for his services the hand of Char- 
lotte de la Marck, heiress of the Duchy of Bouillon, 
and of the independent principality of Sedan. His 
wife dyiQg without issue, he married again, the 
sister of Prince Maurice of Nassau, who, after the 
death of the Duke of Parma, was esteemed the 
greatest general of his age. Prom this illustrious 
alliance sprang two sons, the subject of this 
sketch, and his still more famous brother. Marshal 
Turenne. The youth of Bouillon had been cradled 
in intrigue, and his powerful intellect had been 
precociously matured by the stimulating atmo- 
sphere of political strife in which the mighty 
spirit of Richelieu lived and ruled. An aristocrat 
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of tlie purest type, and a Huguenot cliief , there 
was scarcely a conspiracy against the CTeat minis- 
ter in which BoniUon hid not borne a principal 
part; but his ahnost impregnable fortress of Sedan, 
conveniently situated on the confines of the 
French and Spanish dominions, afiorded him a 
secure refuge in reverse. He was at length 
arrested at the head of his troops when in com- 
mand of a French army in Italy, for compKcity 
in the treason of Cinq-Mars, and was allowed by 
Richelieu, at the earnest intercession of the Prince 
of Orange, to ransom his life by ceding Sedan to 
the French Crown. Since the period of this com- 
pulsory sacrifice, all his energies* had been vainly 
directed to recover his forfeited territory, or 
obtain an equivalent grant of lands or money. 
Long cozened by Mazarin with illusory hopes^ 
self-interest and resentment urged him to espouse 
the popular cause. Few men of his time were so 
highly gifted by nature with the qualities that 
achieve success in a turbulent age. He was cool, 
skilful, and far-seeing. He had at command an 
unstudied yet artful eloquence, equally potent to 
convince a council of statesmen or to sway a 
popular assembly. His abilities for civil affairs 
were of the first order ; his military talents were 
little inferior to those of his illustrious brother. 
At a subsequent period of his life, during the 
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exile of Cardinal Mazarin from Prance, lie became 
the chief adviser of the Eegent, and his prema- 
ture death relieved the Cardinal of a most for- 
midable rival. Although his general policy was 
deeply leavened by the selfishness that character- 
ised his age and his order, he displayed on many 
occasions noble and generous quahties which do 
not always survive in a mind, no matter how fine 
and chivalrous its original feelings, which from 
infancy has breathed the tainted air, and been 
nurtured amidst the seething passions of a corrupt 
and factious era. 

The gallant and accomplished Prince of Mar- 
sillac, better known by his later title of Duke of la 
Rochefoucault, was another great noble who 
played a brilliant part in the Fronde, of which 
he has left us such a vivid picture iu his ^^Memoirs.^' 
Although yet young, he had been the ablest of 
the party styled the " Importants,^' with the 
exception of Chateauneuf. But the cynical 
temper and the fastidious hauteur already ob- 
served in the future author of "The Maxims'' 
detracted from his qualifications as a political 
leader. At the time of the downfall of his party 
he had deliberately forfeited the distinguished 
favour of Anne of Austria, due to him . for 
chivalrous devotion at a season of great peril, and 
splendid prospects of employment, rather than be- 
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iiray his principles or desert his old friend Madame 
de Chevrens^. He occasionally appeared at Court 
aft^ his partial disgrace, but was treated by the 
Eegent with coldness and neglect ; and he amused 
the leisure to which her ingratitude condemned him 
by literary pursuits, and by noting keenly the 
course of events. Like Bouillon, la Rochef oucault 
knew nothing of the lofty and Catholic sentiment 
of patriotism that animated Mole. A proud de- 
scendent of the FranMsh conquerors, the great 
majority of the nations were only to him the de- 
Bcendents of the vanquished Gauls ; Frenchmen, 
indeed, by name, but of an alien and inferior race, 
doomed to perpetual exclusion from high political 
or military trust, to wear for ever the badges of 
subjection. Obedience to the King, within the 
limits imposed by fidelity to his order and to his 
friends, was his rule of public duty. Following 
this narrow law of political conduct, he had 
generously rejected the splendid offers of Richelieu 
through friendship for Anne of Austria, and those 
of Anne of Austria through friendship for Madame 
de Chevreuse. His mortal foe, De Retz, accuses 
him of habitual deceit, masked by a show of can- 
dour j and he himself acknowledges that he used 
the affection of the beautiful Madame de Longue- 
ville to further his political designs. But no man 
of his party who took part in the troubles of the 
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time was governed by a higher sense of honour, 
or was less swayed by selfish devotion to purely 
personal ends. His birth, his principles, his dis- 
position, should have made him the prop and 
ornament of the throne ; in the strange confusion 
of the political world his brilliant qualities and even 
his loyal character made him a tower of strength 
to faction. 

Gaston, Duke of Orleans, occupies an unenvi- 
able eminence among those public men, without 
strength or dignity of character, upon whom the 
unhappy accident of birth or circumstance thrusts 
a greatness that only serves to expose, in the 
strongest light, failings to which the pitiless finger 
of history directs the everlasting contempt of 
mankind. He was the only brother of Louis 
XIII., and had been till near the close of that 
sickly and unpopular monarches reign heir pre- 
sumptive to the French Crown. The spoiled 
darUng of his mother, Mary of Medicis, the hope 
of France in her impatient writhings under an 
iron despotism, and possessing, in a considerable 
degree, the external graces and the superficial 
a^comphshments which adorn a Court, and win 
popular applause, a very moderate share of 
political virtue and capsicity would have ensured 
to hiTn the second place in the kingdom in influence 
as well as in rank. But no advantages of fortune. 
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no indulgent partiaKtjr of his countrymen, could 
supply an utter absence of sterling worth, or 
shield a nature so frivolous from just discredit. 
Throughout his Hfe, he appears to have been 
incapable of forming an independent resolution, 
or of consistently adhering to any line of con- 
duct, no matter how obviously conducive to his 
own interests, which the influence of a stronger 
mind had forced him to adopt. Morally, perhaps 
physically, a coward, his notorious falseness re- 
sulted from excessive timidity rather than from 
natural depravity. He was cursed with a restless, 
though impotent, love of faction, without being 
gifted with the qualities which render faction 
formidable. The fatuity with which he suffered 
himself to be hurried into rash and criminal enter- 
prises was on a par with the vacillation which in 
the hour of action paralysed his faculties and 
wrecked the efforts of his friends, and with the 
abject meanness by which he avoided the conse- 
quences of his foUy. Ever the dupe of his own 
egregious vanity, ever shamelessly servile to the 
caprices or guilty ambition of some designing 
favourite, whom he as shamelessly betrayed at the 
approach of danger, he had lent to every con- 
spiracy against his brother^s authority the sanction • 
of his support, and had invariably sacrificed his 
accomplices to his own safety. He abandoned 
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his mother, and the gallant nobles who were ever 
but too ready to respond to his call, to the ven- 
geance of Richelieu, with the selfish indifference of 
a mind for which secure infamy alone had no 
terrors. Louis XIII. extended to him to the 
last an indulgent forbearance, which was probably 
prompted as much by disdain as by natural par- 
tiality; but no ties of afEection, gratitude, or honour 
could bind his fickle disposition. He only ceased to 
trouble the State when he had sunk so low in 
public esteem as to be no longer able to inspire 
trust, and when the strong arm of Richelieu had 
struck down aU whose support could lend impor- 
tance to his opposition. After the annulling of 
his brother^s will had shorn his office of Lieutenant 
General of the kingdom of nearly aU its indepen- 
dent powers, Orleans remained in the condition of a 
political cypher, until the breaking out of new dis- 
sensions in the State afiorded fresh scope to his 
feverish incapacity. It then appeared that years, 
without bringing him wisdom, had confirmed and 
given a ludicrous development to his constitutional 
timidity. In every difficulty he shrank from com- 
mitting himself to a definite line of conduct, as a 
child shrinks from the goblin terrors with which 
its fancy peoples a darkened chamber; and he 
resorted to a somewhat similar mode of escape, it 
being his habit, when importuned for a decision, to 
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bury himself for days together in bed, until the 
danger had passed away. Yet, notwithstanding 
an impotence and a craven selfishness of char- 
acter, which could not fail to provoke scorn, 
Gaston, throughout the greater part of his life, was 
eminently popular. His manners, gracious and 
affable, captivated the multitude. His restless 
craving after importance, combined with an uneasy 
consciousness of real insignificance, inclined him 
to assume an air of patronage towards the popular 
party ; and he was gifted with a natural flow of 
eloquence, which, when not checked by unworthy 
fears, charmed the turbulent passions of a revolu- 
tionary age. His talents and his defects, his royal 
birth and his high office, to which the course of 
events might restore all its original authority, 
rendered him a formidable, though treacherous 
tool for the hands of an able demagogue. 

The advantages of a close union with Orleans 
did not escape De Retz, when he had relinquished 
the hope of supplanting Mazarin in the Regent^s 
favour. Before long the versatile genius and the 
resolute will of the accomplished prelate had 
secretly acquired a hold, unprecedented in 
strength, and duration, on the fickle mind of the 
Lieutenjant General ; an ascendency fraught with 
grave political consequences. 

The extraordinary escape of the Duke of 
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Beaufort from the high donjon keep of the 
I Castle of Vincennes set loose another an- 

tagonist of the Government, whose opposition 
appears to have been anticipated by the 
Cardinal with nervous apprehension. The mental 
calibre of Beaufort was not by any means 
powerful; but alone of the House of Vendfime 
he had inherited the enterprising spirit and the 
popular manners of his grandfather, Henry IV. 
He was the hero of the populace, and especially 
of the fishwomen of Paris, and a rigorous im- 
prisonment of five years had exasperated, to the 
last degree, his old animosity against Mazarin. 
Some remains of former partiality for her hand- 
some young champion, some feeling of remorse 
for the terrible fate which had overtaken his 
headstrong folly, led the Regent to receive the 
intelligence of his flight with equanimity. She 
resisted the pressing advice of her minister to 
have him pursued to his f ather^s chateau of Anet, 
whither he had retired. Beaufort, finding himself 
unmolested in his retreat, opened communications 
with his old confederates and with De Retz, im- 
patient for any enterprise which promised him the 
excitement of bold action and revenge. 

In a society so pregnant with eleAients of dis- 
cord, and containing men so able and so willing 
to set them in a blaze, a spark was sufficient to 
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canse a dangerous conflagration. A stretcli of 
authority, rash and ill-timed, but by no means 
novel, on the part of the Regent, lit up the civil 
war of the Fronde ; so called in sarcastic allusion 
to the conflicts waged with slings and stones by 
the boys of Paris outside the city walls. During 
the short suspension of political discussions at the 
Palace of Justice, which had been conceded with 
great reluctance to the earnest solicitations of the 
Duke of Orleans, the Duke of ChatLQon arrived 
in Paris, bringing intelligence of Cond^^s great 
" victory at Lens. The Queen was transported with 
joy, not so much on account of the defeat of the 
Spaniards, as because she thought that the moment 
had arrived for quelling the opposition of the 
magistracy by a decisive blow. Contrary to the 
opinion of Mazarin, who wished to await the ex- 
pected coming of the Prince with a strong military 
force, she determined, in her fierce impatience, to 
brook no further delay in making some of the 
more factious presidents and councillors belong- 
ing to the extreme party of the Chambers, who 
shaped their proceedings in avowed emulation of 
the Parliamentary leaders in England, feel the 
weight of her anger. The most obnoxious of 
these was an old councillor named Broussel, 
poor, honest, of slender capacity, and Republican 
opinions, whose violent harangues and simple life 
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attracted the love and admiration of the lowest 
class of citizens. These revered him as a model 
of patriotic virtne, and styled him their father. 
The foolish old man, when spouting sedition, was 
merely the mouth-piece of the Coadjutor. As 
often as it suited the policy of the scheming pre- 
late to increase or give a new direction to the 
agitation of the public mind, he secretly inspired 
Broussel with the ideas he wished to have venti- 
lated in the Palace of Justice. 

The 26th of August, the day appointed for a 
religious service at Notre Dame, in public thanks- 
giving for the success of the French arms, was 
fixed upon in private conclave at the Palais Royal 
for the coup <FitaL The King and the Regent, at- 
tended by the whole Court, proceeded in state to 
the Cathedral, the regiments of Guards lined the 
way, and were massed at convenient points along 
the route. The Parliament, the municipal authori- 
ties, and the other civil or ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions of the capital were present in their robes of 
ceremony. The Coadjutor, assisted by a crowd 
of prelates blazing in the splendour of religious 
pomp, ministered at the altar, chaunted the Te 
Deum, and consecrated the captured standards ; 
and at the conclusion of the service the royal 
cortige returned quietly to the Palace. So well 
had the design of the Regent been cloaked by her 
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placid serenity, and by the benevolent professions 
of the Cardinal, that even the lynx-eyed vigilance 
of the Coadjutor was lulled to rest. The first cir- 
cumstance that awakened suspicion was the un- 
usual spectacle of Comminges, Lieutenant of the 
Swiss Guards, whose duty it was to precede Ms 
sovereign, lingering in the church after the King^s 
departure. The ominous news was whispered 
from bench to bench. A panic seized the ranks 
of the Parliament. They rushed forth pell-mell 
through all the doors, and in the struggle and 
confusion the magistrates, marked out for the 
vengeance of the Government, efiEected their 
escape, with the exception of the President Blanc- 
mesml, who was hurried ofE to Vincennes. Com- 
minges then went, preceded by a coach and a 
strong escort, in search of Broussel, who Kved in 
a mean house, in a narrow squalid street by the 
river. The old councillor had absented himself 
from the religious ceremony, and was found in 
his dressing-gown and slippers at dinner with his 
family. Terror at the sight of the King^s Lieu- 
tenant deprived him of speech or motion, and he 
was dragged off by Comminges, somewhat un- 
ceremoniously, and flung int6 the coach. But in 
the meantime an old female domestic had rushed, 
with shrieks and wild gestures, to an open window, 
and filled the air with her cries, ^^ To the rescue 
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of Bronssel, the Father of the People/^ The 
bargemen from the neighbouring wharves, and 
the whole ragged population, male and female, of 
the dingy alleys which crowded the quarter, 
roused by her appeals, swarmed forth in fury, 
armed with every weapon their rage could find. 
Stones, brickbats, and domestic utensils rained 
upon the escort. The carriage was smashed to 
pieces ; but after a series of desperate combats, 
Comminges, by the timely succour of a fresh 
body of guards, was enabled to carry off his 
prisoner to St. Germain. 

The blow by which the Regent hoped to crush 
sedition in the Chambers had now fallen, though 
with only partial success ; but the consequences of 
this act of violence were far different from what 
she had anticipated. In her bHnd anger she saw 
not, and recked not, how thoroughly the whole 
body of society was quickened by the restless dis- 
content which tossed and frothed on the surface ; 
that the blatant demagogues whom she had seized 
were but puppets moved by the secret agency of 
skilful hands. Hardly had she tasted its delights 
when she was rudely awakened from her dream of 
vengeance by the armed hand of revolt. In an 
incredibly short time all Paris was in arms. 
Insurrection bristled in every street, and the tide 
of the living sea, forcing its impetuous way over 
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tbe feeble obstacles that only excited its rage, 
choked up all the avenues of the Palais Boyal. 
De Betz^ taken completely by surprise, and de- 
sirous of keeping on good terms with the Regent^ 
set out on hearing of the commotion, without even 
taking time to put ofE his episcopal vestments, 
from the Cathedral to the Palace. On the Pont 
Neuf he saw Marshal la MeHlerai with a handful 
of mounted guards beset by an angry mob, led 
on by Broussel's terrible old woman servant, and 
in imminent peril of being flung over the battle- 
ments into the river. The Marshal, in self-defence, 
had shot a porter, and the bleeding body excited 
the fury of the porter's comrades. The appearance 
of the Coadjutor somewhat calmed the tumult. 
Borne, amidst vociferous cheers, over the heads 
of the crowd, he knelt down in the mud and 
administered to the dying man the consolations 
of religion. Then, mounting the parapet of the 
bridge, he harangued the multitude, rescued the 
Marshal from their hands by promising to inter- 
cede with the Regent for Broussel, and proceeded 
to fulfil his mission, the vast throng kneeling for 
his benediction. 

The Archbishop found Anne of Austria boiling 
with indignation. Contemning the clamour of in- 
solent canaille, and suspecting the ambitious pre- 
late — ^whose influence over the lower classes of Paris 
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had been maliciously brought to her recollection^ 
withinjurious comments, by Mazarin — of fostering 
the outbreak, she received his advice and his 
profEers of service with fierce displeasure and 
menacing gestures, which all her powers of dis- 
simulation were unable to control. She scofEed 
at his representations of danger, and declared that 
rather than release her prisoners she would strangle 
them with her own hands. At length, unable any 
longer to retain the slightest appearance of com- 
posure, she swept disdainfuUy from the presence 
chamber, and slammed the door of the little 
adjoioiag room to which she was accustomed to 
retire. The courtiers, though really uneasy, 
flattered the mood of their mistress. Some 
' openly mocked at the astonished prelate; some 
paid him ironical compliments on his popularity 
with his flock; some imitated the cries of 
BroussePs beldame. De Betz, though incensed 
and alarmed at the demeanour of the Queen, 
yielded to the urgent entreaties, and even gentle 
violence of Orleans and Mazarin, who shuddered 
at the peril, and issued forth again with La 
MeiUerai to pacify the insurgents. 

The Marshal, who was a man of impetuous 
temperament, having mounted his horse, galloped 
among the crowd, brandishing his sword and shout- 
ing '' Long live the King, liberty for Broussel. 
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The people in the distance^ unable to catch his 
words^ and mistaking his intentions^ overwhelmed 
him and his escort with a shower of missiles. The 
soldiers fired with deadly effect^ and pursued the 
flying multitude to an open space called the 
Croix de Trahoir, where they were swallowed 
up by converging torrents of the insurgents. In 
the meanwhile De Betz had been seized^ and 
carried along with joyous shouts by a mud- 
grimed body of his Lurers into L m^Ue, 
where the blow of a stone^ behind the ear^ felled 
him to the ground. As he lay partially stunned^ 
an infuriated ragman presented a pistol to his head 
in order to blow out his brains. With admirable 
presence of mind he exclaimed^ ^' Hold^ wretch ; 
ah ! lE your father only saw you.^' The ragman^ 
shocked at the idea of killing his father^s friend, 
looked at his victim^ recognised the Archbishop, 
and, stricken with hoiror at the crime he had been 
about to commit, uttered penitential bowlings. 
The multitude, attracted by the cries, hurried 
eagerly to the spot, permitting La Meillerai a 
second time to escape. Tenderly raising De Eetz, 
they bore him back to the palace ^'to tell Madame 
Anne the will of the people." 

The Coadjutor again pressed upon the Begent 
the necessity of conceding the popular demands, 
and was warmly supported by la Meillerai, who 
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bore grateful testimony to the great and perilond 
services De Retz had rendered the Crown, and to 
the irresistible force of the insurrection. But Anne 
of Austria, more enraged than ever, and conj&rmed 
in her unjust suspicions by the evident sway the 
Coadjutor exercised over her rebellious subjects, 
repaid his exertions with bitter reproaches, and 
rejected his counsels with scorn and defiance. The 
vague promises which terror extorted from the 
Cardinal he knew to be worthless. Making the 
most of these, however, and assisted by the 
promptings of hunger and the approaching 
night-fall, he prevailed on the majority of the 
insurgents to disperse. Then, faint with fatigue, 
long fasting, and the pain of severe contusions 
on his head and side, he returned to the Archi- 
episcopal Palace. 

When De Retz reached home, his mind became 
a prey to the most gloomy emotions ; the evident 
dislike of the Regent wounded his vanity, and 
dashed down the ambitious hopes he had founded 
on her former favour ; her resentful distrust, so 
ungrateful, and so unfounded in the present emer- 
gency, cut him to the soul, and fiUed him with 
dark forebodings. As he tossed restlessly on his 
couch, racked by anguish of mind and body, one 
of his friends, arriving from the Palais Royal, 
brought him intelligence that the Court was 
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flushed with extravagant exultation at the rapid 
dispersion of the insurgents^ and that his own 
adventures during the day had been an accept- 
able theme of jest and sarcastic comment at the 
Eegent's supper. Later on, a message was brought 
to him from Marshal la Meillerai warning him to 
provide for his safety, as it had been determined 
to exile him to Quimper, to shut up Broussel in 
the citadel of Havre, and to banish the Parliament 
to Montargis. Starting up with an ^ oath, he 
inveighed against the folly and ingratitude of 
the Court, and vowed before the following night 
to have all Paris at his feet. 

The capital was divided into sixteen sections, 
in each of which the substantial citizens were 
regularly mustered and trained to arms, under 
officers chosen by themselves. The Regent and 
Mazarin, in their ignorance of the disposition of 
the middle classes, reUed with confidence on the 
loyalty of the Municipal Guards, and had issued 
directions to them to assemble for the defence of 
order on the following day. In fact, although 
the burghers had assumed arms to protect their 
houses from pillage, they had hitherto remained 
inactive spectators of the movement to rescue 
Broussel. But the commanding officers of the 
principal quarters, and still more their wives, 
were devoted to De Retz ; and the citizens 
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generally, while anxious to protect their property 
from the rabble, were full of zeal for the Parlia- 
ment and of hatred for Cardinal Mazarin. The 
Coadjutor sent for some of the leading inhabi- 
tants of the different sections, painted in the 
darkest colours the designs of the Government, 
and arranged with them the plan of a general in- 
surrection. Then issuing forth at midnight,- in 
the dress of a cavalier, he traversed the streets, 
rousing up his adherents in the chambers, and 
troubling the air with sinister rumours and vague 
alarms of approaching danger. At the same 
time his numerous aides-de-camp among the 
inferior nobles— the dark brood of social corrup- 
tion, skilled from long practice in all the arts of 
sedition — penetrating in the guise of artizans the 
dens of poverty and crime in the neighbourhood 
of Notre Dame, and flitting about the watch-fires 
on the Quai des Orf evres, where bands of despera- 
does bivouacked for the night, howling and dancing 
around the flames, spread disquieting reports re- 
.garding the fate of Broussel, and incited the 
populace to rescue or avenge him. Having laid 
the train and lit the match, De Retz returned 
home to await the explosion. 

The tocsin rang out in loud peals through the 
different quarters. The alarmed citizens, rushing 
forth at the summons^ learned with indignation 
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from their leaders the perfidions projects of the 
detested Italian^ and hastened to range themselves 
under the civic banners. The motley population 
of the poorer regions streamed forth again ; some 
brandishing the implements of their crafts, some 
carrying broken match-locks, some clad in tar- 
nished cuirasses, decorated with half-effaced 
emblems of the Holy League, or dragging along 
rusty pikes th^.t had done service at Agincourt. 
Strong chains were drawn across the entrances of 
the streets, and barricades were piled up at every 
point of advantage. At five o'clock the Parlia- 
ment assembled, decreed the arrest of Comminges 
and his accomplices, and the impeachment of the 
ministers ; and resolved to proceed fn a body to 
the Palais Eoyal, to demand the release of their 
colleagues. 

In the meantitne the Chancellor Seguier had 
been summoned at an early hour to the 
Palace, where he received from Mazarin a 
written mandate, with orders to deliver it without 
delay to the Parliament. His brother, the Bishop, 
of Meaux, and his beautihil daughter^ the Duchess 
of Sully, on being informed of the hazardous 
mission entrusted to him, insisted on accompany- 
ing him to share his danger. Their coach was 
stopped, amidst hostile manifestations at the first 
barricade. The Chancellor, resolute to discharge 
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bis duty at all risks^ and hoping to acoomplisli tlie 
journey to the Palace of Justice unmolested on foot, 
alighted, and sent the carriage with his brother 
and daughter to await his arrival at the Hotel de 
Luynes. The Bishop and his niece found the man- 
sion silent and closely-barred, and as they were 
still knocking for admittance, they perceived 
Seguier flying towards the Court-yard for his 
life, closely pursued by a savage mob. A sleepy 
woman-servant, moved by the cries and prayers of 
the Duchess, gave the fugitives entrance, and had 
barely time to show them a closet concealed in the 
pannelling of the hall, when the outer doors were 
burst in by the rabble with triumphant yells. 
The insurgents searched all the apartments, fired 
up the chimneys, and sounded the wainscoating 
with the butt-ends of their muskets, venting 
their rage in frightful threats and imprecations. 
The Chancellor, believing that his last hour was 
come, confessed to the Bishop of Meaux, and pre- 
pared to meet his fate. But before his pursuers 
were able to discover his hiding-place, they were 
dislodged by the attack of a body of the Swiss 
Guards, whom Marshal la Meillerai led to his 
rescue. The unhappy objects of the popular fury, 
having already tasted of the bitterness of death, 
set out again, under the protection of the troops, 
to encounter the baffled vengeance of their assail* 
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ants. The mob^ rallying in the streets^ charged 
the escort^ and riddled the carriage with a volley of 
musketry. The Duchess^ struck by a bullet^ fell 
insensible into her father's arms. But the Swiss 
fought their way gallantly through the press^ and 
succeeded in placing the Chancellor and his 
family — more dead than alive — ^within the shelter 
of the Palais Boyal. When Anne of Austria 
awoke at nine o'clock^ it was to learn that the 
spent commotion^ which she had contemptuously 
compared, on the preceding night, to a fire of straw, 
had burst forth again in universal and skilfully- 
organised revolt ; that more than twelve hundred 
barricades, surmounted by the bamiers of her 
loyal companies, raised their menacing forms 
on every side of the Palace ; and that one hundred 
thousand citizens were in arms to wrest the popu- 
lar magistrates from her grasp. 

The danger that gathered round the Begent, 
far from appalling her, only exasperated her 
pride. In vain the Governor of Paris, and such 
of the city authorities as remained faithful to 
their trust, rushing pale and breathless into her 
presence, in disordered and stained apparel 
which bore evidence to the perils they had 
encountered, warned her that the excited people 
were ready to trample her guards under foot, and 
to tear down the palace stone from stone. In vain 
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Orleans^ Mazarin^ and tlie crest-fallen coortiers^ 
with tears in their eyes, implored her to yield. In 
vain Mole and his colleagues, who had marched in 
long procession from the Palace of Justice through 
the insurgent hosts, entreated her to save the 
realm from the catastrophe in which conflicting 
passions were about to plunge it. She vehe- 
mently reproached the First President with the 
seditious conduct of the ParUament, and de- 
nounced against it a Vengeance which should be 
memorable to all succeeding times. Tears of rage 
and scorn gushed from her eyes at the pusillani- 
mous desertion of her Council. But her own 
resolution never faltered ; she declared she would 
never yield to the dictation of vQe canaille. One 
ray of hope flashed across her gloomy meditations 
as she sat aloof in her little grey chamber — as her 
usual retiring room was called — calm upon her 
b«>w, fury and almost despair in hOT heart. In- 
stinctively recognising in the formidable move- 
ment that so suddenly confronted her the master 
hand which had organised and impelled it, she sent 
for the Coadjutor. De Eetz replied that he was 
her Majesty's very humble servant, but that the 
injuries he had received, in her service, on the 
previous day rendered him unable to leave his 
bed. 

In the meantime the Parliament had set out, on 
their return to the Palace of Justice, in order to de- 
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liberate on tlie Regent's answer to their petition. 
The magistrates were soon stopped and questioned 
by the ferocious populace^ and being unable to 
announce the release of Broussel^ had a narrow 
escape of being torn to pieces. Several of them 
casting away their robes, fled for their lives. 
M0I6, incapable of fear, bore with undaunted 
composure the violence and insults, for which he 
was the especial mark. But, though unmoved at 
his own danger, he saw with patriotic anguish 
that the safety of the city, and even of the 
monarchy were at stake; and he slowly re* 
traced his way to the Palais Royal, determined to 
break, by a supreme effort of his iron will, the 
unbending obstinacy of the Regent. Entering her 
presence again, he addressed her in words of stem 
remonstrance, to which her ears had long been 
unadcustomed. His passionate energy, the 
agonised apprehension for the fate of his young 
Sovereign that shook his intrepid nature, struck 
her dxmib, and quelled her haughty spirit. In 
the lurid light which his burning eloquence threw 
upon the picture of impending ruin, she at length 
saw the terrible peril of the State. The Princesses 
of the Blood, and the ladies of her household, 
chilled with terror to the marrow of their bones, 
flung themselves at her feet and besought her to 
have pity on them. The unfortunate Queen of 
England, a penniless outcast in her native land^ 
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mournfully seconded their prayers, assuriiig Anne 
tliat the civil war which had laid her husband's 
throne in the dust had not worn such a terrible 
aspect, at the beginning, as this insurrection now 
presented. The cries and imprecations that rose 
nearer and more threatening in the air, told her, 
in language that could no longer be mistaken, 
that the stormy wave of revolution was fast sap- 
ping the foundations of the throne. She felt the 
sceptre of Eegency trembling in her grasp ; she 
saw the crown tottering on the youthful brow of 
her son; and, burning with shame and indig- 
nation, yielded to inexorable necessity. Boyal 
carriages were despatched to bring back the 
liberated magistrates to their homes. The whole 
capital, frantic with joy, flocked to swell the 
trixmiphal entry of Broussel. The Parliament 
gave him a public reception, and then, on his 
proposal, decreed that the citizens should lay 
down their arms, and demolish the barricades. 
In a few hours the vast multitudes had quietly 
dispersed, tra.ffic flowed again without impedi- 
ment through its myriad channels, and every 
vestige of the revolt had disappeared. The 
whole struggle, so furious and so brief, rose and 
fell as if it were some magic spectacle that had 
started into life and vanished at successive waves 
of an enchanter's wand. This was the first act of 
the strange drama of the Fronde. 
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OHAPTEE V. 



The rude lesson slie had received from the popular 
party which she held in such contempt, without 
altering Anne of Austria's determination to up- 
hold with a high hand all the arbitrary preroga- 
tives of the Crown, taught her the value of 
Mazarines prudent counsel not to attempt a blow 
at the Parliament until the presence of Conde^ 
with his troops, enabled her to strike with decisive 
effect. All her hopes of triumph and revenge 
now rested on the Prince. The empire which the 
Cardinal had established over her mind and her 
affections was not, indeed, sensibly impaired. 
But she began almost involuntarily to distrust 
gentleness so little in unison with her own fierce 
passions; to doubt whether he possessed force 
and decision of character sufficient to oppose re- 
volutionary violence. The rank, the principles, 
the imperious nature, the unrivalled military 
genius, and the repeated pledges of the victor of 
Lens led her to count upon him with confidence 
as the surest support and avenger of her outraged 
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authority. Dissembling her feelings in order to 
gain time to concert a plan of operations with the 
Prince, she sent again for De Eetz, upon whom 
the success of the outbreak seems to have acted 
as a sovereign restorative, received him with flat- 
tering professions of penitence and esteem, and 
requested him to pay the equally contrite 
Cardinal a visit of reconciliation. The Coadjutor 
found the minister in familiar conference with 
Broussel, heaping civilities on the bewildered old 
councillor, and was welcomed with open arms. 
But his political insight was too keen to be de- 
ceived a second time by the fair appearances of 
the Court. He saw that the struggle between 
the Regent and the Parliament — ^between Mazaria 
and himself — was only beginning. Distrusting 
the ability of the magistrates to withstand the 
Government, he secretly laboured with all his 
energy and skill to build up a mighty auxiliary 
confederacy of great nobles and popular leaders, 
of which he had already laid the foundations, and 
by means of which he intended to hurl his Italian 
rival from power, and to mount into his vacant 
seat. 

Strange to say, the chief of the Fronde, who 
figured in his schemes, who was to give the new 
coalition cohesion and irresistible force, was the 

same personage on whom the Regent relied to 
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dash it to pieces. The splendid genins of Oond& 
had kindled in the mind of De Betz an ardent 
admiration^ which the exasperation of disappointed 
hope^ envenomed by a long and nnsparing inter- 
change of injuries and insults, was never able to 
extinguish. It was no secret to him how angrily 
the Prince chafed at the poHtical ascendancy of 
Mazarin, and he had artfully fed this impatient 
humour by opening before Conde^s ambition the 
prospect of unbounded sway during the minority 
of the King, if he would rid the kingdom of the 
low-bom foreigner who monopolised the Regent's 
favour. With unscrupulous art, he secretly 
fomented the pubKc hatred and distrust of the 
Government. Every day new rumours of hostile 
projects on the part of the Regent, some of them 
of the wildest extravagance, but all greedily de- 
voured by popular credulity and suspicion, and 
all catching some colour of probability from the 
advance of troops towards the capital, provoked 
formidable tumults. On one occasion the Parisians 
were thrown into a paroxysm of terror by a report 
that the Queen of Sweden had arrived with an 
army of Amazons to avenge her sister sovereign. 
Every day ribald Mazarinades, and caricatures 
equally witty and coarse, depicting the amorous 
relations of Anne of Austria and her minister, 
were flung upon the seething capital from 
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secret presses^ to feed its rancorons and 
prurient humour. When the Regent went to 
yisit a favourite convent or church, insulting 
verses, loudly chaunted. by dishevelled de- 
mireps, assailed her ears. Her hours of re- 
pose were disturbed by continual alarms. 
Mazarin no longer dared to stir from the Palace. 
Distracted by apprehensions, he was incapable of 
giving his mistress advice, except to urge her de- 
parture from a scene of so much danger and dis- 
comfort. But she bided her time with the 
patience of deep hatred. When she considered* 
her preparations sufficiently advanced, she sent 
the young King and the Cardinal quietly from the 
city, covered their retreat with admirable coolness, 
and then retired in open day to Ruel, the country 
house of the Duchess of Aiguillono. There she 
summoned Cond6 to ioin her. 

The first step Anne of Austria took, when beyond 
the reach of popular sedition, left the magistrates 
without a doubt regarding the nature of her in- 
tentions. This was to order the arrest of Chavigny 
and Chateauneuf . Both of these statesmen, and 
especially Chavigny, were known to cultivate 
intimate relations with prominent members of 
the Parliament, and were objects of Mazarines 
jealous aversion. Chavigny was shut up in the 
Castle of YincenneSj of which he had long been 
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governor; Chateatmenfj less obnoxious to the 
Begent^ was exiled to the province of Berri. 
The Parliament, restrained by M0I6 in obser- 
vance of the pledge that had been given to 
Orleans, and renewed to the Regent when 
Broussel was set at liberty, had for some weeks 
forborne discussion upon the disputed prerogative 
of arbitrary arrest, with a tacit understanding of 
corresponding forbearance on the part of the 
Government. But the arrest of Chavigny and 
Chateauneuf, universally attributed to the per- 
•fidious counsels of the Cardinal, produced an 
explosion of rage in the Palace of Justice which 
swept away every tendency to moderation. The 
High Court returned the blow by passing a 
resolution to deliberate on its decree passed in 
1622, after the murder of Concini, which forbade 
foreigners to accept office in France upon pain 
of death. It dispatched the First President, at 
the head of a deputation, to Ruel, to request the 
Regent to return to Paris with the King, and 
either to set the prisoners free or bring them to 
trial. The deputg^tion was also commissioned to 
invite the Princes of the Blood to attend a sitting 
of the Chamber, at which the thorny question of 
arbitrary imprisonment was to be discussed. 

The envoys were received by Anne of Austria 
at a public audience. Conde had arrived at Ruel; 
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had been welcomed with joyful pride by the 
Queen, with humble deference by the Cardinal, as 
the savioiur of the Monarchy; and had renewed 
his professions of devoted loyalty. Orleans was 
seemingly full of zeal in her cause. Supported by 
the chiefs of the House of Bourbon she laughed 
the demands of the magistrates to scorn. Tha 
Princes also rejected their summons with menaces 
and disdain. Hopeless of a pacific solution, the 
deputation returned to Paris to assist in taking 
measures for the defence of the city. 

But the somewhat extravagant manifestation of 
loyalty by Orleans and Conde, which had driven 
the magistrates to despair, cloaked much secret 
hesitation, and an under-current of private 
intrigue. The representations of De Retz had 
borne fruit in the Prince's mind; and the im- 
pressions of former conferences were deepened in 
a stolen visit, which he now paid the Coadjutor at 
Notre Dame. Although from principle a firm 
supporter of the throne, to which he stood in 
near succession; and although regarding the 
political pretensions of councillors of Parliament, 
and the factious violence of the Parisian rabble 
with as much amazement, anger, and con- 
tempt as Anne of Austria herself, it was neither 
his interest nor his wish to establish the foreign 
favourite in the seat of Eichelieu. The part which 
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Anne designed for him, that of execating the 
policy shaped in the brain of her able minister^ 
presented to his mind in every odious and humili- 
ating aspect by the taunts of the keen-witted 
Parisians^ revolted his pride. His family ex- 
perience taught him to appreciate the suggestion 
of De Retz, that the recognition of the principle 
of individual liberty, which the Parliament de- 
manded, might hereafter prove a safeguard for 
himself. When, therefore, the Regent, at the 
next sitting of the Council of State, having 
expatiated with acrimony on the rebellious spirit 
of the capital, confidently appealed to Cond6 to 
reduce it to submission, to her intense astonish- 
ment and mortification, instead of returning a 
ready assent, he started difficulties, spoke of 
conciliation, and ended by offering himself as a 
mediator between the Crown and the Parliament. 
Orleans, greatly relieved by this unexpected turn 
of affairs, promptly gave his voice for peace. No 
other member venturing to advocate a poKcy which 
seemed too bold for the fiery Prince, Anne of 
Austria broke up the meeting in silent indig-^ 
nation. 

A resort to the sword for the purpose of cutting 
the pohtical knot being now out of the question, 
Orleans and Cond^ were authorised as representa- 
tives of the King to discuss terms of accommoda- 
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tion with the Presidents Mole and De Mesmes^ 
the delegates of the Parliament. The Presidents 
again submitted for acceptance the articles passed 
by the United Chambers in the HaU of St. Louis. 
Those confering on the High Court a partial 
control over the finances and freedom of debate, 
already allowed in a maimed form by the Regent, 
were admitted without much difficulty. But 
upon the article securing to every Frenchman 
the right of being interrogated by his legal 
judges within twenty-four hours after his arrest, 
she was as unyielding as ever. Though rendered 
almost powerless by the desertion of the Lieutenant- 
General and the other Princes of the Blood, she 
fought the battle of the prerogative single-handed, 
with stubborn resolution. Mazarin, however, see- 
ing in the ebullitions of arrogant temper which 
continually troubled Conde^s intercourse with the 
Parliamentary delegates, the presage of a speedy 
change in his policy, excited all his influence to 
induce his mistress to temporise. He soothed her 
scruples with assurances that a short experience 
of the insolence of the Parisian demagogues would 
drive the imperious Prince into the extremity of 
antagonism to the popular cause ; that, even at 
the worst, the KiTig, on attaining his majority, 
would not be bound by the acts of the Eegency. 
Slowly yielding to the arguments of her far-seeing 
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minister, Anne of Austria offered to concede im- 
mnnity from arbitrary imprisonment to the 
magislates, reservinT^e irresponsible dominion 
of the Crown over the princes and nobles. But 
Mole and De Mesmes^ worthy champions of a 
beneficent principle, would not consent that any 
Frenchman, however high, or however mean, 
should be excepted from its protection. 

On the 24th of October, 1648, aU the articles 
passed in the Hall of St. Louis, embodied in a 
Declaration drawn up by Mol6, were accepted 
without reserve by the Regent, after one of those 
terrible mental conflicts which rage only in strong, 
passionate natures, and ever leave behind them 
indelible traces of their fury; This celebrated 
Declaration was a noble charter of constitutional 
freedom, throwing, so far as was possible in the 
circumstances of that particular time, over the 
liberty and the property of Frenchmen, the shield 
of a legal guarantee; a noble monument to the en- 
lightened patriotism, and the lofty courage of the 
great magistrates who framed it. On the same 
day the Treaty of Westphalia, concluded at 
Munster by securing the depression of the House 
of Austria, and the independence of the minor 
German States, elevated France to the leading 
place in Europe, and consecrated the triumph of 
Richelieu^s foreign policy. It was a day memor- 
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able in the liistory of France^ and memorable in 
the life of Cond6 ; which should have linked his 
name in imperishable renown with the freedom, 
as well as with the greatness of his comitry. 
Happy would it have been for his fame had he 
continued to restrain his fiery genius to the paths 
of national glory and national felicity. Happy 
would it have been for France had she devoted 
but a small part of the energy and talent, of the 
blood and treasiure, squandered in efforts to ex- 
tend her supremacy abroad, to preserve and 
develop constitutional liberty at home. 

The Treaty of Munster and the Declaration of 
October 24 were celebrated by public rejoicings, 
and by all the outward signs of a general reconcilia- 
tion. The King and the Eegent returned to Paris. 
Chavigny and Chateauneuf regained their liberty, 
and the Parliament silently receded from its 
menacing attitude towards Cardinal Mazarin. 
But the interval of pajiial tranquillity that followed 
was a period of passive hostility rather than of 
peace. Mortified pride and baffled vengeance 
consumed the heart of the Regent. She made 
little secret of the grief and abhorrence with 
which she viewed the concessions wrung from 
her, or of her determination, at a more fevourable 
juncture, to free the royal authority from such 
ignominious fetters. The unexpected desertion 
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of Conde especially galled her. She never 
thoroughly trusted him again. The proceedings 
at Buel had riveted for ever the ascendancy of 
Mazarin over her mind and her affections. The 
Princes of the Bloody as bitter experienoe taught 
her^ had each his own independent aims^ and 
claimed to share her power during the minority 
of her son. Mazarin was her creature^ bound to 
her by every bond of gratitude and hope ; whose 
political existence was inseparable from her own ; 
whose marvellous abiHty and sustaining sympathies 
were absolutely enHsted in her service. 

The frank co-operation of Cond6, however, was 
essential to the success of her policy. Dissem- 
bling her indignation, she employed aU her art to 
win him from his connexion with the popular party, 
and continually assailed his self-love with flatter- 
ing tokens of regard and confidence. The Car- 
dinal listened to all the Princess wishes with 
reverential submission. But this policy of com- 
plaisance soon brought Anne of Austria into angry 
collision with the Duke of Orleans, and led to her 
receiving a mortifying proof of the unpopu- 
larity of her Government. 

Cond6's brother, the Prince of Conti, a youth 
of stunted growth, physical and mental, and of a 
timorous nature, had shown a predilection for an 
ecclesiastical career. It was the interest of the 
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head of the family to encourage this desiro; the 
august dignities and the rich benefices in the 
Church which would reward the piety of a 
Prince of the Blood being treated, under the 
dispositions of their father's will, as equivalent 
to the large revenues settled on the younger son, 
should he elect to remain a layman. Cond6, 
therefore, asked the Regent to transfer to Conti 
the nomination for a Cardinal's hat, which had 
long been promised to the Abb6 la Eiviere, the 
reigning favourite of the Lieutenant-General. 
Anne of Austria complied with this request with- 
out hesitation, and offered to compensate La 
Riviere by making him Archbishop of Rheims. 
But the aspiring Abbe, looking upon an arch* 
bishopric as ♦ a splendid exile, scornfully rejected 
the proposal, and openly reproached Anne with in- 
gratitude for his exertions in keeping his master 
steady to her cause. Orleans, goaded on by his 
wife and daughter, hotly espoused his favourite's 
quarrel. In an angry interview at the Palais 
iEloyal, he came to an open rupture with the Re- 
gent ; and he retired from Court. Anne of Austria 
at first treated his ill-humour with indifference; but 
Ho sooner had the news of the quarrel spread 
over Paris than all the great nobles, and all the 
popular leaders, thronged to the Luxembourg to 
offer their support. When the Lieutenant-General 
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appeared in the streets^ the people crowded round 
his coach^ filled the air with acclamations^ and 
loudly urged him to seize the King and depose 
the Begent. Consternation filled the Palais 
Eoyal. The Begent sent her incensed brother-in- 
law the most pressing entreaties for a reconcilia- 
tion, which he curtly rejected. Cond^, alone of 
the Court, was in a state of supreme satisfaction. 
He doubled the guards at the Palace, and de- 
nounced Orleans and La Biviere as traitors. In 
the height of the public agitation, the Duke,, 
stricken by a sudden panic at his own popularity, 
and at the display of military force, betook hiiti- 
self to bed, and refused to hold any further commu- 
nication with Anne of Austria. She, in her alarm,, 
regarded his feigned illness as a pretence to cloak 
the workings of a formidable conspiracy. En- 
trenched in the Palais Royal or the Luxembourg, 
each [side expected the attack in mortal terror. 
This ludicrous situation might have found a 
tragical issue had not La Eiviere, appalled by the 
danger of being crushed to pieces in the shock of 
such mighty forces, sought a private interview 
with the trembKng Mazarin. A few words of 
explanation led to an arrangement. A seat in the 
Privy Council, and the renewed promise of a red 
hat appeased the wrath of the favourite. Monsieur,. 
being assured that the peril had blown over, and 
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that his importance was sufficiently vindicated, 
condescended to accept the Eegent's explanations, 
and restored the appearance of public tranquillity 
Tjy again attending the Court. 

The undisguised preference of the Parisians for 
his cousin, whom he despised, and their want of 
appreciation of his own services, cooled Cond6^s 
favourable disposition towards the Constitutional 
party. As Mazarin had predicted, one or two 
visits to the Palace of Justice converted this 
coldness into bitter enmity. The suspicious bear- 
ing of the Regent, and the arts of the Coadjutor, 
kept alive a general feeling of uneasiness, which 
found expression in the exaggerated statements 
and the irritating language of the democrats of 
the Chambers. Condfe's imperious tone, and dis- 
dainful manner in repressing the fectious cavillings 
whichinvaded every department of the State, and 
even the household of the young King, in search 
of grievances, often fictitious or frivolous, pro- 
voked defiant and insolent retorts from some* of 
the younger magistrates, which lashed him into 
fury. It was in vain that De Eetz, who watched 
the fluctuations of his mind with anxiety, repeated 
every argument, which, by convincing his judg- 
ment, or stimulating his ambition, might prevent 
his serving the interests of Cardinal Mazarin. 
Bred up in deep veneration for royalty, his 
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liaughiy soul could not brook alliance wiiib 
the low-bom demagogues who had bearded him 
in the Parliament. '' My name,*' he said, " is 
Louis of Bourbon, and I do not wish to shake the 
Crown/^ Had he consulted sound policy, and his 
own dignity, he would have curbed his indigna»- 
tion, and co-operated with the patriotic Mole in 
upholding the Declaration of October 24, in 
opposing alike the excesses of faction and of 
authority. With his position and prestige this 
course was not merely feasible, it was the course 
most consonant with his own honour and advantage. 
But entrusted from his earliest youth with the 
supreme conduct of the greatest undertakings ; 
having from the very first bound fortune to his 
chariot-wheels ; being accustomed to see his will 
a law to all around him, he had never acquired 
the habits of self-control and reflection, or the 
steadiness of purpose which come from wrestling 
with difficulties. His glorious intellect and his 
clear' judgment were the sport of unruly passions, 
often as short lived as they were violent. His 
friend Marshal Grammont, a staunch adherent of 
the Court, represented to him, while still swayed 
by intemperate anger at the language of a few 
obscure Councillors, that by accomplishing the 
designs of the Regent, he would command her 
gratitude for ever, and place himself in a position 
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to become the arbiter of the Minister's fate. 
Hurried along by wayward and unreasoning 
humours, he not only broke off his relations with 
the Coadjutor, but hastened to abet Anne of 
Austria with all the ardour of sel£sh ambition and 
revenge, in crushing the Parliament and tearing 
up the Charter so recently extorted through his 
connivance. 

The sanction of the Lieutenant General of the 
realm wa« necessary far the use of military force 
against the Capital. The mind of Orleans wa^ 
still estranged from the B^gent by the irritation of 
scarcely-healed grievances ; his pride was swollen 
by his unbounded popularity with the citizens ; 
and the tortures of a severe attact of gout ren- 
dered him unusually testy. But Anne of Austria, 
in assiduous visits to his sick couch, exerted the 
feminine blandishments and the force of will which 
had so long held him in control. The treacherous 
Duke, after a few uneasy mental pangs, not only 
betrayed the confiding affection of his faithful 
Parisians, but entered cordially and even eagerly 
into the Regent^s project to chastise them with 
famine and the sword. Cond6 proposed, in secret 
council at the Palais Royal, that the Court should 
retire to the Arsenal, which adjoined the BastiQe, 
and thence issue a decree of exile against the 
Parliament. If the magistrates offered resistance. 
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lie undertook to enter the city at the head of his 
troops^ sweep the streets with his artillery, and 
clear the Palace of Justice at the point of the 
bayonet. This bold plan of operations, which 
promised prompt and decisive success in the 
hands of a great soldier, was warmly approved 
by the Begent. But Orleans and Mazarin were 
terrified at the risks of discomfiture in a street 
fight. Anne of Austria, reluctantly yielding to 
their timid remonstrances, agreed to resort to 
the slower, though, in reality, more hazardous, 
measure of a blockade. 

In the meantime De Retz had not been idle. 
The alienation of Cond6, and the embarrassed 
demeanour of Monsieur warned him of the danger 
that was brewing. Having no faith iii the ability 
of the Parliament to resist the Grovemment, sup- 
ported by the greatest general of the age and the 
soldiers of Lens, he had succeeded in banding 
together the chiefs of the great aristocratic houses 
in a secret league ; and he treated for assistance 
with the Archduke Leopold at Brussels, through 
Madame de Chevreuse. The Princes of Venddme, 
the Dukes of Bouillon, Mbceuf, and LongueviUe, 
the Prince of Marsillac, with their allies and 
dependents in the provinces, were prepared by 
his address to draw their swords for the Parlia- 
ment. He and they were guided by animosity 
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^ -and interest to a common goal^ the destruction of 

^ Cardinal Mazarin^ and perhaps the deposition of 

tie the Regent, by means of an armed confederacy, 

A ostensibly organised for the defence of the Decla- 

lie ration of the 24th of October. But in order to 

i ' secure the stabiUty and the harmonious action of 

re flie league against the jealous rivalries of so many 

i proud magnates, it was necessary to place at its 

head a Prince of the Blood. Cond^, whose 

adhesion to it was a cardinal point in his policy, 

, had broken through his meshes. Orleans had 

also abandoned the Parliament. It seemed more 

than doubtful whether the timid Conti could be 

induced to venture into open opposition to his 

fiery brother. 

Revolving this difl&culty in his mind, De Retz 
went one day to visit Madame de Longueville. 
The beautiful and accompKshed Duchess was at 
that time on very bad terms with the Regent, and 
with her elder brother. She was devoured by an 
ambitious fancy to shine in the sphere of politics. 
But, although brilliant and cultivated, she was 
not formed of sufficiently stem stuff for the rdle 
she coveted. Plastic under the iofluence of love, 
as clay in the hands of the potter, her opinions 
were swayed by her affections, and whoever en- 
grossed her heart also governed her mind, and 
directed the current of her ideas in the channel of 
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his own interests. With the Regent^ she had 
never been a favourite. Anne of Austria found 
the languishing airs of the spoiled beauty^ and 
bel esprit of the Hotel Bambouillet insufferable^ 
and delighted in inflicting on her petty mortifica- 
tions. Gond^ was said to have never forgiven 
her for revealing to his father the fooHsh project 
he had formed of marrying Mademoiselle Vigean. 
His conduct towards her at this period was singu- 
larly harsh and unfeeling. He treated her poHtical 
pretensions with pitiless ridicule, and publicly 
inveighed, in unmeasured terms, against her gal- 
lantries, counselling her husband to shut her up 
for life in one of his castles. Madame de 
Longueville therefore lived retired from the Court 
in sullen discontent. Her younger brother Conti 
worshipped her with almost idolatrous love. Her 
husband, though not in the most intimate rela- 
tions with her, was blessed with an indulgent dis- 
position which rendered him incapable of treating 
her with severity. Already dissatisfied with the 
Government for refusing him the custody of the 
fortresses of Havre and Pont de I'Arche in Nor- 
mandy, the sarcasms of the Prince, upon the sub- 
ject of his wife's infidelity, only served to wound 
his pride, and embitter his resentment. It needed 
but a few artful hints, thrown out without ap- 
parent purpose by the Coadjutor, to conjure up 
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before Madame de LongneviUe's imagination a 
dazzling vision of triamphant ambition and grati- 
fied vengeance. The prospect tbat arose before 
her of dividing the allegiance of France with Anne 
of Austria as Queen of the Fronde, of at onoe 
baffling her imperious brother, and wounding him 
where his pride was most exquisitely sensitive, by 
arraying against him the members of his own 
family in league with the demagogues of the 
capital, filled her with joy which no words could 
paint. She embraced the subtle prelate^s schemes 
with rapture, engaged to remain behind in Paris, 
in the expected contingency of the Regent^s de- 
parture, and pledged herself for the adhesion of 
Conti, of her husband, and of the Prince of Mar- 
sillac, to the cause of the Parliament. 

De Betz found an equally enthusiastic and still 
more energetic aUy in the Duchess of Bouillon. 
For the rare combination of beauty, bewitching 
grace, winning manners, and lively talents, this 
charming conspirator had few rivals ; and she was 
distinguished besides by the unusual characteristic 
of unblemished fidelity to her husband. Her ani- 
mosity towards Anne of Austria was intense, in 
consequence of the Regent having betrayed to 
Cardinal Richelieu the secret of the conspiracy of 
Cinq-Mars, which cost Bouillon his principality of 
Sedan, and had nearly cost him his head. By 
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birth a subject of Spain^ Madame de Bouillon 
maintained close relations with the Conrt of 
Brussels^ of which she had been one of the 
brightest ornaments. Brave^ ardent^ self-sacri- 
ficing^ and full of resources^ she schemed^ plotted 
and even coquetted with untiring energy, in 
concert with her lord, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the satisfaction of his claims. She now es- 
tablished an intimate political liason with De Betz, 
who, while confessing in his memoirs the power 
of her fascinations, bears unimpeachable testimony 
to her singular virtue. 

It was not in the nature either of Anne of Aus- 
tria or of Cond6 to sleep upon a bold resolution de- 
liberately adopted. They acted with a promptitude 
and secrecy which disconcerted the Coadjutor, 
and well-nigh frustrated all his plans. The mea- 
sures resolved upon at the Palais Royal were veiled 
with profound dissimulation. Orleans, carefully 
guarded by La Riviere, now in close alliance with 
Mazarin, did not drop a hint of what was coming 
even to his wife. Cond^ was equally reticent 
with his idolised mother, whose existence was 
bound up in his. At the customary pubHc re- 
ceptions on New Tear's Day, 1649, the gracious 
demeanour of the Regent was the subject of general 
comment and congratulation among the members 
of the High Court. On the 5th of January 
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Marshal Grammont entertained tlie Court. Anne 
of Austria passed the evening at the Palais Boyal 
in pleasant conversation with her household. 
Vague rumours, that had somehow got afloat, of 
her intended flight from the Capital, appearing to 
disquiet some of her ladies, she made them a sub- 
ject of mirth, mocking, in merry humour, at the 
absurd fears of the Parisians. At her usual hour, 
dismissing her retinue, she retired to bed. When 
all was quiet, after midnight, she rose again, 
roused up a few confidential attendants, and 
ordered the King and his brother to be dressed. 
Leading her sons by the hand, she left the palace 
by a secret staircase, traversed the gardens, and 
entering a coach that waited at a private entrance, 
drove through the city gates, and halted at a short 
distance without the walls. In the meantime 
Orleans, Cond6, and Mazarin quitted the Hotel de 
Grammont together on foot. The Cardinal re- 
paired without delay to join his mistress. Orleans, 
proceeding to the Luxembourg, awoke his wife, 
who received his commands to prepare for a 
journey in a very refractory spirit. Oond6 went 
to his family hotel, called up his mother and wife, 
and dragged the reluctant Conti out of bed. By 
three o^clock in the morning all the Boyal &mily, 
with the exception of Madame de Longueville, 
who, pleading pregnancy, had refused to stir. 
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were assembled togetlysr^ in no very sociable 
temper^ in the Regent's capacions coacb^ on their 
way to St. Germain. 

The weather was bitterly cold. In the narrow 
domestic economy of that time^ the King of 
France^ thongh master of many spacious palaces^ 
seems to have possessed only one complete set of 
fomitnre. When he changed his residence^ that 
which he left was dismantled and deserted; and 
the Boyal moveables accompanied the Conrt in 
huge baggage-waggons. No preparations having 
been made at the Chateau of St. G^rmain^ for fear 
of exciting suspicion^ the Boyal partyfoundit desti- 
tute of food, of fuel, and of the common necessaries 
of habitation. The resources of the Httle neigh- 
bouring village were inadequate to supply their 
simplest wants. A few mattresses, one of which 
Orleans appropriated to himself, and a small 
quantity of the humblest fare were procured 
with difficulty. Bread rose to famine prices. 
Straw was sold at a fabulous rate. The wood^ 
hastily cut in the forest, was green, and would 
not bum. During the first twenty-four hours 
after their arrival the majority of the ladies and 
gentlemen, so hastily torn from their luxurious 
quarters in Paris, fasted, shivered, and watched 
in the damp and desolate rooms. 

Anne of Austria, before quitting the Palaia 
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Boyal^ had addressed letters to the great public 
bodies of the capital and the leading members of 
the nobility, charging the Parliament with trea- 
sonable designs against the King's person. The 
nobles were ordered instantly to repair to St. 
Germain, and it was announced that the Boyal 
Armies were marching on the capital. The news 
spread like wildfire, throwing the populace into a 
paroxysm of rage and terror. Armed mobs seized 
the city gates, took possession of the waggons that 
were bearing away the King's effects, and would 
have pillaged the Palais Boyal and the Palais 
Mazarin had not the Parliament placed these 
buildings under the charge of its own officers. 
The sight of crowds of panic-striken courtiers, 
choking up aU the avenues of exit in their hurry to 
escape to St. Germain, added to the popular exas- 
peration. But the majority of the magistrates 
and substantial citizens were chilled with dismay. 
The desertion of Orleans, who had promised 
to defend them against the evil practices of 
''Madame Anne,'' particularly depressed them. 
Yet such was the affection which the false Duke 
inspired, that while a Decree of the High Court 
forbade the removal of a single article from the 
Boyal palaces or the Hotel Mazarin, carriages 
bearing the arms of Monsieur were allowed pas- 
sage through the gates without question. 
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The desponding fears that weighed down the 
Parisian middle class filled De Retz with appre- 
hension. All theconfederate nobles, withtheexoep- 
tion of the Dnke of Bouillon, were still in the pro- 
vinces, busy with their preparations for the coming 
struggle. Bouillon was proud, wary, and ahnost 
morbidly jealous of his shadowy dignity of 
sovereign prince. Suspecting trickery, and dis- 
daining the companionship of greasy citizens, he 
listened to the explanations of the Coadjutor in 
very bad humour, refused to conmut himself by 
any overt act in the absence of a Prince of the 
Blood, and even showed some disposition to repair 
to Court. Madame de Longueville received the 
disheartened prelate in tears. She had just 
been apprised that her irresolute husband^ 
on his way up from Normandy to join her, had 
stopped at St. Germain. It was agreed that she 
should send the Marquis of Noirmoutier with 
letters to him and the Prince of Conti. De Retz,^ 
seeing in the evident desire for an accommodation 
that pervaded the minds of the magistrates, and 
in the absence of his high-bom allies, the possible 
collapse of his schemes, began to think of his own 
safety. He had received orders to attend the 
Court, and he now thought it prudent to feign 
obedience. Setting out with great pomp from 
Notre Dame, he proceeded slowly through the 
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most crowded streets, and, with tears rolling down 
his dejected face, showered his benedictions on 
the crowds who were attracted by his equipage. 
The people clamoured, and stopped his horses ; 
but he besought them, in tones of anguiflh, not 
to expose themselves to the wrath of incensed 
majesty by arresting Ms journey, and detainmg 
him to share their perils. His words had the 
desired effect. The postillions were dragged 
from their seats, the horses were unharnessed, 
and De Retz, elevated on a dray, was escorted 
back in triumph to his palace by a body-guard of 
shrill-tongued viragoes, while a band of sister 
furies shrieked and danced around the burning 
fragments of his coach. On reaching home, he 
addressed a submissive letter to the Regent, de- 
ploring his inability to obey her commands. 

While the Chambers still hesitated between sub- 
mission and defiance, a letter arrived in the King's 
name, exiling the Parliament to Montargis. The 
High Court, haviug been forewarned of its contents, 
resolved that out of respect for the Royal Autho- 
rity the mandate should be deposited, unopened, 
in their Registry; and despatched Omer Talon 
and the other law officers of the Crown to learn 
from the Queen the names of the fcJse accusers, 
who had calumniated her loyal companies. The 
deputation was compelled to halt before it reached 
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St. Germain ; was kept waiting for several hours 
of an inclement nighty on the top of a bleak hill^ 
exposed to a violent snow storm ; and was then 
sternly denied audience. This injurious treatment 
of their envoys showed the incensed magistrates 
that there only remained to them disgraceful sub- 
mission or vigorous resistance. Casting aside 
their irresolution^ they issued a decree declaring 
Cardinal Mazarin a public enemy^ and the author 
of all the disorders of the reabn^ and denouncing 
against him the penalties of outlawry if found 
within the kingdom after the expiration of eight 
days. 

• Having lifted up the gage of battle, the High 
Court convoked a great council of all the nota- 
bilities of Paris to consider measures of defence. 
The meeting was attended by the Duke of Mont- 
bazon. Governor of the City, the Provost of the 
Merchants, and every person eminent in his public 
or private capacity, with the exception of the 
Duke of Bouillon, and the Military Governor, 
Marshal la Mothe Houdincourt, who declined to 
declare themselves, unless countenanced by a 
PriQce of the Royal Family. 

The burgher guard, with its reserve of parfcially 
drilled artizans, numbered about twenty thousand 
men. But the prosperous middle-aged tradesmen, 
who chiefly composed it, not being physically 
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well adapted for feats of active -warfare^ it was 
decided that this force should be employed in the 
defence of the gates and ramparts^ and of public 
order ; and that an army of fourteen thousand 
foot and five thousand horse^ of more mettlesome 
materials, should be levied for ofEensive operations. 
In order to provide funds for the campaign, the 
Parliament issued orders to the collectors of 
revenue throughout the kingdom to pay the pro- 
ceeds of the taxes into the Hotel de Ville. It also 
imposed a house-tax on the Capital; every mansion 
with a porte-cochere being assessed at one hundred 
and fifty francs, shops and the meaner habitations 
at thirty francs each. The magistrates contributed 
with extraordinary generosity, and the Coadjutor 
undertook to equip and maintain a regiment at 
his own expense. 

These bold proceedings produced a signal effect 
both at Paris and St. Germain. The citizens 
were roused from their despondency to the 
highest pitch of ardour. The Regent was wild 
with anger; but Mazarines spirit quailed. He 
had no real friends even amongst the courtiers, 
who, finding that the hostile decrees launched 
against hinr, breathed respectful loyalty to the 
sovereign, began to give him cold looks, and to 
whisper to each other, that his was the malign 
influence that troubled the peace of the realm. 
Many of the nobles^ who^ although secretly dis- 
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affected^ had gathered around the Regent^ plucked 
up courage to avow their true sentiments. The 
example was set hj the Duke of Elboeuf ^ a Prince 
of the house of Lorraine. Quitting the Court in the 
open day, he entered Paris, offered himself to tha 

Parliament as their General, and was welcomed I 

I 

with * acclamations. i 

This event was by no means pleasing to De ' 

Betz. He now felt certain of the speedy arrival 
^^y J of Gond4«nd Longueville ; and the aspiring aims 
and sudden popularity of the Lorraine Prince 
threatened to mar his schemes. He spent the 
day in spreading abroad sinister reports that 
Elboeuf was an agent of the Regent. After he 
had retired to rest, word was brought to him that 
tlie chiefs he so impatiently expected were vainly 
seeking admittance at one of the city gates. They 
had galloped ofE from St. Germain in. the evening, 
but the burgher guard, ignorant of the intrigues 
of the Coadjutor, naturally looked upon the brother 
andbrother-in-lawof Conde as enemies, and planted 
a cannon against them. The rejected leaders passed 
many hours in a forlorn condition, exposed to the 
double danger of being blown to pieces by the insur- 
gents, and of being captured by a detachment of 
the royal troops. At length De Retz, arriving 
with old Broussel, with great difficulty persuaded 
the suspicious citizens to give them entrance. 
•It was now four o'clock in the morning. 
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The Coadjutor carried Conti to the Palace of 
Justice, to offer his services to the Parliament. 
Conti's rank rendered this step equivalent to a 
demand of the supreme military command. But 
the timid boy, already scared by the responsibili- 
ties of his novel position, was dismayed by a chilling 
reception from the magistrates. The First Presi- 
dent had just prevailed on the Chamber, despite 
the vehement opposition of the Coadjutor's 
friends, to elect Elbcouf General. The great 
magistrate suspected the correspondence of De 
Eetz with the Archduke Leopold. He entirely 
distrusted the support of the feudal magnates, 
whom he knew from experience to be ever ready 
to sacrifice the public interests to their own. 
It was the policy of the Parliament to maintain in 
its integrity the authority of the Crown within the 
limits marked out by the Declaration of October ; 
to defend it from the assaults of discontented 
nobles and interested agitators in league with the 
enemies of the kingdom. In order that the High 
Court might not be pushed beyond the legitimate 
bounds of self-defence, or compromised by schemes 
abhorrent to its principles, it was of the utmost 
importance that its General should be a servant 
loyally obedient to its wishes ; not a master who 
would use it without its consent for the promo- 
tion of ulterior ends. Elboeuf, in open antagonism 
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with De Betz and the feudal party^ promised to 
be &r more amenable to Parliamentary control 
than Oonti, who was their puppet. When, there- 
fore, ElboBuf, in reply to his rival's challenge, 
boldly declared he would never resign the dignity 
conferred on him, he was greeted with loud ap- 
plause, and the crest-fallen Conti retired in dis- 
comfiture. 

The gravity of the crisis was fuUy recognised 
by the Coadjutor and his allies. None of the 
aristocratic chiefs would consent to serve under 
ElboBuf. They held Council in the Hotel de 
Bouillon to concert measures for compelling the 
High Court to rescind its appointment, and for 
cowing the obnoxious General into submission. 
BouiUon, roused from his sullen lethargy by the 
remonstrances of De Betz, consented to take an 
active part in the proceedings. 

The Parliament assembled at an early hour on 
the following morning, the elated Elboeuf sitting 
in pride of place by the side of the First Presi- 
dent. Conti entered alone, and quietly took his 
seat. Shortly afterwards the Duke of Longue- 
ville, who was not a peer of France, craved 
audience, and was conducted to a place. In a 
short speech he placed all the resources of his 
Government of Normandy at the service of the 
Chamber, and announced that his wiie and 
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cluldren were about to take up their abode in 
the Hotel de Ville as hostages for the fideKty of the 
Prince of Conti and himself. His words created 
an extraordinary sensation. Before the agitation 
had time to subside, the Duke of Bouillon slowly 
entered the Chamber, leaning on the shoulders of 
two gentlemen, with great parade of gout. In a 
few blunt sentences, he declared that he would 
joyfully defend the cause of the Parliament under 
such an illustrious prince as Conti. His speech 
called up Elboeuf in hot assertion of his rights. 
Accusation and retort were freely bandied about. 
In the midst of the uproar. Marshal la Mothe^ 
Military Governor of Paris, arrived, and offered to 
draw his sword for the Parliament under the banner 
of a Prince of the House of Bourbon. The excite- 
ment was now so great that Mole requested all 
the contending chiefs to * withdraw, until the 
magistrates had deliberated on the proposals they 
had just heard. 

While this scene was being enacted in the 
Palace of Justice, the Coadjutor was busy unfold- 
iug the second part of the sensational drama he 
had so skilfully contrived. Entering the coach of 
Madame de Longueville, which had conveyed her 
husband to the Chamber, he carried its fair owner 
and the Duchess of BouiUon, each dressed with 
studied negligence and accompanied by her chil- 
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dren, to the Hotel de Ville, and presented them as 
voluntary hostages to the vast multitude that 
crowded the Place de Greve. The sight of two 
young and beautiful Princesses, holding aloft two 
beautiful children, and irresistibly attractive in 
the artful disorder of their attire, surrendering 
themselves as pledges for the good faith of their 
husbands, at the head-quarters of the city, took 
the hearts of the Parisians by storm. The men 
shouted till they were hoarse ; the women wept 
for joy, and the popular enthusiasm soon found 
an echo in the deliberations at the Palace of 
Justice. The majority of the magistrates re- 
pented of their engagements with Elboeuf . The 
insinuations sown broadcast by the Coadjutor, and 
which were not altogether unfounded, had borne 
fruit, and seriously damaged the reputation of the 
new General. He himself, daunted by the powerful 
confederacy so suddenly arrayed against him, 
lowered his tone of confident self-assertion, and 
evinced a disposition to compromise his claims. 
Conti, though imbecile, deformed, and a dwarf, 
was a Prince of the Blood, whose rank gave dignity 
and strength to oppositioij. It was clear that by 
rejecting him the Parliament would forfeit the 
assistance of the territorial magnates, whose mili- 
tary knowledge and provincial influence must avail 
much in a prolonged struggle against the Eegent, 
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and would provoke dangerous popular tumults* 
The perils attending his election were compara- 
tively remote, and might be warded off; the perils 
attending his rejection were certain and immediate. 
These considerations more than counterbalanced 
the arguments of the First President. The High 
Court, after long deUberation, passed a decree 
appointing Conti Commander-in-Chief; Elboeuf, 
Bouillon, and Marshal la Mothe, Generals ; Beau- 
fort, Marsillac, and Normoutier, Lieutenant- 
generals of the armies of the Parliament. 
Longueville departed for Normandy, to raise 
troops, leaving his wife, to her intense delight, 
installed at the Hotel de Ville, ruling with undis- 
puted sway as Queen of the Fronde. 

The defection of Conti and Longueville burst 
like a thunder-clap on Anne of Austria and the 
Cardinal. It threw Cond^ into transports of 
fury. He sought to relieve his feelings by 
parading a miserable hunchback, sheathed in 
gilded armour, before the whole Court, as the new 
Generalissimo of the Fronde ; and, by strenuous 
efforts, to cut off the supplies of the capital, and 
such of its defenders as their exemplary prudence 
suffered to come within his reach. But his small 
army of fourteen thousand men was inadequate 
to seal up all the avenues of a populous city. 
Until the expected junction of the army of Ger- 
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many^ under Turenne^ he could do no more than 
occupy the more important posts in the vicinity of 
Faris^ atid send detachments of cayahy to sconr 
the adjacent country. 

The amazement that seized the minds of the 
Regent and her crafty minister at the powerful 
combination, which seemed to have sprung out of 
the earth to confront them, was the most flatter- 
ing homage to the creative genius of De Betz. 
His bold and profound scheming had proved more 
than a match for the wary subtlety of his rival. 
The Cardinal trembled at the imforeseen dangers 
which had risen like a Hon in his path, and stiU 
more at others more terrible, of which he now 
discerned the advancing shadows. But Anne of 
Austria, exasperated to a greater degree than ever 
against her ancient friends, the Importants, 
breathed only vengeance. A royal proclamation 
declared the princes and nobles who should not 
immediately retire from Paris guilty of high 
treason. Even this, however, did not check the 
epidemic of desertion from the Court, and every 
day saw new and powerful accessions to the in- 
surgent ranks. 

The Generals of the Parliament, with the ex- 
ception of Conti, whose constitutional iufirmities 
unfitted him for warfare, and Bouillon, who held 
the dignity in contempt, laboured incessantly in 
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drilling and organizing the city levies. The* 
arrival of the Dnke of Beanf ort and the Prince of 
Marsillac infused fresh activity into the military 
preparations. The presence of the former noble- 
man was especially welcome to the Coadjutor. As 
he says himself, he wanted a '^ phantom to hide 
behind^' in his manipulation of the Parisian 
populace; and he could not possibly have found 
any one more suitable for his purpose than a 
grandson of Henry IV., whose gallant bearing 
and familiar use of their idiom made him the idol 
of the lower classes, and whose vanity and slender 
capacity made him a pliant tool. Popularity, 
even in its sweetest moments, has its penalties.. 
The career of the Duke was weU-nigh brought to 
a premature close, on the day of his return to the 
Capital, by the too vehement caresses of the ladies 
of the fish-markets. 

Notwithstanding the exertions of their leaders, 
the operations of the Parliamentary forces were 
far more fruitful of laughter than of glory or 
advantage; their martial enthusiasm within the 
walls being alloyed with a lamentable excess of 
discretion in the field. The first enterprise under- 
taken by the Generals was the attack of the 
Bastille. The Governor, being unprovided with 
the means of defence, intimated his intention not 
to offer resistance ; but a military spectacle was 
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arranged for the encouragement of tHe citizen 
troops. A few cannons, cliarged with powder, 
opened fire against the walls. The gnns of the 
fortress thundered in equally harmless defiance. 
The Duchesses of Longueville and Bouillon, 
arrayed in habits of blue, the colour of 
the Fronde, profusely sprinkled with golden 
slings, came and seated themselves on chairs in 
the neighbouring gardens of the Arsenal. Sur- 
rounded by a sling-spangled body-guard of daring 
young cavaUers, they exposed themselves freely to 
danger, within range of the hostile ramparts, and 
regaled themselves on sweet-meats with cheerful 
composure. When the garrison had made a 
sufficiently heroic defence, it capitulated, and 
marched out with all the honours of war. 

A few days after this notable achievement a 
large body of the citizens sallied forth with great 
bravery of equipment, under Marshal la Mothe, 
to seize St. Denis. At their approach, two hun- 
dred Swiss Guards advanced from the village. A 
panic instantly seized the Parisian braves. With- 
out firing a shot, they turned and fled in the 
wildest confusion, and never halted till they found 
themselves safe within the city gates. They were 
received by their fellow citizens with shouts of 
derision. Lampoons, squibs, caricatures, cele- 
brated their prowess. The exploit of the regi- 
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ment of the Coadjutor and titular Archbisliop of 
Corinth, which had borne away the pahn in the 
race of cowardice, was termed by the irreverent 
Parisians, ^^the first of the Corinthians/' The 
public amusement was heightened by the explana- 
tion of the Generals, who. announced that their 
troops had only retired out of profound respect 
for the royal flag. This laudable sentiment long 
remained suJKciently powerful to render the civic 
cohorts proof against the ridicule of their friends. 
Every day one or other of the chiefs led out a 
strong force to protect* the convoys of provisions 
required to feed the Capital. A distant gUmpse 
of a few of Condi's horsemen usually had the 
effect of sending back the doughty champions of 
liberty in breathless terror to the city gates ; and 
the woeful plight of the burgher exquisites who 
had gone forth bedizened with the gaudiest ex- 
travagance of military foppery, bruised by falls in 
the muddy ditches, and grievously wounded by 
the brambles that had impeded their flight, 
kindled inextinguishable mirth amongst the 
laughter-loving populace. Gaiety reigned supreme, 
and pointed its shafts with impartial freedom. 
One day at a crowded meeting a dagger was seen 
sticking from the pocket of De Retz. ^^ Behold,^' 
exclaimed the Duke of Beaufort, to the delighted 
throng, ^^the breviary of our Archbishop V^ The 
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<».Ya]]y of the dtjy raised and znaintained by tlie 
iax on the larger honses^ was called the Cavaby 
of the "partes cocheres^^ and was popularly 
described as being ''More horse than foot, in 
order the better to run away from the enemy /^ 
Every evening the Duchess of Longueville held 
high festival in the Hotel de Ville. The superb 
building, shining forth a huge mountain of light, 
was thronged by all who were distinguished or 
notorious in the capital. Every variety of the 
motley Parisian life was represented there. The 
flower of the high nobility, redolent of the delicate 
fragrance of the Hotel Bambouillet, or the reeking 
odours of godless saloons, venerable ecclesiastics, 
f oul-tongued scoffers, dignified presidents of Par- 
liament, vulgar demagogues, fastidious prudes, 
flaunting courtezans, jostled each other at every 
step in the overflowing rooms. The ludicrous 
disasters of the day lent a keener edge to wit, and 
a more delicious zest to enjoyment. Music and 
dancing flung around their voluptuous spells, and 
4in occasional council of war, at which the Duchess 
presided, attested the provident cares of the chiefs. 
The square outside, packed with a dense multi- 
tude, rang with the blare of trumpets, sounded 
by Conti^s orders, to breathe martial fury into 
the souls of the citizens. This nightly fan- 
^arronade, and the daily exertion of conducting a 
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foraging expedition to one of the city gates^ and 
receiving it on its return, comprised the services 
rendered by the Prince as Commander-ia-Chief . 
The military peals were varied by the more con- 
genial strains of a Mazarinade, or by a stirnng 
harangue delivered by some popular orator from 
the balcony of the Hotel de Ville. 

In the midst of these scenes of grotesque 
excitement, which lapped her in an elysium of 
flattered vanity, the political labours of Madame 
de Longueville were interrupted by her accouche- 
ment. But this unseasonable event proved the 
occasion of her crowning triumph. The day of 
the child's baptism was observed as a pubUc 
festival. The rite, administered by the Coadjutor, 
was surrounded with extraordinary pomp. The 
City of Paris and the Duchess of Bouillon stood 
sponsors; the infant, Charles Paris, was borne 
back from the church in triumphal procession, 
and then exposed, in a magnificent cradle, on the 
steps of the Hotel de Ville, to the enthusiastic 
homage of the rabble. 

The ludicrous incidents of the war, however, 
were varied by sterner episodes, although even 
these were not without ridiculous features. The 
village of Charenton, a post of great importance 
for securing the entrance of supplies into the 
Capital, had been occupied by three thousand of 
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the flower of the Pariflian army, under the com- 
mand of the Marquis of Clanlieu, a gallant soldier. 
Cond6, seizing with savage joy the opportunity of 
striking a terrible blow, rushed down upon the 
village with five thousand foot and three thousand 
horse. He directed his friend, the Duke of 
Chatillon, to storm the plaoa with the infantry, 
while he pushed forward in person, at the head of 
the cavalry, in the direction of Paris to cover the 
assault. The garrison, stung by the shame of 
past disgraces, fought with desperate resolution. 
Quarter was neither asked nor given. Chatillon 

and Clanlieu fell at the head of their men in the 

* 

hottest of the fight ; and, after an hour's fearful 
carnage, Charenton was carried. One insurgent 
officer, the Marquis of Coignac, escaped by spring- 
ing on a large fragment of ice, which floated him 
down the Seine into the city; the rest of thig 
defenders were put to the sword. Blackened heaps 
of smouldering ruins, thickly strewn with charred 
corpses, and soaked in blood, alone remained to 
tell the story of gratified vengeance. Before the 
attack began, Elboeuf, having received timely 
intimation of Condi's purpose, assembled twenty 
thousand of the municipal bands to succour 
Clanlieu. But the sight of the redoubtable Prince, 
watching their tardy evolutions at the head of his 
cavalry, caused the hearts of the citizens to sink 
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withiii them. De Retz, booted and spurred^ a 
sword at his side and pistols in his holsters^ and 
Madame de Longueville, who, still ailing, had risen 
from her couch to distribute azure scarves with 
her own fair hands, vainly essayed to raise their 
spirits. Honour pricked them on, but discretion 
held them back. Elboeuf, perplexed and inca- 
pable, held a council of war, wherein it was 
resolved that, considering the impetuous valour of 
the Parisian troops, an attempt to dislodge the 
foe must result in the loss of valuable citizens, 
and the lamentations of their wives. Rather than 
incur the risk of such calamities, the tender- 
hearted General sounded a retreat. Clanlieu was 
abandoned to his fate, and Conde, glutted with 
slaughter, was left in undisturbed possession of 
the field. 

A few days after the storming of Charenton, the 
Duke of Beaufort led out a numerous force to pro- 
tect the return of the Marquis of Noirmoutier, who 
had collected in the neighbourhood of Paris a large 
herd of cattle. A train of shrieking amazons from 
the fish-markets accompanied their hero to the 
gate, vowing horrible retaliation upon all who should 
daro to assail him. The insurgents soon came into 
collision with a body of cavalry under Marshal 
Grammont. Beaufort fought Uke a lion, at the 
head of his men ; though wounded and disarmed 
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he gallantly maintamed the battle^ and after a 
stiff contest^ both sides retired. Some fugitives, 
however, carried exaggerated rumours of his 
danger into Paris. Immediately thirty thousand 
of the lower classes, men, women, and children, 
armed with spits, brooms, and every homely 
weapon they could snatch up in haste, rushed 
forth to the rescue of the King of the Markets. 
They found him at a considerable distance from 
the walls quietly awaiting the coming up of the 
convoy. Transported with joy at his safety, the 
fish-hags threw themselves upon him in a species 
of Bacchanalian frenzy, almost stifled him and 
his horse in their embraces, and then squatting over 
the adjacent fields watched patiently for several 
hours, to shield him from further peril. At last 
Noirmoutier, having luckily eluded the. vigilance 
of Oondfe's skirmishers, made his appearance; and 
then, with wild laughter and tears and extra- 
vagant gambols, the vast corUge returned to 
Paris, soldiers, populace, and cattle mingled 
together in inextricable confusion. A charge of 
the Eoyal troops must have ended in a fearful 
massacre. 

The 'ridicule provoked by their inglorious ex- 
ploits, the grief daily renewed by the spectacle of 
their damaged finery, the ruin of their trade, the 
pressure of taxation, the increasing dearth of pro- 
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Tisions, soon thoroughly disgusted the substantial 
burghers with the war. Their feelings were shared 
by the majority of the Parliament. Abhorring 
the very name of rebellion, and armed only in 
legitimate defence of the Declaration of October, 
Mole and his friends were scared by the tragic fall 
of royalty in England, and learned with misgiving 
that their Generals had entered into a secret com- 
pact not to disband their troops until the personal 
demands of each had been fully satisfied. Intelli- 
gence of this favourable change of disposition was 
privately conveyed to Mazarin by the Municipal 
Authorities, who, though compelled to temporise 
with the insurrection, had remained staunchly 
loyal. 

The Government, on its side, was urged by the 
most powerful motives to seek an accommodation. 
Several of the provincial ParKaments had espoused 
the quarrel of the ParUament of Paris, and 
launched Decrees of banishment against the 
Cardinal. Numerous towns and fortresses 
throughout the kingdom had declared for the 
Fronde. The public taxes, diverted from the 
royal treasury, supplied the Dukes of Longueville, 
La Tremouille, and other potent insurgent nobles 
with the means of raising armaments for the reUef 
of thp Capitftl. The greater part of the mihtary 
force, which the peace of Munster had promised 
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to place at the disposal of the Eegent^ had either 
disbanded or mutinied for want of pay, or was 
dispersed to curb the disaffection of the provinces. 
The dubious conduct of Viscount Turenne caused 
serious uneasiness at Court. It was known there 
that this great General was listening to the solici- 
tations of his brother, to lead back the army of 
Germany against Conde. It was also known that 
the Archduke Leopold, eagerly watching his op- 
portunity to extort favourable conditions of peace 
for exhausted Spain, meditated marching a power- 
ful force over the naked frontier. The investing 
body was not only insufficient to capture Paris, 
but was exposed to be overwhelmed by the con- 
verging attacks of superior armies. The angry 
clouds that hurried up in gathering ruin from 
every point of the political horizon made Cardinal 
Mazarin tremble for France ; the hostile Decrees of 
so many of the great judicial bodies made him 
tremble for himself, and in his nightly conferences 
with his mistress, he was the strenuous advocate 
of peace. He represented to Anne of Austria 
that an implacable prosecution of hostilities would 
arm the Generals and demagogues of the capital 
with a pretext for crushing the loyal majority of 
the High Court, or forcing it into an. alliance with 
Spain; would light up throughout the entire 
kingdom the flames of civil war, and must result 
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in delivering over the realm as a spoil to its 
foreign and domestic enemies, or in rendering 
the victorious Cond6 nulitary dictator dming the 
minority of her son. On the other hand, a tem- 
porary compliance with fke demands of M0I6 
and his party, demands more than once con- 
ceded, and which might be again revoked, 
would cut the ground from under the 
traitorous nobles and re-estabHsh her authority 
upon the support of the Parliament. The 
prospect of seeing herself and her cherished 
minister at the mercy of her discarded friends, 
the ^' Importants,'' aided by the troops of her 
brother, or puppets of the imperious Cond6, 
was intolerable to Anne of Austria. While she 
listened, half convinced, to Mazarines counsels, 
a warning voice, eloquent in all the force of tragic 
experience, fell upon her ear. The unhappy 
Henrietta Maria, Queen of England, had remained 
behind in her cheerless solitude at the Louvre 
after the departure of the Court. One day, in 
the depth of the unusually severe winter, De 
Eetz found her without food or fire, shivering by 
the bed-side of her daughter, who was unable to 
rise on account of the extreme cold. The sight 
of a great Queen, the daughter, sister, and aunt of 
a King of Prance, destitute of the necessaries of 
life in the principal palace of her royal race. 
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tonchedtlieiiot ungenerous heart of the Coadjutor^ 
and he obtained for her a liberal provision from 
the Parliament. Shortly afterwards the news of 
the judicial murder of her husband plunged the 
ill-fated lady in anguish and despair. In her 
desolation she implored her sister-in-law to be 
wise itt time^ and to beware of arousing^ by 
arbitrary acts, the ferocious passions of an in- 
furiated people. 

The gravity of the situation also sobered Conde,. 
hitherto the fiercest advocate of repression. He 
felt convinced that he had done enough to com- 
mand the lasting gratitude of the Regent, who 
loaded him with marks of affection, constantly 
styling him her third son ; and he was not insen- 
sible to the glory of again giving peace to France. 

The result of this revulsion of feeling at St. 
Germain was, that the deliberations of the Coad- 
jutor and his military allies were disturbed by the 
unwelcome intelligence that a royal herald, bear- 
ing letters for the High Court, had presented 
himself at the city gates and demanded audience. 
In the present temper of the citizens, the opening 
of communication between the Court and the 
Parliament was fraught with ruin to the personal 
projects of the insurgent leaders. De Eetz, ever 
fertile in resource, hit upon an ingenious mode of 
averting the danger. He hinted to Broussel that 
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as heralds were sent only to sovereign princes 
and rebels^ the present mission was a perfidious 
device of Cardinal Mazarin to entrap the Parlia- 
ment into a confession of high treason. This 
plausible theory, greedily accepted and confidently 
expounded by Broussel and his democratic friends, 
had the expected effect of filling the majority of 
the magistrates with distrustful fears. But M0I6 
adroitly foiled the Coadjutor with his own weapons. 
Acquiescing in the validity of the plea against 
receiving the King's missive, he carried a resolu- 
tion that the law officers of the Crown should be 
deputed to St. Germain to explain to the Regent 
that jealousloyalty and not disrespect prompted the 
refusal. The Attorney- General, the eloquent and 
patriotic Omer Talon, and his colleagues, discharged 
their commission with zeal and prudence. Their 
excuses were graciously listened to by the Regent. 
They learned that the royal letter had only exacted 
the retirement of the Parliament for one day to 
Montargis, as the price of a general amnesty ; and 
their rose-coloured pictures on their return of the 
benevolent dispositions of the Court, fostered the 
growing desire of peace. 

A premature agreement between Anne of 
Austria and the Parliament of Paris, which left 
Mazarin Prime Minister of France, must topple 
down the ladder of intrigue which De Retz had 
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constmcted with so mnch secret toil and skill to 
form his own ascent to power. The time was come 
when^ in order to inspirit his partizans and to baffle 
the efforts of the peace party, it was necessary for 
him to play a bolder game ; to unmask the deeper 
and more dangerous operations of his policy, to 
which the revolt of the Capital was meant to serve 
as an introduction. The civil war now passed into a 
graver and sterner phase. The laughable incidents 
and the gay frivoHty, which had given it the cha- 
racter of a ghttering comedy, disappeared. The 
splendid phantoms that had been paraded 
to attract the popular favour faded away into 
the background, and the interest centred in 
the real actors. The jealousy of the Prince of 
Marsillac had severed the intimate relations of 
Madame de Longueville with the Coadjutor — and 
shortly afterwards a dangerous wound, which the 
Prince received i» a saUy, bereft her also of his 
support. Nature had not formed her for the 
rough career of a revolutionary heroine. The 
Hotel Rambouillet, with its refined pleasures and 
its circle of brilKant adorers, was her proper 
sphere. The timid Conti, stiU less at ease amidst 
the rude famiharities and the violent passions of a 
Parisian mob, instead of being a prop, leant on her 
for protection. Chagrined and dispirited she 
retired into privacy ; and the Hotel de Bouillon, 
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wHther the Coadjutor repaired every day to con- 
fer with the Dake and his energetic wife, became 
the head quarters of the Fronde. 

De Retz and Bouillon, by far the ablest men and 
the most sternly in earnest of the insurgent party, 
were thoroughly in accord as regarded the policy of 
overthrowing the existing Grovemment. But 
their different political views and personal aims 
caused a divergence of opinion as to the means 
that should be adopted to accomplish this purpose. 
Bouillon opposed Cardinal Mazarin as the leading 
representative of a system which triumphed by 
his own abasement, and the abasement of his 
order. He sought to be re-established in his 
sovereign dignity, and his forfeited territory of 
Sedan, to aggrandize his family connexions, and, 
as a more remote object of desire, to restore the 
feudal power of the nobles. Contemning public 
rights, other than those of the higher orders of 
the realm, chafed by the pretensions of the 
Chambers, and by association with plebeian gowns- 
men, having no sympathy for the grievances of the 
Third Estate, he wished to coerce the Parliament 
and rule the Capital by the terror of organized 
mobs ; to invite the Spanish army of Flanders to 
co-operate with the troops of Turenne, the pro- 
vincial levies of the territorial magnates, and the 
Parisian forces in dictating terms to the Crown. 
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He had hithertx) held himself aloof from active 
participation in the war, wrapping himself up in 
haughty isolation until the preparations of the 
Archduke, of Turenne, and of his aristocratic 
confederates were sufficiently matured to enable 
* him to assume a position corresponding to his 
claims. He now proposed to cast aside the cause 
of the ParUament and the constitution of October 
as a worn-out garment, to crush the opposition of 
the loyal magistrates, and, strong in his potent 
alliances, to confront Anne of Austria as an equal 
competitor for the possession of France. The 
other Generals coincided in his views. 

De Betz hated Mazarin as a personal rival. 
Having no longer any hope of supplanting his 
enemy in the favour of the Regent, he sought to 
drive him from the kingdom by the force of a 
popular movement deriving its sanction from the 
venerable authority of the Parhament, which 
would bear himself on its crest to the direction of 
affairs. In order to endue this movement with the 
power, energy, and prestige necessary to overturn 
a long-established and successful administration, 
he had drawn into it discontented ambitions of 
Princes of the Blood and feudal chiefs, which 
only partially approved themselves to his con- 
victions ; and he even desired the intervention of 
the Spaniards so far a>s it could be made subser- 
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vient to his main object, i But it was counter to 
his views to destroy the authority of the great 
judicial body which was the chief pillar of his own 
ambition; which, by countenancing the revolt, 
raised it from a mere outbreak of faction into a 
patriotic assertion of national rights, clothed it 
with the strength of justice and legality, and 
enlisted in its support the active sympathies of 
the middle classes. It was equally contrary to 
his intentions, by any rash step, to place himself 
beyond the pale of Parliamentary protection, a 
safe object for the vengeance of the Regent. As 
wary as he was bold, he was the soul of the re- 
bellion, and yet carefully guarded his own security. 
He moved aU the springs of the Fronde without 
letting his hand be too conspicuous. Through 
Beaufort he ruled the populace of Paris. Through 
BouiQon and the other Generals he guided the 
military operations and the Spanish intrigues. 
Through Broussel and other popular demagogues 
he swayed the deliberations of the Chambers. 
But while bringing all the moral influences he 
could command to inflame and extend the civil 
war, and to shape the action of the ParUament in 
a course of uncompromising resistance, he pro- 
tected the magistrates from seditious violence, 
and regulated his steps by their decisions. 
It was clear, however, to both of these ex- 
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perienced leaders^ that unless the fainting spirits 
of the Parisians could be raised by an immediate 
prospect of external aid^ the struggle against the 
Government must collapse. The great provincial 
nobles still required time to complete their arma-> 
ments. Turenne, thwarted by the opposition of 
Baron d'Brlach, Colonel of the Swiss, had not yet 
ventured on a public declaration of his intentions. 
Alliance with Spain would be spumed by the 
Parliament with horror. But it occurred to the 
Coadjutor that it might be possible, by a surprise, 
to trick the High Court into an appearance of 
friendly communication with the Archduke 
Leopold, which, by feeding the war fever in 
the Capital, and by incensing the Regent, must 

cast new obstacles in the way of an accom- 
modation. 

The Archduke had recently accredited a skilful 
agent to De Retz and Bouillon, a monk named 
Amulphini, furnished with a number of blank 
forms signed by Leopold, and with a formal letter 
of credence to the Duke of Mbceuf, to be used 
according as the two leading chiefs might see fit. 
This envoy, acting in concert with the Coadjutor, 
now assumed the name and garb of Don Joseph 
de niescas, a Spanish cavalier, and presented the 
letter. Elboeuf , who was vain and presumptuous, 
received the Archduke's communication as a 
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flattering! mark of distinction. With an air of 
mysterious importance^ that was highly diverting 
to the contrivers of the intrigue, he invited his 
military colleagues and De Retz to a conference at 
his hotel, and introduced to tjhem the pseudo am- 
bassador. In the afternoon of the same day, the 
Prince of Conti announced, from his place in the 
Chamber, that the Archduke Leopold, having been 
offered most advantageous terms of peace by 
Cardinal Mazarin, who wished to have his hands 
free to oppress the Parliament, had not only re- 
fused to abet the designs of the proscribed 
minister, but had dispatched a special envoy to 
crave audience of the High Court. The Prince 
concluded by divulging the arrival of Don Joseph 
de Illescas, and proposing that he should at once 
be heard. The motion was listened to by the 
majority of the Chamber with alarm and indig- 
nation. The President de Mesmes, hurried away 
by patriotic anger, poured a torrent of invective 
upon the head of the unmoved Coadjutor. In the 
unguarded rush of his passion, he let fall a phrase 
which wounded the self-love of the magistrates. 
De Retz promptly interrupted his assailant, and 
in a happy retort carried the Chamber so com- 
pletely with him, that the loyal majority, yieldiQg 
to the clamour, reluctantly consented to grant the 
envoy audience. 
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Amnlphini immediately presentedliimself^ for- 
tified by credentials and letters^ whicli De Betz 
had manufactured with the help of the Archduke^s 
signatures. He informed the magistrates that 
his master, out of respect for their illustrious body, 
the legal depository of the royal authority during 
the minority of Louis XIV., had declined to coun- 
tenance Cardinal Mazarin; that the Archduke 
was ready to treat for peace with France at any 
place the Parliament should appoint, and in the 
meantime placed twenty thousand troops at its ser- 
vice. Having finished his harangue, he delivered 
his letters, and by the order of the First President 
was conducted from the Chamber. By this time 
the cloud of passion which obscured the judgment 
of the assembly had passed away, and been fol- 
lowed by a re-action of patriotic fears. Mole, 
seeing his advantage, proposed that a deputation 
should carry the letters to St. Germain, and inform 
the Regent that the Parliament had not presumed 
to deliberate on, or even to open them without the 
royal permission. A decree to this effect passed 
without opposition, and the Coadjutor found his 
bold artifice foiled, a second time, by the calm 
decision of the First President. 

The failure of this clever imposture exasperated 
the Generals. Bouillon urged the Coadjutor to 
excite a popular commotion, to arrest, and imprison 
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Mole, and the principal men of the hostile party, 
and to join in a letter demanding armed assistance 
from the King of Spain. But De Retz, knowing 
that the Spanish alliance was the rock npon which 
the most powerful confederacies against Richelieu 
had foundered, and that the destruction of the 
independence of the ParHament would be the 
shipwreck of his own fortunes, resolutely refused 
his assent. ''All things,'' he said, ''with the 
Parliament ; nothing without it.'' The Generals, 
therefore, were obhged to restrict themselves to 
negotiating with the Court of Brussels, on their 
own responsibility, and to seiiding pressing 
messages to their provincial allies to hasten their 
movements. 

The Coadjutor's stratiagem, though baffled in 
the Chamber, was not without its efEect at St. 
Germain. Anne of Austria, irritated by the public 
audience granted to her brother's envoy, listened 
to the explanations and excuses of Mole and his 
colleagues with impatience. The entreaties of 
the First President, seconded by the advice of 
Orleans, Cond6, and Mazarin, wrung from her 
with difficulty a peevish consent to a conference, 
in which terms of agreement might be discussed. 
She privately made it an absolute condition that 
the Cardinal's position of Prime Minister should 
not be questioned. On the other hand, she pro- 
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mised to allow a daily supply of provisions ta 
enter the Capital, where the populace, pinched by 
the approaches of famine, showed a disposition to 
repeat the revolutionary excesses of their fathers 
in the days of Bussy le Clerc and the '^ Sixteen/' 
Armed with this concession, the First President 
returned to Paris, and treating with cahn scorn 
the ferocious threats of the dregs of the popula- 
tion, who were subsidised by Bouillon, persuaded 
the High Court to accept the conference. The 
Generals again proposed to assassinate or seize 
him, and to kindle an insurrection ; and again De 
Betz steadily withstood their pressure, and the 
more dangerous assaults of the Duchess of 
Bouillon. 

The presidents Viole and Coigneux, leaders of 
the extreme party, were associated with Mole and 
De Mesmes to represent the Chamber at Ruel, the 
seat of the negotiations. The principal members 
of the Council of State attended on behalf of the 
Crown. But the conditions insisted on by the 
Regent were found to be as haughty and severe as 
if she were imposing the harsh law of the con- 
queror on prostrate rebels. They exacted the 
exUe of the High Court to Montargis, and the 
suppression or curtailment of its newly acquired 
privileges. It was impossible for the magistrates 
to accept a humiliation which involved the sur- 
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render of the principles embodied in the Declara- 
tion of October. But Anne of Austria, jealous 
of the dignity of the Crown, and submitting with 
ill-humour to the temporising policy of her Council^ 
could not be induced to relax her demands. The 
negotiations came to a dead-lock, and after many 
days of barren discussion it seemed as if the con- 
ference was about to terminate without result. 

While the delegates were wasting their hours 
in fruitless debates, the course of events had 
wrought a complete change in the character and 
prospects of the Civil War and in the temper of 
the Capital. Turenne, crossing the Rhine at the 
head of his army, had issued a proclamation in 
which he assumed the title of Lieutenant-General 
of the King's army in the service of the Parlia- 
ment, and had set out on his march for Paris. 
Before the citizens recovered from the first 
fever of joyful excitement into which this news 
had thrown them, messengers from Normandy 
announced the advance of the Duke of Longue- 
ville, with ten thousand men, on St. Germain, to 
capture the King and the Regent. Fast upon the 
heels of Longueville's couriers came others from the 
south to herald the arrival of a still more numerous 
force under the Duke of La Tremouille. A second 
agent, despatched by the Archduke Leopold,, 
having concluded a secret treaty with the Generals, 
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the enterprising Marqnis of Noirmoutier had 
departed for Bmssels to hasten the invasion of 
the Spaniards. And in order better to co-operate 
with the movements of his alHes^ Bouillon led out 
fourteen thousand of the best of the Parisian 
troops to an entrenched camp at ViUejuif, in 
the angle formed by the junction of the Seine 
and Mame — a position which Cond6 pronounced 
to be unassailable. The agitation of the populace 
rose to frenzy. The inflexible severity of the 
Regent, and the toleration extended to Cardinal 
Mazarin, alienated the middle classes. The party 
of the Coadjutor obtained the upper hand in the 
Chambers, and the Parliament resolved, by a 
large majority, to cancel the powers of its dele- 
gates, and recall them from Ruel. 

The intelligence that reached him from the 
Capital filled the patriotic heart of M0I6 with 
grief for the calamities impending oyer the 
monarchy. An intercepted copy of the treaty 
concluded by Bouillon and his colleagues with the 
King of Spain, which was communicated to him by 
the Regent, excited in his breast poignant feelings 
of shame and indignation. He had, up to this time, 
scrupulously avoided any recognition of Cardinal 
Mazarin'!s presence at Ruel, but now all other con- 
siderations were lost in an over-mastering purpose 
to save the State from the machinations of- traitors. 
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With his friend De Mesmes, who shared his views, 
he repaired at nudnight to Mazarines lodgings^ and 
told the astonished Minister that^ having received 
intimation that their commission wonld be revoked 
on the following day, they were prepared to risk 
their lives, and sign without further delay any treaty 
which he might dictate. It was for the Ministers^ 
interest to grant such conditions as would justify 
their act to the Parliament, and enable them to 
defeat the practices of the confederate lords ; but, 
whatever he might determine, their part was 
chosen. Mazarin, fully appreciating the peril of 
the situation and the magnanimity of the magis- 
trates, summoned Orleans and Condfe, and wrote out 
the draft of a new treaty. In whatever touched the 
dignity of the Crown this document was studi- 
ously exacting ; but the concessions were as large 
as he could hope to extort from the Regent. The 
banishment of the Parliament to Montargis was 
commuted to a visit to St. Germain ; its political 
discussions were subjected to a temporary res- 
traint; the Grovemment reserved to itself the 
right of borrowing money for its present necessi- 
ties j but the Declaration of October the 24th 
was explicitly confirmed, and a general amnesty 
was guaranteed. With the draft in his pocket, 
the Cardinal started off for St. Germain, and 
after some hours returned with it, signed by 
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the Regent. M0I6 and De Mesmes wept for J07 
— and even Coigneux and Viole, scared by tha 
Spanish treaty, aflixed their names without hesi- 
tation. The signatures were scarcely dry when 
messengers arrived with the decree of the High 
Court annulling the powers of its representatives. 
M0I6 displayed the treaty in triumph, and returned 
to Paris, amidst the hootings and execrations of 
the rabble, conscious of his danger, and prepared 
to devote his life for his country. 

The Parliament, though strongly adverse to a 
compromise with the Regent, which left Cardinal 
Maaarin at the hehn of affairs, had adjourned in 
order to give its First President a hearing before 
coming to a decision. The Generals were deter- 
mined to use all means to prevent the ratification 
of the treaty. At an early hour of the morning 
Paris exhibited all the signs of feverish agitation. 
The seditious cries and the lowering looks of the 
groups, restlessly forming and dissolving in the 
places of public resort, gave ominous presage of a 
political tempest. At seven o'clock the members 
of the High Court were in their places, and M0I6 
read out the minutes of the proceedings at Ruel. 
The reading was frequently interrupted by angry 
cries and insolent comments, which swelled at its 
conclusion into a tumult of frantic denunciation. 
Conti rose, and in gentle tones reproached the 
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First President with perfidiously betraying the 
interests of the Generals, who were abandoned by 
the treaty to the vengeance of the outlawed 
Minister. Bouillon followed, saying curtly, that 
all he asked of the Chamber was a passport to 
quit the kingdom, since Mazarin was to be re- 
established in his abuse of the royal authority. 
The deafening clamour and the wild gesticulations 
which applauded this artful speech had only 
partially subsided, when a muffled roar, making 
itself audible above the din, announced the pre- 
sence of an excited multitude in the Place de 
Greve. Conti, rising again, repeated his com- 
plaints against the First President for concluding 
a peace without his participation. Then Molfe, 
unable longer to restrain his indignation, started 
to his feet with flashing eyes, and in a voice of 
thunder, which subdued the uproar, and arrested 
universal attention, addressed the Prince — ^^ What, 
Sir,^^ he exclaimed, " you ask why we concluded 
peace without your participation ? We did so to 
circumvent the pernicious, traitorous, and mur- 
derous designs of yourself and your colleagues. 
While we were at Ruel,'' he continued, turning to 
the assembly, ''our self-styled protectors were 
negociating with the enemies of France. You,'' 
he said to Conti and Bouillon, '' sent the Marquis 
of Noixmoutier to the Archduke. Your letters. 
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which we have read^ BummoHed the Archduke to 
France, and dehyered this fair reahn to the ravages 
of a foreign enemy. You give us such allies 
without our consent. Can you wonder that we 
repudiate and resent such an indignity ?'' The 
Chamber listened spell-bound in incredulous 
amazement. ''We took this step/' faltered the 
disconcerted Conti, with white Kps, '' by the advice 
of certain members of this august Court.'' ''Name 
them, name them," thundered M0I6, "and we 
will arraign and sentence them as criminals guilty 
of high treason.'' His vehement words were 
echoed back by a storm of applause. The maeris- 
trates, revolting from their p^Lion of dishonored 
dupes, gave free rein to their patriotic resentment. 
The treaty was about to be voted by acclamation, 
when a wild clamour of shrieks and yeUs resounded 
from the outer hall, and the terrified ushers, 
rushing into the Chamber, implored the Duke of 
Beaufort to come forth and address the mob. 
Armed ruffians, in Bouillon's pay, led on by a 
lawyer named Deboisle, had invaded the Palace 
of Justice, loudly demanding Mold's head. 

Beaufort was instantly surrounded by a band 
of viragoes, bereft, by a life of lawless de- 
pravity, of all but the form of their sex, who 
insisted on tearing the First President limb from 
limb. While he held these furious women in 
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parley^ the multitiide behind burst open the side 
doors^ and with horrible imprecations rushed into 
the galleries of the Chamber. Part of the balus- 
trade, yielding to the pressure of the crowd, 
crashed down upon the trembling magistrates, 
and increased their terror and confusion. M0I6 
alone remained calm and undaunted. " Never," 
says De Eetz, '^ did I behold such sublime intre- 
pidity as was displayed by M. Mol^. Not a 
feature quivered, and he exhibited indomitable 
firmness, and presence of mind almost super- 
natural." The members gathered round their 
President, and implored him to quit the building 
by a door behind the throne, which gave access 
to his official residence. '^ The Court never hides 
itself," he replied. ^^ If I knew that my death 
was certain, nothing should induce me to fly. 
Would not treason be encouraged ? Would not 
the rabble seek me in my own house, if I was 
guUty of such cowardice ?" And he strode forward 
proudly towards the grand entrance. De Retz, 
moved by generous admiration, threw himself in 
the President's path, and besought him at least to 
wait until he endeavoured to disperse the rioters. 
Then, my good lord," said M0I6, in bitter scorn, 
speak the merciful word quickly." The Coad- 
jutor, disregarding the injurious insinuation which, 
in the present instance, was undeserved, mounted 
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on a bench and harangued the rabble^ but was 
answered with jeers and laughter^ and discharges 
of musketry. He then went to seek Deboisle. 
Mol^^ disdaining even the appearance of hesita- 
tion, refused to tarry longer, and advanced with a 
few faithful friends to the head of the principal 
stair-case. De Betz flew to his side, and Bouillon, 
ashamed and alarmed at the excesses of his 
partizans, followed the Archbishop's example. 
The mob, drunk with fury, set upon them with 
indiscriminating violence. Bomllon was felled to 
the ground and trampled under foot by his own 
adherents. De Retz, in warding off a dagger- 
thrust from the President's breast, was wounded 
in the hand. A ruffian put a loaded musket to 
Mold's head. " When you have killed me,'' said 
the illustrious magistrate, with unflinching com- 
posure, ^^I shall only need six feet of earth!" 
His undaunted bearing and noble presence struck 
even the frenzied wretches, who thirsted for his 
blood, with awe. Despite themselves, they allowed 
him to descend the steps ; his friends placed him 
in the carriage of one of the Generals, and he 
reached his house in safety. 

Early on the following morning Mole was again 
in his place, with the treaty of Ruel in his hand. 
The terrible scene of the previous day had left a 
vivid impression of horror on the minds, even of his 
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-opponents in the Chamber. Conti, under whose 
superior rank his colleagues had sheltered them* 
•selves, sick from fright, was unable to leave his 
bed. The other-Generals earnestly deprecated a 
renewal of mob violence, and declared their de- 
-sire to use only the weapons of legitimate argument ; 
and the Provost of Paris mustered the Burgher 
Guard to protect the deliberations of the High 
Court. In an able speech. Bouillon vaunted the 
overwhelming military strength of the confederacy, 
pledged himself to raise the siege of Paris, and 
to expel Mazarin from France. But the alarm 
inspired by the Spanish treaty lent irresistible 
weight to the eloquence of Mole. The Chamber 
struck out the humiliating clause which imposed 
on it a penitential journey to St. Germain, and 
whatever else infringed the rights conceded by the 
Declaration of October, but accepted the re- 
mainder of the treaty by a large majority. The 
Pirst President was again deputed to obtain the 
Eegent's assent to the required modifications. 

No intelligence from Viscount Turenne had 
reached Paris for several days. The uncertainty 
that rested on his movements determined the 
military chiefs not to throw away an opportunity 
of serving their interests by peaceful negotiations 
with the Eegent ; accordingly they sent, through 
Mole, a formidable schedule of demands for them- 
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selves and their friends. Anne of Austria glanced 
scornfully over tins huge. catalogue of exactions^ 
which implied a complete change in the distribu- 
tion of political power, and iiien threw it aside^ 
as if for future consideration. But a third envoy 
from the Archduke arriving with intelligence that 
ten thousand Spaniards had entered Champagne^ 
the Generals resumed their defiant attitude ; the 
High Court again resounded with denunciations 
of Cardinal Mazarin ; 'and his imputed vices were 
pubHcly scourged in fresh lampoons impregnated to 
the highest point with virulence and wit. The re- 
newed confidence of the war party was unex- 
pectedly dashed, however, by a piece of news 
which reached the Hotel Bouillon while De Retz 
and the Spanish envoy were dining, in high 
spirits, with the Duke and Duchess. 

When Turenne^s ambiguous proceedings first 
awakened the suspicions of the Government, the 
Cardinal had secretly sent a large sum of money 
and the commission of General to the Baron 
d'Brlach, with instructions to frustrate any 
treasonable practices on the part of his superior 
officer, by discharging the arrears of pay due to 
the troops, and assuming the supreme command. 
These precautionary measures proved the salvation 
of the Government. The army, which was mainly 
composed of German mercenaries^ won over by the 
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golden arguments of d'Erlach^ declared^ after a few 
marches on the French territory, for the Regent 
and Cond6. Tnrenne, abandoned by all except a 
few personal attendants, narrowly escaped arrest by 
a precipitate flight into Germany. The Spanish 
force ravaging Champagne, on hearing of this 
defection, beat a rapid retreat into Flanders. 

The game of the Fronde was evidently played 
out for the present. Baffled and isolated, the 
confederate lords were under the necessity of 
acquiescing, with what grace they might, in the 
restoration of tranquillity. Bouillon, in announcing 
to the Parliament the failure of his hopes, declared, 
with some dignity, on behalE of the Generals, that 
their demands upon the crown were prompted by 
the necessity of protecting themselves against 
Cardinal Mazarin, and that they were ready to 
relinquisH all personal claims, if the banished 
minister retii^d from France. Notwithstanding 
this show of disinterestedness, the Cardinal found 
them all eager to engage in his favourite political 
game of secret intrigue and corruption. He 
carried on a separate negotiation with Conti and 
Madame de Longueville, with Bouillon, and with 
Madame de Montbazon, who still, in spite of time 
and absence, reigned without a rival over the 
heart of the Duke of Beaufort. The noble 
character and devoted loyalty of Mole gave just 
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weight to his counsels, and lie succeeded in per- 
suading the Regent to ratify the treaty of Ruel, 
as modified by the Parliament. The leaders of 
the feudal party availed themselves of the amnestyj^ 
and, with the exception of Beaufort, presented 
themselves at court to make their submission. 
Out of consideration for Conde, Oonti obtained 
the stronghold of Damvilliers in his Government 
of Champagne, with Marsillac for Lieutenant^ 
enjoying the emoluments; and Longueville was 
promised possession of Pont de FArche, the key 
of Normandy. Bouillon, the most dangerous 
conspirator and the deepest in guilt, had to content 
himself with a vague assurance that his claims 
would be examined at some future time. Madame 
de Montbazon, whose greed was insatiable in 
ministering to her luxurious pleasures, was pro- 
pitiated by the gift of a large sum of money ; and 
some favours were conferred on Noirmoutier and 
other staunch partizans of De Retz. The Coad- 
jutor shaped his own course with his usual judg-^ 
ment. The prudence and foresight which had 
preserved him from the formal guilt of high 
treason, saved him now from the humiliation of a 
public act of submission. He retired to the 
privacy of his palace, with the declared intention 
of occupying himself exclusively with his episcopal 
duties ; and although he sent to the Regent loyal 
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assurances of his unalterable devotion, he decUned 
to visit the Court, or in any way to recognise 
Mazarin as Prime Minister. By this line of 
conduct he maintained his credit with the 
Parisians, and avoided compromising his political 
aims. 

In the beginning of April peace was proclaimed 
in the Capital ; the armies of the Fronde were 
disbanded; and affairs appeared to resume their 
normal condition. But the tierce animosities 
from which the conflict had sprung, and those 
which it haci engendered, though smothered, 
were scarcely allayed. Society was still agitated 
by the after-swell of the revolutionary storm. 
Anne of Austria, mortified at the failure of her 
policy, distrustful of ,the temper of the citizens, 
and deeply galled by the insults and the defiance so 
freely flung at herself and her cherished minister, 
refused to enter the impenitent city, and swept 
by it with her whole Court to pass the summer at 
Compiegne. 
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Wood Engravings. Demy 4to, 600 pages, doth extra, 3IJ. dd, 

" The work is well done. A handsome volume, produced regardless of expense.'" 
—Standard. 

** The publishers have done f^ood service in bringing so much thatis full of humour 
a^d <»f Jusjpncal interestmrithnrthe reach of a laij^ class,"SatMrday Rernety. 

'* One oT ue most amusing and valuable illustrations of the social and polished 
life of that generation which it is possible to conceive."— >S//^/^/^. 

BEAUTIFUL MCTURES BY BRITISH ARTISTS. 

A Gathering of -Kavourites from our Picture Gallenes, 1800— 1870. By 
WiLKiE, Constable, J. M* W. Turner, Mulready, Sir Edwin 
LANi>SBER,*..1iC\CUSE, Leslie, E.M.Ward, Frith, Sir John 
Gilbert, Ansdell, Marcus Stone, Sir Noel Paton, Eyre 
Crows, Faed, Mados^rown. All Engraved in the highest style 
of Art With Notices ot the Artists by Sydney Armytage, M. A. 
A.Ne^r*^^^^'^' ^''^P^^ ^^^» ^'^^ ^i^^ and gilt e^gts, 2U, 

COURT BEAUTIES OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. 

From the Onginals in the Royal Gallery at Windsor, by Sir 

Beter Lsly. Engraved in the highest style of art by Thomson, 

j-vrv^RXpHl^.SciUVEii, B. HoLL, Wagstaff, and T. A. Deane. 

' With iJlemdiri by Mrs. Jameson, Author of "L^ends of the 

Ifiidonna." New and sumptuous "Presentation Edition.-*. Imp. 

.4to, dothg^ and gilt edges, 2ix. 

nuf tAjly beMitiAsl and splendid production is equally a gem among the Hoe 
^ and 'in l.iuntMrc,**^*^QumrUrfy Rndno. 
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BOOX-S PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &■ WINDUS. 3 
MATT HORaAirs DBSiaMS. 

THE AMERICAN WAR: 

Cartoons by Matt Morgan and other Artists, illustrative of the 
late Great Civil War in America, Now first collected, with Explana- 
toi7 Text, Demy 410, illustrated boards, -js. bd. 

Companion to the " History of Signboabds." 

Advertising, A History of, from the 

Earliest Times. Illustrated by Anecdotes, Curious Specimens, 
Biographical Notes, and Examples of Successful Advertisers. By 
Henrv Sampson. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and nametous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, cloth extra, 7/. dd. \Ih prcparaiian. 

Anacreon. Illustrated by , 

the Exquisite Designs of GlRODET. Trans- K 
lated by Thomas Moore. Bound in Etruscan ^ 
gold and blue, \Z!. fid. n 

*,' A tiautiftil and caflivalin^ velanu. Tin I 

lauitrtidttadatiaHiiiturt idilim i^ thtst expatiit \ 
^ligKt by ^ketegrit^y, and sold a iargr numher at I? 
£t ftr eefr. Thi Daigiu havi tin immrutil]! ^ 
admind bf ieti artiitt and /Brit. 

e Art of Amusing. 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, 
Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and 
Charades, intended to amuse 
everybody, and enable all t» 
amnse everybody else. By 
Frank Bbllbw. With nearly 
30D Illustrations. Crown 8v«, 

*.• 0« n/Ot *ioiI nitrtaininglmnd- 

teaks afamuttminlt tvtr ftalitlnd. 

Awful Oram nners. 

A New American Joke Book. 
Edited by Titus A. Brick, 
Author of "Sha,ving Than," 
Fcap. 8vo, with nui 
curious lUustratioiu, i 
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♦ BOOXS PUBLISH ED BY CHATTO &• WINDUS. 

Army Lists of the Roundheads and 

_ Qavahors in tha Civil War, 1642. Second Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged and Corrected. Edited, with Notes, by Edward 
Peacock, F.S.A. 410, half-Roiburghe, ^!. 6d. {Priparing. 

Babies and Ladders: 

Essays on Things in General. By 
Emmanuel Kink. Fcap. Svo, 
with numerous Vignettes by W. S. 
GiLGBKT and others, is. 




\ Bayard Taylor's Di- 

'^ versiom of the Echo Club. 

A Delightful Volume of Re6ned 
Literary Htunour. In i6nio, paper cover, with Portrait of the 
Author, I/, 6d. ; doth extra, 2J. 



Unifoku V 



H Mk. Ruskin's Edition of "Grimm." 



Bechstein's As Pretty as Seven, and 

other Popular German Stories. Collected by Ludwio Bechstkin. 

With Additional Tales by the Brotheis GRIMM. 100 Illustrations Iw 

RiCHTER. Small 4to, green and gold, 61. W. ; gilt edges, ^s. M. 

V OiuqfUlmsHdiliglLf/nlitcksfcrchadrtntvirfuiltilitd. Itis.intvtry 

way-, a CiKt/anien b> l/u Gtrman Sl^ha of thi Brothm Grinat. Tit fuvHt 

limflidly of RickUr'i tngra^iKgi mil ckarm nrcry l^tr o/ligtndary ion. 

The Biglow Papers. By James Russell 

Lowell. The Best Edition, with full Glossary, of these extra- 
ordinary Verses. Fcap. 8»o, illustrated cover, \s. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED By CHATTO *• WJNDUS. 
ARTEMUS WARD'S WORKS. 

Aptemus Ward, 

Complete. TheWorksof Cmakles 
Farker Browne, better known as 
Abtemus Ward, now first col- 
lected. Crown 8vo, with fine Por- 
trait, facsimile of handwriting, &c., 
540 pages, cloth neat, 75. bd, 
*.* CnKfrias all tint llu iunumriil Aai 

wrilliH iitEytgland er Amtrica. Admlrtn 

efArttmui Wari will U glad it /tsuH 



Artemus Ward's^ 

Lecture at the Egyptian Hall,' 
with the Panorama. Edited by the 

late T. W, Robertson, Author of "Caste," to., and L, P.- HiKO- 
STON. Small 4to, exquisitely printed, bound in green and gold, with 
rs Tinted Illustrations, 6j, 



Artemus Ward : his Book. With Notes 

and Introduction by the Editor of the " Biglow Papers." One of 
the wittiest books published for many years. . Fcap, Svo, iUnstratcd 

The Saiurdai Rcvirnj says :— " The aulhoi coict>bes Ihe powers of Thadieny 
with those of AfhenSinilh. The sail ij rubbed in by a native hand— one which has 



Artemus Ward: his Travels among 

the Mormons and on the Rampage. Edited by E. P. HiHC- 

STOH, the Agent and Companion of A. Ward whilst "on the 

Rampage." New Edition, price IT. 

•*■ SofHt fff Arttmus's mtsi mirtk-ptweking fiafiers art ig ht Jeu9td in tkia 
hech. Tit chaplirs m Iht ManuBns viil! sniiytd iht slimtst cnnnlmamt. At 
hits s/fHi tlay art imhinsi ! 

Artemus Ward's Letters to "Punch," 

Among the Witches, and other Sketches. Cheap Popular Edition, 
Fcap. Svo, in illustrated cover, u. ; or, i6mo, bound in cloth extra, ar, 

Artemus Ward among the Fenians: 

with the Showman's Experiences of Life at Washington, and Militai; 
Ardour at Baldinsvjlle. Toned paper, price f>d, 
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6 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &• WINDVS. 
'^NvoRK WITH OCR " Rabelais." 

n^caccio's Decameron ; 

or, Ten Dajs' Entertamineiit. Now folly 
translated into English, with Introdoc- 
tion by Thomas Weight, Esq., M.A., 
F.S.A. Crown Svo, with the Beauti- 
FiTL Ehgbavings bj Stothard which 
adorned Pickering's fine Edition, pub- 
lished. at jCa \2s. 6d. This New 
Editicm is only Jr. 6d. 

Booksellers, A History of. A Work 

giving full Accounts of the Great Publishing Houses and their 
Founders, both in London and the Provinces, the History of 
their Rise and Frocress, and of their greatest Works. By Harry 

Curwen: Crown 8vo, over 50O pages, with (ronti"' ' 

rous Portraits and Illustrations, cloth extra, "js. 6d. 



ekmngtd agairii 



Book of Hall-Marks ; or, Manual of 

Reference for (he Goldsmith and Silversmith. By Alfkkd Lin*- 

SCHAUNIG, Manager of the Liverpool Assay Office. Crown Svo, with 
46 Plates of the Hail-Marks of^ the different Assay Towns of the 
United Kingdom, as now stamped on Plate and Jewellery, 71. (>d. 
•,• Thit work gives practical methods fffr ttstin£ tht oytaUtyt/gfld and stiver^ 
IlmHcamfaidbytkiaiillKir/trkisiiwtiui.andiHaSffpliriuKlW'Cliaffm." 
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BOOKS PUB LISHED BY CHATTO &• WINDtTS. \ 

BRET HARTE'S WORKS. 
Widdy koMaH/drthar ExquUUt Pathos and DdigilfiU HumMtr. 

BretHarte'sOom- 

plata Works, in Prose and 
Poetry. Now First Collected. 
With Introductory Essay by 
J. M. Bkllbw, Portrait of the 
Author, and 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 650 pages, cloth 
extra, ^i, bd. 

Bret Harte's Luck 



Bret Harte's That 

Hoathen Chinee, and other 
Hiunorom Foems. Fcap. 8vo, 
illiutrated coTer, 11. bd. 



Bret Harte's Sensation Novels Con- 
densed. Fcap. Svo, illustrated corer, u. bd. 

•.* A nut ntjofoiU taut, inly turpaiud, i» itt i/tetai clou, h Tiadtrsft 



Bret Harte's Lothaw ; or, The Adventures 

of a Young Gentleman in Search of a Religion. By Mr. '&«&• 

IKM.IV(% (BraHarte). Fticebd. Curiously Iltuitrated. 

Bret Harte's East and West. Fcap. 

8to, illnstrated cover, it. 

Bret Harte's Stories of tlie Sierras, and 

other Sketches. With a Wild Story of Western Life by Joaqdin 
Miller, Author of " Songs of the Sierras." Illustrated cover, U. 

Bootlj's Epigrams : Ancient and Modem, 

Humorous, Witty, Satirical, Moral, and Panegyrical Edited by 
the Rer, John Booth, B. A. A New Edition, Pott 8vo, doth giH,6t. 
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BOOKS PVBUSHED B\ CffATTO &■ WINDVS. 

Brewster's (Sir David) More Worlds 

than One, the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope 
of the Christian. A New Edition, in small crown 8vo, cloth, 
extra gilt, with full' page Astronomical Plates, unUbrm with Faraday's 
"Chemical Hislory of a Candle." +?. 6rf. \Nearly ready. 

Brewster's (Sir David) Martyrs of 

Science. A New Edition, in small crown Svo, cluih, extm gilt, 
with fall-page Portraits, uniform with Faraday's ' ' Various Forces of 

Nature." 4J. f>d, \Niarly ready . 

NXW BOOK FOR BOTS. 

The Conquest of the Sea: A History 

of Djvers and Diving, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By Henry Siere. Profusely Illostrated with fine Wood Engravings. 
Small crown 6vo, doth extra, i,s. bd. 



• Wt have penned tlis volume, nill of quaint inronnaiion, with delight. Mr. 
Siebe hu bestowed much ptJut on hi& work ; be vriles with entfauaafim-Ewt fubkeoA 
of knowledge."— £f.(i>. 
" R™U¥ uiMnaBng alike to youlh> and lo aronn-up peojJe."— Awrtwaft 
" _^^^2J'"' iatereiting lo ibe genciat amfto the ideiitific .reader."— JICwii.'^ 
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BOOKS PUBUSHED BY CHATTO &• WINDVS. 9 

Bright's (Rt. Hon. J., M.P.) Speeches 

on Fnblic Affairs of the last Twenty Years. Collated with the 
-- best Pat>lic Reports. Rojral i6mo, 370 pages, cloth extra, \s, 

•»• A imt^tftditlinltmlal lilt prtstHtlimi, and TnimdtrfuUycluaf. 

COLMAK'S HUUOROUS WORKS. 

Broad Grins. My Nightgown and Slippers, 

and other Humorous Worlis, Prose and Poetical, of Geokgb Col- 
UAN the Votinger. Now first collected, with Life and Anecdotes of 
the Author, by GborgeB. Buckstone. Crown 8vo, 500 pp.,7J. dd. 

'.'•Admlrrri sf gtKuint Englilh wil and ItKminir lall Ir drlithtld mtk lUl 

cur titKt : and a mart viilk a lilhi ef kU aiilitf ctuld, 'at til fnanl day, mukt 
Ihe/srfKit of any o/gMr omit jauTKah. 

Carlyle (T,) on the Choice of Books. 

With New Life and Anecdotes. Brown cloth, uniform With the 
w. Edition of his Works, ij. W. ; paper cover, \s. 

'^-'-'- -'d Claim- 

id Modem. Being 
atl the most cele- 
rs and Claimants 
600 years. Fcap. 






illustiated.boai 



tittdtd muck lea /o 
gratify a Itm^orary 



•iMji - ' —•-■-"- 



kitttfy y IktH out! whKk arw iHUIiid 10 rarU, __ _ 

it fulfiraiard in Ikt kaft Ikjil, K-kili il mar irrvr ie ammt Ikt katly 
aUunrf kour, it may alto it dtimtd mrtiy of a madist rtiltng-flatt in ikt 
atmrilt tflkitt »** lUt to eiatck tit marrk^etmti.iuidwkc iavr Iktfnidtnl 
kmiil, vihlH iH/brmalioM it /mid, ofpnimrhsca nsltafil. 
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10 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &■ WJNDUS. 
KEW AND IMPOKTANT ■WORK. 

The Cyclopaedia of Costume ; or, A 

Dictionary of Dress, Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Militaij, fiora 

the Eaj-liest Period in England to ihe reign of George the Thiid. 

Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent 

and praieded by a General History of the Costume of the Principal 

Countries of Euiope. By J. R. Planch^ F,S,A., Somerset Herald. 

" Thii m«r» mill it ^liiiid i« Tv/tntj-fiur lUml/Uy Parli, quarli,. at Fitt 

ShUUnet,prtfuitly illustrsUd by Plaits and Wood Enffravingt ; vrilk each Port 

mill aUs it ittmda ifltndid Calound Plnti,/rem an arlgiiutl PaixliHg or lUa- 

mllmtiiln,tf Royal and NsUt Ptrsimagis,aKd Natiim^l Caslnim, bethfertignaild 

dirmtslit. Tin First Pari ii jusl iladr. 



During the forty years which have elapsed sum tlia 
publicadon or Ihe lint edilioQ af my '^HislDry of Brili±k 
CostLme" in the "Librar)^ of Enteitaimng Know- 

an unpetut by the cscablishment of metropolitiui ajtd 

to doubt, ;f we caimal find fkcts to aulhectiute. 

That the former gieUiy preponderate a ■ grievous 
acknowtediEmeiil to nuke after as^duously dcvotiue 
Ihe leinire of h^ my life tn tbe pursuit of iufoimatiaii 

■truc^ I itull cenainly not miilead, and chat the reader 
sitggested by, the moat conipclent wiitera 1 am ac- 

dcBvoun to ascertain the compiele form of a garment, or the exact mode of fasteninjE 
a mece of innour, or buckling of a bell, from their uudy of a Hpulcbral effigy or 
a figure in an iUuiaiuatioii, the attitude of the personages represented, orthedopCK 

The bmJu supplying any luch information are very few, and the best confined to 
armour or eccleuMticidimuune. The only English publication of the land required, 
that I am aware of is the late Mr. Faiiholt's "Outume in Englaiid" (Sto, London, 
i«46); the last two hundred pagei of which contain a gloBary, the most valiiable 
portion whereof are the quotations from oldplays^ medieval mmaoces, and satmcal 
bilbMll, containing aUnsions to various articfcs of attire in fashion at the time of 
Iheir eompoiilion. Twenty-eighl years have eipired since that book appeared, and 

issued fcom the English press, combining the pith of the information of many coidy 
foreign puWicatioiu, an^ in its illuitrations, teepmg in view the special require- 
ment of the artist, to which I have alluded, would be, m these dayt of educational 
progress and ciilical inquiry, a welcome addition to the library of an English 



J, R. PLAN CHE. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &* WINDVS. ii 

Christmas Carols and Ballads. Selected 

and Edited by Joshua Svlvester. A New Edition, beautifully 
printed and bound in cloth, extra, gilt, gilt edges, 3;. bd. 

Clerical Anecdotes and Pulpit Eccen- 
tricities. Square i6ino, illustrated wrapper, 11.41/.; cloth neat, 
ij. lorf. 

The Country of the Dwarfs. By Paul 

DU Chaillu. Fcap, Svo, full-page EogrflTin^ fancy wrapper, u. 

Cruikshank's Comic AInianack. 

Complete vx Two Series : the Fikst from 1835 to 1843 ; the 
Second from 1844 to 1853. .A Gathering of the Best HumoUr 
of Thackerav, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, A'Beckbtt, 
RoBEKT Brouch, &c. With z,ooo Woodcuts and Steel Engraviiu^ 
by Cbuikshank, Hine, Landells, &c. Crown Svo, cloth gift, 
two very thick volumes, iji'-i or, separately, ^s. M. per volume. 



••• Tki"Ci!fnicAlKta<m€ks"i>/GArgeCrvtihanihav€to^Unrteardrdif 
admirtn of thii inimilahU artllt oi anvmg hii Jilaii, Mast chamcltrUtic fn- 
duetims. ExlmdintovtraftrisdafKineUinyiars.fraTKiaw to 1853, inc/uiive, 
lluy tmbroit tht iril fniedif ki, artUtic camr, and shorn lit varitd txallcncH 
ifiiu marvtlleaa iimtr. Tlit lalt Mr. Tilt, e/ Flit SIrttt, Jirit caiiciimd tht 
uUa sf the " Comic Attnaaaik," and at variinu tiitus lluTl mm tngagtd Kim it 
nci ,m(tn « Tkackisav, Albert Smith, ti, Brilktrs Mavh™, thi latt 

. ItOBtRTBB0UOH,GlLBKBTA'BlKKKrT,a«rf,rt*fll*«rt«Kr(«liToH HoOD tit 
tldtr. Thackwrav's itPnriq/-"SI*iit'Cali«dar:cr. Tie Fatai B'»ll,'>''uci 
nOiauttitt) aiftartd ai "Stiiiii Diary;" and "BarttrCox: sr, ThtCtittiae 
nf tfiijOimi," /miud tit Itadinf altractiina iit tit Humbtri/tr 183a and 1840. 
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12 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &• WINDUS. 

THE BEST OUmE TO HEHAUJBY. 

Cussans* Handbook of 

HeraldF7 ; with Instnurtions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS. ; 
also, Rules for theAppointment of Liveries, 
&c., &c. By John E, Cussans. Illus- 
trated with 360 Plates and Woodcuts, 
Crown Sto, cloth extra, gilt and emblazoned. 
It. 6d. 
',' Tka vtliatH, ttmtffullr firmlid m tutwd^afrr. 

m llu ial icela IH lilt idincc <if Armmy, but trve- 
lal slhtr luijtcll hilhtts uimalictil. AmartfSf 



TXRT nCPORTAHT OOtFNTY HISTOEY. 



Cussans' History of Hertfordshire. 

A County History, got up in a very superior manner, and ranging 
with the finest works of its class. - By John E. Cussans. Illus- 
trated with full-page Plates on Copper and Stone, and a profusion 
of small Woodcuts. Parts I. to VI. are now ready, price lu." 

■,* AntHlirtlyntwIfatory nf this im^artoHl Cmaitr, {"'' atltnliai ithci 

fhxK IB all maltm ftrlaiitiHg lo Iht Family Hillary e/ llu locality. 
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BOOKS PVBUSHED BY CHATTO &• WINDUS. 13 

The Danbury Newsman. A Brief but 

Comprehensive Record of the Doings of a Remarkable People, under 
more Remariiable Circumstances, and Chronicled in a most Re- 
markable Manner. By James M. Baii-ey. Uniform with Twain's 
" Scieuners." Fcap. Svo, illustrated cover, is. 



Uniform with the "Charles Dickens Edition." 

Dickens : The Story 

of his Life. By Theooobe Tay- 
lor, Author of the " Ufe of 
Tliackeray." Uniform with the 
"Charles Dickens Edition" of his 
Woriis, and forming a Supple- ■ 
mentary Volume to that Issue. CtowQ 
&\o, crimson cloth, 3^-. &/. 

'* AoecdDHA seen to have poured in upon 



The " Best Edition " of the above Work, illustrated by Photo- 
graphic Frontispiece of " Dickens as Captain Bobadil," Poxtrails, 
Facdmiles, &c. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ^s. (>d. 

The " Cheap Edition," in i6mo, paper wrapper, with Frontispiece 
and Vignette, is. 

Uniform with the " Charles Dickens Edition." 

Dickens' Speeches, Social and Literary, 

now iirst collected. Uniform with, and forming a Supplemen- 
tary Volume to, the " Charles Dickens Edition." Crown Svo, 
crimson cloth, Jr. &/, 

"His ipeeebes areas good as any of his printed wridnga."— 7"** Tiiitit. 
Also PubliBhed: 
Thb "Best Edition," in crown Svo, with fine Portrait by Count 

D'Orsay, cloth extra, "js. id. 
The " Cheap Edition,"' in t6mo, paper wrapper, is. 
Dickens' Life and Speeciies, One Volume, i6mo, cloth, 21. 6d. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATIO Sf WII^D€7S. 
BAI.Z&CfS OONTBa DROI^TIQUXS. 

Droll Sto- 
ries, collected 
from the Ab- 
beys of Tou- 

Now FIRST TKANS- 



couflete and 
Unabridged, 

With the whok 425 
Marvdlons, Ez- 
trav^ant, and 
Kaotflstic Illus- 
trations bf Girs- 

TAVE DOK&. 

Beautifully print- 
ed, in 8<n>, cloth 
extra, gilt, gill 
top,_ Its. dd. 
A few copies of the 
F&SNCH Okigi- 
M AL are itill 00 
sale, bound half- 
RoKburghe, gilt 
top — aveiyband- 
somebook — price 

The Derby Day. A Sporting Novel of 

intense interest Fcap. Svo, Qluslntted cover, it. 

Disraeli's (Rt. Hon. B.) Speeches 

on the Conservative Policy of the lost Thirty Years, including tlie 
Speech at the Literary Fimd Dinner, specially revised by the Author. 
Royal l6mo, paper cover, vrith PBrtrait,lj'. 41/. ; in cloth, li. vid. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &> WINDUS. ^S 



D'Urfey's ("Tom") Wit and Mirth; 

or, Pills to Purge Melancholy : Being a Collection of the 
best Merry Ballads and Spngs, Old and New. Fitted to all Hu- 
mours, having each their proper Tune for either Voice or Instrument ': 
most of the Songs bemg new set. London: Printed by W. 
. Pearson, for J. Tonson, at Shakespeare's Head, over-agaihst Cathe- 
rine Street in the Strand, 17 19. 

An exact and beautiful reprint of this much-prized work, with the 
Music to the Songs, just as in the rare original. In 6 vols., large 
fcap. 8vo, antique boards, edges uncut, beautifully printed on laid 
paper, made expressly for the work, price ;f 3 3J. 

%• The Pills to Purge Melancholy have now retained their celebrity for a 
century and a half. The difficulty of obtt%ining_ a copy has of late years raised sets 
to afahuious ^ce^ and has made even odd volumes costly. Considering the clas- 
'sical reputation which the book has thus obtained^ and its very high in&rest as 
illustrative of the manners ^ customs, and amusements of English life during the 
half -century following the Restoration^ no apology is needed for placing such a work 
more within the reach of general readers attd students by re-issuing ttfor the^rst 
time since its original appearance, and at about a tithe of the price for which 
the old edition could now be obtained. 

For drinking-songs and love-songs, sprightly ballads, merry stories, and political 
squibs, there are none to surpass these in the language. In intprovising suck 
pieces, and in singing them, DIJrprv was perhaps never equalled, except in our 
own century by Thbodorb Hook. The sallies of his wit amused and delighted 
three successive English sovereigns ; and while his plays are forgotten, his songs 
and ballads still retain the light abandon and joyous freshness tnat recommended 
them to the wits and beaux of Queen Ann^s days. Nor can the warm and ^affic- 
tionate eulogy of Steele and Addison be forgotten, and D'Urfey may now take his 
place on the bookskelves of the curious, suU by side with the other worthies of 
his age. 

The Earthward Pilgrimage, from the 

Next World to that which now is. By MoNCURE D. CONWAY- 
Crown 8vo, beautifully printed and boimd, 7^. td. 

Mrs. Ellis's Mothers of Great Men. 

A New Edition of this well-known Work, with Illustrations by 
' Valentine W, Bromley and others. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, over 
500 pages, 6f . 

Emanuel on Diamonds and Precious 

Stones ; Their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple 
Tests for ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R. G. S. 
With numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. A New Edition, 
Crown Svo, cloth eietra, gilt, 6f . ' ^ 
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i6 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &• WINDVS. 

Edgar Allan Poe's Prose and Poetical 

Worka; including Additional Tales and the fine Essays by this 



V First Published in this Country. With 



The English Rogue, described in the 

Lifeof MbritonLatrook, anaotlier Extravarants, compTehendine; 

the roost Embent Cbeats of both Sexes. By Kichard Head and 

Francis Kiskman. A facsimile reprint of the rsre Original 

Edition (1665-1672), .with a Frontispiece and Portraits of the 

Authors. In 4 Volumes, lar^ foolscap Svo, beautifully printed 

on antique laid paper, made expressly, and bound in antique 

boards, 321.; or Large-paper Copies, 521. \Nearly rauly. 

"a* Thtt angularly eitUrittjKint work may bt dtvrUitd as t/u Jirtt EjrgksJi 

»o^,pr6fieriyacafUd^ Thtiamtffir^rtatilyftrvadesitasthni tbhick gmt 

iwrf a ekamt Ir til Ituria turiltm h Dtfii half a catlury iaitr. Tk* iitttrat 

nmrjlartfer a metniHt, /nm tktjtnt ckafltr u tkt lait. 

Al a pKltin cf tkl mainun af ikt itrisd, iviB kuidrtd yturs ago, in Bnglaild, 
atHsng ^4 various gradti of tocUty tkrtugkvMtk tkt ktro pants in thtiouru^ 
kit txtraordinary advtAturts^ ana amtHg gi/sUs, btggan, /kisvti,^^., eht bwku 
invalita^t Is studatls. 

Tke sarliir portion ^ tki beak ufos considtraAfy altertd in later edititrts hf 

tkt amitUd passages (sometimes among the most ckariietensticin the bo^) have been 
rtsiorrd/rom the earliest edition, vikich isif/ the very greatest rarity, most of the 
copies having been destroyed, the year ajier its publication, in tke Great Firt ^ 

Hty. Oiving to its 



extravaganlly high price. Thtp^tstnl repri<U J 
aile to students of Early English LileratKri. 
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BOOKS PVBLISHE2} BY CHATTO &• WINDUS. 17 

Our English Surnames: Their Sources 

and Sig>iifica,Uoi]s. By Ckablzs Warbinq Bakdslbv, M.A. 

Crown cvo, about 60a pages, clath extra, 9J. 

•.• A csmtltit Kori. cnlaitint vtty imah fliat i, lat ta ht fina^ 
I.ovxr't u/gtl-kn^vm vffltitrw- Tkt ekafiitri art ammgtd vmUr tkt ft 
»ta^.—i. BaptisualobPibsohalNauis; 3. Local 



arnapd taulrr t*i /tllawmi 



EARLY NEWS SHEKT. 

The Russian Invasion of Poland in 

1663. [Memorabilis et perinde stupenda de cnideli Moscovitarum 
Expeditione Nanatio, e (^mianico in Lalinum conversa. ) An exact 
facsimile of a contemporaiy account in Latin, published at Douay, 
together with an Introduction and Historical Notes and a Tnll Trans* 
lation. Onlf 100 copies printed. Large fcap. Sto, an exact fac- 
simile on antique paper, hardlj dbtinguishabie from the original, 
half-Roi[bui||:be, pnce is. dti. 

The Englishman's House, from a Cot- 
tage to a Mansion. A Practical Guide to Members of Building 
Societies, and all interested in Selecting or Building a House. Sy 
C. J. Richardson, Architect, Authorof " Old English Mansions," 

' &c. Second Edition, Corrected and Enlaiged, with nearl? teo 
Illnstiatiotts. Crown 8vo, 550 pages, doth, 7t. 6d, 



V Till WtrimlMHtlimtf^rtpruiUlyh Umud" A Btik tf Hmux." II 
fhti nttry varUly wkeuv, front a wr,ntdfl*j ctttaff tt a neiUmtpt'i pttljKt. 
IriU ittf it itiUndtJ H niffly a wmt limt: Jill, «>., a flam, twfUc/miaii 
aecomti ^evety ttyU ^IuuHx witk ikt vxi OMd ituumtr i/buUdixg. 
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i8 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &• WINDUS. 

Faraday's Chemical History of a 

Oandls. Lectura delivered to > Juvenile Audience. A New 
Edition, edited by W. Croores, Esq., F.C.S., &c. Crown Svo, 
doth extra, with all the Original Ulustrations, price 41. 6d. 



Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

ANew Edicioo, edited by W. Crookes, Esq., F.C.S., &c. Ctown 
Svo, cloth extra, with all the Original lIlasltatiDns, price 41. (td. 

FLAOSLLATION AND TBS TfT.AraffiT.T.ATJTp, 

A History of the Rod in all Countries, 

from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By the Rev. W. 
CooFER, B.A. Second Edition, revised and corrected, with numerous 
Ilkist rat ions. Thick crown, Svo, dolh extra, gilt, lu. fid. 

The Fiend's Delight: A "Cold Collation" 

of Atrocities. By DOD GstLE. New Edition, in illustrated 
wrapper, fcap. Svo, 11. 

"AspccimcD of 'AmEricu Humour ' ai untike that of all oilier Aiterican 
humounalg, at the play of young humaa Meiry-Andrewi Is unlike that of a young 

The Finish to Life in and out of 

London ; or. The Final Adventures of Tom, Jerry, and Lc^c. 
By Pierce Egan, Royal Svo, doth extra,. with Spirited Coloured 
' " ' IS by Cruikshank, au. 

Fun for the Million : 

A Gathering of Choice 
Wit and Humour, Good 
Things, and Sublime Non- 
sense, by Dickens, Jbr- 
ROLD, Sam Slicic, Chas, 
H. Ross, Hood, Theo- 
dore Hook, MarkT WAIN, 
Brouch, Colman, Titus 
A. Bkick, and a Host erf' 
other Humourists. With 
Pictures by Matt Mor- 
gan, Gilbert, Nast, 
Tkompsom, Cruikshank, 
Jun., Brunton, &c In 
fcap. 4to, pr<rfusely illus- 
trated, with picture wrap- 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO ^ WINDUS. 19 
Walk up 1 Waue up ! and sbe the 

Fools' Paradise ; with the Many Wonder- 

fdl AdTcntores there, u seen in the (tnnge, snrprising 
PEEP^HOW OF PROFESSOR WOLLEY COBBLE, 

RatM Showman these Five-and-Twenty Years. 
Crown 4to, with nearly 300 immensely funny Pictures, all beantifiilljr 
colotired, bound in extra cloth gilt, price 7/. 6d. 



A Skcmnd Series is how Rbadv, called 

FurtherAdventures in Fools' Paradise, 

with the Many Wonderful Doings, as seen in the 
PEEP-SHOW OF PROFESSOR WOLLEY 00B8LE. 

Crown 4lo, with tiie Pictures beautifully Coloured, uniform with the 
First Series, in e^itra cloth gilt, price Ts. 61I. 

THB OLD SHEKAHRT. 

The Forest and the Field : Life and 

Adventure in Wild Africa. By the Old Shekarrv. With Eight 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 61. 

*■* T'Af AKtkor has' tndtaeoHrtd ia rtc^rd hit imprttsiens t^ sffmt ^ tfu 
trandtlt KKUrf in tit acrid, ai null as of Ikt drta-ry noampi of Ikt £ailtrn 
csail ^ Sfnatirrial Africa. Iliia it«i sj iKUmt inUral, rsfceialiy/nr ifja. 

Wrinkles ; or, Hints to Sportsmen and 

Travellers upon Dress, Equipment, Armament, and Camp Life. 
By the Old Shekakkv. A New Edition, with Illustrations. Small 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, (a. 
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90 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &* WINDUS. 

The Genial Showman ; or, Show Life 

in the New World. Adventures with Artemus Ward, and the Story 
of his Life. By £. P. Kingston. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, Illus- 
trated by B&UNTON, doth extra, yj. td, 

BXJSSIN AND CRX7IKSHANE. 

German Popular Stories. Collected by 

the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited 

by John Ruskin. With 22 Illustrations after the inimitable 

designs of George Cruikshank. Both Series complete. Square 

crown 8vo, dr. dd, ; gilt leaves, yx. dtL 

*«* Thes* are the designs which Mr. Ruskin has Praised so highly^ placing ihetm 
^ar above ail CruikshanVs other works of a similar character. 

Gesta Romanorum ; or, Entertaining 

Stories, invented by the Monks as a Fireside Recreation, and com- 
monly applied in their Discourses from the Pulpit. A New Edition, 
with Introduction by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. Two 
vols, large fcap. 8vo, printed on fine ribbed paper, \%s, 

Gladstone's (Rt. Hon. W. E.) Speeches 

on Great Questions of the Day during the last Thirty Years. Col- 
lated with the best public reports. Royal i6mo, paper cover, \s, 4^.; 
doth extra, \s, lod, 

VERS DE SOCI£t£. 

Golden Gleanings from Poets of the 

Nineteenth Century: Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne,. 
RossETTi, Jean Ingelow, Hood, Lytton, and very many others. 
Edited by H. Cholmondeley-Pennell, Author of ** Puck on Pega- 
sus." Beautifully printed, and bound in cloth, extra gilt, uniform 
with the " Golden Treasury of Thought." ^s, 6d. [Nearly ready. 

Golden Treasury of Thought. The Best 

Encyclopaedia of Quotations and Elegant Extracts, from Writers of 

all Times and all Countries, ever formed. Selected and Edited by 

Theodore Taylor, Author of "Thackeray, the Humourist and 

Man of Letters," "Story of Charles Dickens' Life." Crown 8vo, 

very handsomely bound, doth gilt, and gilt edges, yj. (yd, 

*^* An attempt to put into the hands of the reader and student a more varied 
and complete cfillectufn of the best thoughts of the best authors than had before- 
been made. It is not everybody who can get the original works from which ih^ 
extracts are taken, while a book such as this is within the reach of all, anc^ can- 
not be o^enfd without finding something worth reading, and in most cases worth 
rememSering. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO 6- WmDUS. 

The Great Cond£, and the Period of 

the Fronde : An Historical Sketch. By Walter FitzPatkick. 
Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth exlia, 15J. 
"A very ■greable, tniUwunhy, and rcadablo ikctch of ■ rimoul nun." — 



iDcwrc 4rid ptctureuue u wc 

' hillDHcHlly and moralLy." — Ta 

" The tkeuhei of the chuai 



... The work ii well doQE, 

•tui lived, inbripied, eorenicd, or slrave lo goveni, are admuable Ua thai liie- 
ukeneu."— J/iwib'hc Pial. 

Greenwood's (James), Wilds of 

London. With ■ Full Account of the Natives : bnng DescriptiTe 
Sketches, from the Personal Observations and ExpetieDces of the 
Writer, of Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. Bj 
James Greenwood, the "Lambeth Casual," Crown 8vo, cloth, 
extra gilt, with Illustrations, fa. [Prtparing. 

Grose's Dictionary of the Vulgar 

Tongue. 1785. A gcaaineunmutilated Reprint of the First Edi- 
tion. Quarto, boond in half-Roxburghe, gilt top, price 8.^. 
*,• Only it jmull num6fr ef cefia ofiMii vt*y tm^r, ittt vrrj (wvuxt iftJk 
haw ittn frinttd./rr IIU CcUtelim a/" SIml Wrr£" and CsllaJKiaiiimi. 

Companion to "The Secket Out." 

Hanky-Panky. A New and Wonderful 

Book of Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult Tricks, White 
Magic, Sleight of Hand ; in fact, all those startling DeceptionB 
which the Great Wiiatds call " Hanky-Panky." Edited by W. H. 
Ckeuei, of Regent Street. With nearly 200 lUuitrations. Crown 
8to, ckith citia, price 41. 6d. 



Hatton's (Jos.) 

Kites and Pigeons. A 

most amusing Novelette. 
With Illustrations byLiKLRY 
SAHBOtTKNK, of "Punch," 

Fcap. Svo, illnitrated wrap- 



Hawth orne 's^ 

English ftnd American. 
Note Books. Edited, v 
with an Introdaction, by| 
MoHcuKs D. Conway. I 
Royal i6ino, paper cover, 
I/.; in doth, u. hd. 
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as BOOKS PUBLISHED BV CHATTO » WIN£>US. 

Hall's (Mrs. S. O.) Sketches of Irish 

Ohsracter. With nttmenms Illostrations on Steel wad Wood, br 
Damixl Maclise, R.A., Sir John Gilbbrt, W. Harvby, and 
GL CBOIKSHANk. 8ro, pp. 450, cloth extra, 7^. bd. 



"The Iinh ikclchci of tliit lady reaemble M[m Uidbnl'i b«muli<ut Xn^iik 

SkMcha ia ' One ^lluc,' but thcv ait fur more ncoioiu whI pidureiqua uid 



Hans Breltmann's Ballads. By J. G. 

Leland. The Complete Work, from the Author's rerised Edition. 
Ror«l 161110, paper cover, \s. ; in cloth, it, id. 

Hollingshead's " Plain English." By 

John Holungshkad, of the Gaietj Theatre. Crown Svo, illns- 
trattd cover, 11. liy/farmg. 
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BOOKS PVBUSHBD BY CHATTO &■ WINDUS. 23 

Hone's Scrap-Books: The Miscellaneous 

Writings of William Honk, Aathor of " The Table-Book," 
"Eyery-Day Book," and the " Year Book :" being a sopplementary 
volume to those works. Now first collected. With Notes, Portrwt^ 
and numerous ILustralions of curious and eccentric objects. Crown 
8vo, cloth eitra, Jt. 6d. [J^ifiaring. 

THS KOST COHFLETE HOOABTH ETXB POBLISHED, 



Hogarth's Works : with Life and Anecdotal 

Descriptions of the Pictures, by John Irei^nd and John Nichols. 
The Work includes 150 Engravings, reduced in exact facsimile of 
the Original Flales, specimens trf which have now become vcit 
scarce. The whole in Three Series, 8to, cloth, gilt, att, td. Each 
series is, however, Complete in itself, sad is sold separately at 
V-^ 

Hogarth's Five Days' Frolic; or, Pere- 

grinationt by Land and Water. Illustrated with Tinted Drawion, 
made by HoGABTK and Scott during the Joumey. 4to, beautifdly 
printed, cloth, extra gilt, lOr. 6^. 

*** A grafkie and matt txtraardinaty fictttrt ^ tht hiarty Englitk tsttus 
in whuk t^a mtrry artiilt iivtd^ 
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24 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &* WINDUS. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES' WORKS. 

Holmes' Autocrat of the Breakfast 

Table. An entirely New Edition of this Favourite Work. Royal 
i6mo, paper cover, is,\ in cloth, neat, \s, 6d» 



Holmes' Poet at the Bregikfast Table. 

From January to June. Paper cover, is. 



Holmes' Professor at the Breakfast 

Table. A Companion Volume to the " Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table." Royal i6mo, paper cover, is. ; cloth neat, is. 6d. 



Holmes' Wit and Humour. Delightful 

Verses, in the style of the elder Hood. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated 
wrapper, ix. 



Hood's Whims and Oddities. The 

Entire Work. Now issued Complete, the Two Parts in One Volume, 
with all the Humorous Designs. Royal i6mo, paper cover, is. ; cloth 
neat, is. 6d. 

Hunt's (Leigh) Tale for a Chimney 

Corner, and other charming Essajrs. With Introduction by Edmund 
Ollier, and Portrait supplied by the late Thornton Hunt. 
Royal i6mo, paper cover, is. ^d, ; cloth neat, is. lod. 

Hunt's (Robert, F.R.S.) Drolls of Old 

Cornwall ; or, Popular Romances of the West of Eng- 
land. New Edition, Complete in One Volume, with Illustra- 
tions by George Cruikshank. Crown 8vo, extra cloth gilt, 
*js, 6d. 

*•* " Mr. Hunt's charming book on the Drolls and Stories of the West ot 
Kngluid.**—Saiurday Jifview. 

Josh Billings: His Book of Sayings. 

With Introduction by E. P. Hingston, Companion of Artemus 
Ward when on his ** Travels." Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, is. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &• WINDUS. aj 

Jennings' (Hargrave) 

One of the Thiply. With curious lUus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lai. fxt. 

tiuqflht accvnrdfuai c/iitvtr/Jralach Jliut 7/ I 
Niaarah vm told. Thrtugh r^^*'"" <:ntMrii! U \ 
thii/altd aiit Irackid, ami in tlu fMuiiion sflht 1 
itBiociKt, urn in Ihtrratf of llugitUly, hul mry- \ 
mlirrt tarryint ttiilA it lit rml IhatftUtipiniytidai. 

Jennings' (Hargrave) 

Tlie Rosicrucians : Their Rites and 

Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire »nd Sopent 
Woishippeis, and Explanations of the Mystic Symbols rtpresented 
in the Monuments and Talismans of the Primeval Pbilosopben. 
Crown 8to, cloth extra, with about 30a Iliustiations, loi hd. 

Jerrold's (Blanchard) Cent, per Cent. 

A Stoiy Written on a BUI Stamp. A New Edilitm. Fcap. 8vo, 
illustrated boards, zr. [bTtatiy rtady, 

Jerrold's (Douglas) Brown rigg 

Papers : The Actress at the Duke's ; Baron von Boots ; ihm- 
topher Snubb ; The Tutor Fiend and h^ Three Pupils ; Papers of a 
Gentleman at Anns, &c. Bjr Douglas Jebrold. Edited by his 
son, Blanchard Jekbold. Post 8to. Illustrated boards, u, 
\Nmriy ready. 

Kalendars of Gwynedd. Compiled by 

Edward Brbbsk, F.S.A. With Notes by William Watkin 
Edward Wvnnb, Esq., F.S.A., of Penairth. Demj 4(0, clotb 
extra, Us. 

The Knowing Ones at Home. Stories 

of their Doings at a Local Science Meeting, at the Crystal Palace, at 
St. Paul's, at a Foresters' Fete, &c., &c. A New and entirely 
Original Humorous Story, crammed with Fun from the first page to 
the lasL Profusely Illustrated by Brunton, Matt Mokcah, and 
other Artist*. Fcap. 410, illustrated wrapper, price n. 
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36 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO 6- WJNDUS. 

Lamb's (Charles) Essays of Elia. The 

Two Sekiks, Compl,ete in One Volume. Royal l6mo, imifonD 
with " Leigh Hunt's Essays," paper cover, \s.; cloth extra, u. 6d, 

Lamb (Mary & Charles) : Their Poems, 

Letters, and Remains, Now first collected, with Reminiscences and 
Notes, by W. Cakew Hazlitt. With Hancock's Portrait of the 
Essayist, Facsimiles of the Tille-pafps of the rare First Editions of 



Lamb's and Coleridge's Works, Facsimile of a Page of the Original 
MS. of the " Essay on Roast Pig," and Ditmerous Illustrations of 
Lamb's Favourite Haunts in London and the Suburbs. Crown 8vo, 
clolh extra, price lOii. 6^.; or, LAKGE-FAFEit Copies [a limited 
number otity printed), price zu. 

Life In London ; or. 

The Day and Night Scenes of Jeny 
HawthomandConnthianTom, WITH 
THE WHOLE OF CRUIKSHANk's VEEY 

Droix Illustrations, in Colours, 
after the Originals. Crown Zto, cloth 
extra, 71. &/. 

najt*opuIar lagkt rtvr itst^^ 

'ly 7%icirra]i, tvka dtimUi en* 
Hi Pafrry Is a diicrifliim g/i/. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &• tVlNDUS. 17 

Literary Scraps. A Folio Scrap-Book of 

340 columns, with guards, foe the reception of Cuttings from News- 
papers, Eitracis, MiscelliDea, &c A very useful hixk. In folio, 
haif-roao, cloth sides, 71. 6d. 

Little Breeches, and other Pieces (Pike 

County Ballads). By Colonel John Hjlx. Foolscap Sto, illus- 
trated cover . It. 6J. . 

The Little London Directory of 1677. 

The Oldest Printed List of the Merchants >nd Bankers of London. 
^ Reprinted from the Rare Original, with in Introduction by JOHN 
CahdeN Hotten, l6nio, binding after the original, 61. 6a. 

HenryWadsworth Longfellow's Prose 

Worki, Complete, including his 
Stories and Essays, "Outre-Mer," 
"Hyperion," "Kavanagh," "Drift- 
wood," "On the Poets and Poetry 
of Europe," now for the first time 
collected. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by the Author of "Tennyson- 
iana," With Portrait and Illuslra- 
tions, drawn by Valentine W. 
Bromley. 800 pages, crown Svo, 
doth gill, 7j, 6rf. 



Lost Beauties oftheEnglish Language. 

An Appeal lo Authors, Poets, Cleigymen, and Public Speaters. 
By Charles Mack av, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth eitra, 61, M. 

Madre NaturayerewsThe 

Moloch of Fashion. By Li;kb Liu- 
neb. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. 
Fourth Edition, revised corrected and 
enlarged. Crown Svo, cloth extra gilt, 
red edges, price is. 6d, 



\ 
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The Log of the Water Lily, during Three 

CmUet on tEe Rhine, Neckir, Main, li^oselle, Danube, Soone, and 
Rhone. By R. B. Mansfikld, B.A. lUustrited by Aurkd 
Thoufson, B.A. Fidb Edition, Kviscd and considenblyEnluged. 
Crows Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 5^. 

Companion to "Thb Secret Out." 

The Magician's Own Book.- Ample 

Instructions for Performances with Cups and Balls, E^s, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &:c. All from Actual Experience, Edited by W. H. 
Ckemek, of R^ent Street Cloth extra, 30O Jllnstrations, 4/. id. 

Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile of the 

Otiginal Document, preserved in the British Museum, very carefully 
drawn, and printed on line plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 3 feet 
wide, with the Arms and Saals of the Barons elaborately emblaEoned 
in Gold and Colours, a.d. 1315. Fnce5i.; or, handsomely framed 
and glazed, in carved oak, of an antique pattern, zzi. dd. 
A full Translation, with Notes, has been prepared, price 6X 

XNTIRXiLT KEW GAMES. 



The Merry Circle, and How the Visitors 

were entertained during Twelve Pleasant Evenings. A Book of 

New Intellectual Games and Amusements. Edited by Mrs. ClAKA 

Bbllsw. Crown Svo, numerous Illostrations, cloth extra, 41. bd. 

*•■ Ainxallfnl irei tn tsiaull irfim^iHt t» an teataig farfy. 
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BOOKS PUBUSHED BY CHATTO &• WINDUS. 39 

MARK TWAIN'S WORKS. 

AUTHOR'S CORRECTED EDITION. 

Mark Twain's Choice Works. Revised 

and Corrected by the Author. With > Life, a Portrait of the Author, 
s lUnstrations. 700 pages, cloth gilt, ^s. dd. 



Mark Twain's Inno- 
cents Abroad : The Voyage Out, 
Crown Svo, cloth, fine toned paper, 
y. bd.; at fcap. 8vo, illustrated 
wrapper, is. 

Mark Twain's New 

Pilgrim's Progress : The Voy- 
age Home. Crown Svo, cloth, fine 
toned paper, jj. bd. ; or fcap. 8vo, 
illustrated wrapper, ix.] 

Mark Twain's Bur- 
lesque AutobiogNiphy, First 
Medi3:val Romance, and on Children. Fcap. Svo, illustrated cover, W. 

Mark Twain's Eye-Openers. A Volume 

ofimmensely Funny Sayings, and Stories that will bring a smile upon 
the gruffest countenance. Fcap. Svo, illustrated wrapper, ij, 

Mark Tv^ain's Jumping Frog, and other 

Humorous Sketches.' Fcap. Svo, illustrated cover, \s. 
•• An inimitably funny book."— Sa/unta;)' Rtvitvi. 

Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip on the 

Continent of Europe. (The " Innocents Abroad" and "New 
Pilgrim's Progress " in One Volume.) 500 pages, paper boards, w.; 

or in doth, a. &f. 

Mark Twain's Practioal Jokes ; or, 

Mirth with Artemus Ward, and other Papers. By Makk Twain, 
and other Humorists. Fcap. Svo, illustrated cover, u. 



MarkTw^ain's Screamers. A Gathering 

of Delicious Bits and Short Stories. Fcap. Svo, illustrated cover, it, 
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30 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO <Sr» WINDUS. 

Mayhew's London Characters : Illus- 
trations of the Humour, Pathos, and Peculiarities of London Life. 
By Henry Mayhew, Author of ** London Labour and the London 
Poor/' and other Writers. With nearly loo graphic Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, about 500 pages, 6j. 

Monumental Inscriptions of the West 

Indies, from the Earliest Date, with Genealogical and Historical 
Annotations, &c., from Original, Local, and other Sources. Illus- 
trative of the Histories and Genealogies of the Seventeenth Century, 
the Calendars of State Papers, Peerages, and Baronetages. With 
Engravings of the Arms of the principal Families. Chiefly collected 
on the spot by the Author, Capt. J. H. Lawrence- Archer. One 
volume, demy 4to, about 300 pages, cloth extra, 2ix. 

Mr. Brown on the Goings-on of Mrs. 

Brown at the Tichbome Trial, &c. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, u. 

Mr. Sprouts: His Opinions. Fcap. 8vo, 

illustrated cover, is. 

Uniform with **Tom D'Urfey's Pills." 

Musarum Delicids; or, The Muses' Re- 
creation, 1656; Wit Restor'd, 1658; and Wit's Recreations, 1640. 
The whole compared with the originals ; with all the Wood Engrav- 
ings, Plates, Memoirs, and Notes. A New Edition, in 2 volumes, 
post 8vo, beautifully printed on antique laid paper, and bound in 
antique boards, 2ij. A few Large Paper copies have been prepared, 
price 35J. 

■^^^ Of ikg Potts of the Restoration, thert are none whose works are ntoi^rare 
than those of Sir John Mennis and Dr. y antes Smith. The small volume entitled 
"Musarum Delicia ; or. The Muse^ Recreation" which contains the production* 
of these two friends^ was not accessible to Mr. Fireman when he compiled fUs 
** Kentish Poets,** and has since become so rare that it is only found in the cabinets 
of the curious. A reprint of the " Musarum Delicia" to£^ether with several other 
kindred pieces of the period, appeared in 1817, forming two volumes of Facetiee, 
edited by Mr. E. Dubois^ author df" The Wreath," &»c. 'These volumes having ik 
tumbecome exceedingly scarce ^ the Publishers venture to put forth the present nevo 
edition, in which, while nothing has been omitted, no pains have been spared to 
render it more complete and elegant than any that has yet appeared. The type, 
plates, and woodcuts of 4he originals have been accurately followed ; the notes of 
the Editor of iZiy are considerably augmented, and indexes have been added, 
together with a portrait of Sir John Mennis, from a painting by Vandyke in Lord 
Clarendon* s Collection. 
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The Mystery of Mr. E. Drood. An 

Adaptation. By Orpheus C. Kerr. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated 
cover, IS, 

The Mystery of the Good Old Cause: 

Sarcastic r>fotices of those Members of the Long Parliament that 
held Places, both Civil and Military, contrary to the Self-denying 
Ordinance of April 3, 1645 ; with Uie Sums of Money and Lands 
they divided among themselves. Small 4to, half-morocco, yj. 6^. 

Never Caught in Blockade-Running. 

An exciting book of Adventures during the American Civil War. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, is. 

Nuggets and Dust, panned out in Cali- 
fornia by DoD Grile. Selected and edited by J. Milton Sloluck. 
A new style of Humour and Satire. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, is, 

•«* If Artemus Ward may be considered ike Douglas yerroldfOnd Mark 
Twain the Sydney Smith of America^ Dod Grile will rank as their Dean Swift. 

- 

ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY'S POEMS. 

Music and Moonh'ght: Poems and Songs. 

By Arthur 0*Shaughnessy, Author of "An Epic of Women." 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, ^s, 6d, 



An Epic of Women, and other Poems. 

By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Illustrated by J. T. Nettleship. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 



<( 



Of the formal art of poetry he is in many senses quite a master ; his metres are 
not only good, — they are his own, and often of an invention most felicitous as well 
as careful.'* — Academy. ^ 

■^ ** With its quaint title and quaint illustrations, ' An Epic of Women * will be a 
rich treat to a wide circle of admirers." — Athemeum. 

'* Many of his verses are exceedingly beautiful ; like a delicious melody." — 
Examiner, 



The Old Prose Stories whence Tennyson's 

"Idylls of the King" were taken. By B. M. Ranking. Royal 
i6mo, paper cover, is. ; cloth extra, is, 6d, 
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31 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &• tf^IlfDUS. 

Napoleon III., the Man of His Time; 

bom CaricWares. Part I. The Story of thb Life of Napo- 
lEON III., as told bj J. H. Hasweix. 



Fart II. The Same Storv, as told by the Popular Carica- 
tures of the' past Thirty-five Yeats. Crown 8vo, with Coloared 
Frontispiece and over lOo Caricatures, 400 pp., "js. 6d. 

',* Til oijircl of Ms IVork is te fitu Bolk Sidjs if llu Story. — - - 



Hutdof 



■/kllHlin gjvuld ef CcHliitnlal a<td EiirlUh Caricalunt for t/U last 
.. — _. ., 7ti,^ iiK» u lit rm». 



Original Lists of Persons of Quality; 

Emigrants ; Religious Exiles ; Political Rebels ; Serving Men Sold 
for a Term of Years ; Apprentices; Children Stolen; Maidens 
Pressed ; and others who went from Great Britain to the American 
Plantations, 1600-1700. With their Ages, the Localilies where they 
formerly Lived in the Mother Conntry, Names of the Ships in 
which they embarked, and other interesting particulars. Ftom 
MSS. preserved in the Stale Paper Department of Her Majesty's 
Public Record Office, England. Edited by John Caudett 
HOTTEN. A very handsome volume, crown 4to, cloth gilt, 700 pages, 
31J. 6d. A few L.aige Paper copies have been print^, price 501. 
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THE OLD DRAUATISTS. 

Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes, Criti- 
cal and Explanatory, and a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM 
GiFFOBD. Edited by Lieut. -Col. Francis Cunningham. Com- 
plete in 3 vols., crown Svo, Portiait. Clotb, &. each; cloth gilt, 
61. f)d. each. 

George Chapman's Plays, Complete, from 

the Original Quartos. With an Introduction by Alobrnon CkarLeS 

Swinburne, Crown Svo, Portrait Cloth, &r. ; cloth gilt, (a. bd, 

\_Nearly ready. 

Christopher Marlowe's Works: In- 
cluding his Translations. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
ar Lieut.-Col. F. CunninghaU. Crown Svo, Portrait Cloth, fit.-, 
olh gilt, 6j. W; 

Philip Massinger's Plays. From the 

Te>t of Wm. Gifkord. With the addition of the Tragedy of 
" Believe as Yon List." Edited by Lieut.-CoL Francis Cunning- 
ham. Crown Svo, Portrait. Cloth, 61. ; cloth gilt, fij. dd. 

Parochial History of the County of 

OornwaM. Compiled from the best authorities, and corrected and 
improved from actual survey. 4 vols, ^to, cloth extra, ^3 3J. the 
set : or, separately, the first three volumes, \bt, each j the founlt 
volume, iSt. . 

Companion to " Cussans* Heraldry." 

The Pursuivant of Arms; 

or, Heraldry fomided upon Facts. A 
Popular Guide to the Science of Heraldry. 
By J. R. PLANCHfi, Esq., F.S.A., 
Somerset Herald. To which are added. 
Essays on the Badges OF the House.s of 
Lancaster and York, A New Edition, 
enlarged and revised by the Author, illus- 
trated with Coloured Frontispiece, five 
full-page Plates, and about 300 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, beautifully bound in 
cloth, with Emblematic Design, extra gilt 
IS. ftd. 
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" Ttt EWTrON OF 

in Pegasus. 

[. Cholmondeley- 
'A.U Profusel]' iJIos- 

by the late John 
r, H. K. Browne, 
OEL Paton, Johw- 
js, John Tbnniel, 
,RD Doyle, Miss 
< Edwards, and 

artists. A New 
n (the Sevbnth), 
8vo, cloth entra, gilt, 
Jj. ; or gilt edges, 6j. 

tit rotryviktrr ike kisMesl 
■'a tintr and iriSioMl 

Dole it clever BDd unudng, 
LDd hfiUthy-" — Saturday 



By the ■««« Author. 

Modern Babylon, and other Poems. 

Sm all crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 4f- 6rf. 

Policeman Y: His Opinions on War 

and the Milllngtary. With lUustrtttions \^J the Author, John 

Edward Soden. Cloth, veiy neat , zj. 6d. ; in paper, r^. 

Imfoktant to all Interested in Mines. 

The Practical Assayer : A Guide to 

Miners and Explorers. By Glivkr North, of "The Field," 

" Mining Jounial," Sic. With numerous Tables and Illostrative 

Woodcuts. Crown Svo, cloth extra, -]!. dd. 

•,• Tkii teek gives dinctiim!, in lit flainal and simfhsl /„rm,/iir aisayme 
huaift and tlu iattr milali by Iht cktapisl. fnicicil, and test meiiadt. 
Pirumi inllTllIld in mining prvftrty mill ht tnabllH, hy/Moviingila inllmctimi 
given. It jbrm a loUrably correct HUtie/ t/nvalut of ores.niitlwtl any firtvions 
kneioledge ofatsajring; wAile to iht young man intending to aek hU fortune 
itbroad m mming rouutrrrr at is indispenJaSU. 
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"An Awfullv Jolly Book fok Parties." 

Puniana: Thoughts 

Wise and Otherwise. By the 
Hon. Hugh Rowley. Best 
Book of Riddles tmd Puns 
ever formed. Wilh nearly 100 
exquisitely Fanciful Drawings- 
Contains nearly 3000 of the 
best Riddles, and 10,000 most 
outrageous Puns, and is one of 
the most Popular Books ever 
issued. New Edition, small 
quarto, uniform with the 
"Bab Ballads." Price 6f. 
*' Eaormoiu burlesque — vnap- __^ 
proadubLi anil pn-emiiiEnt. We~ 

"' ".'%■? "" 






y peo^^t, ii would be good policy 



A Second Series of Puniana; Containing 

nearly 100 beaulifully executed Drawings, and a splendid Collection 
of Riddles and Puns, fully equal to those in the First Volume. Small 
4to, unifonn with the First Series, cl. gt., gt. edges, (is\Prepari\ig. 

Private Book of Useful Alloys and 

Memoranda for Golffsmiths antl Jewellers. By James £. 
Collins, C.E. Royal i6mo, 3J. bd. lavaluaMt to the Trade. 
Unipokm with "Wondebful Characters." 

Remarkable Trials and Notorious 

Characters. From "Half-Hanged Smith," 1700, to Oxford, who 
shot at the Queen, 1840. By Captain L. Benson. With spirited 
full-page Engravings by Pmz. Svo, 550 pages. It, dd. 
",• A CompUU Lihrarr of StniatLnt LiUraturi i Tkirt art f loll ttumgk kirt 
toirvduie a hundrtd" txciii*t£" i^ovtU, ami at ieasi ^ve httndrrd '* fo^fer/ut" 
MagaaiHt Slorui. Tkt iooi vdil ht affrecialtd by all riadt's wIuh tailf liei in 

Uniform with "The Tubf, Chase, and Road." 

Reminiscences of the late Thomas 

Assheton Smith, Esq. ; ot, The Pursuits of an English Country 
Gentleman. By Sir J. E. Eardlev Wiluot, Bart A New and 
Revised Edition, with Steel-plate Portrait, aod plain and colotired 
lUustistions. Crown Svo, cloth extra, Jt. 6d. ' 
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36 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &• fVINDUS. 

ansTAVs HOST'S desiqks. 



The Works of Rabelais. Faithfully trans- 
lated from the French, with variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustialions bj Gustavb DoRfi. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
700 pages. Price "ji. 6d, 

Roll of Battle Abbey ; or, A List of the Prin- 

cipal Warriors who came over from Normandy with William the 
Conqueror, imd Settled in this Country, A.D. 1066-7. Carefully 
drawn, and printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two 
feet, with the Ana^ of the principal Barons "elaborately emblazoned 
in Gold and Colours. Price y. ; or, handsomely framed in carved 
oak of an antique pattern, as, fid. 

Roll of Oaerlayerock; the Oldest Heraldic 

Roll ; including the Original Anglo-Norman Poem, and an English 
Translation of the MS. in the British Museum. By Thomas 
WrichT, M.A. The Arms emblazoned in gold and colours. In 
4to, very handsomely printed, extra gold doth, 121. 
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Rochefoucauld's Reflections and 

Moral Maxims. With Introductory Essay by Sainte-Beuve, and 
Explanatory Notes. Royal i6mo, elegantly printed, u, ; cloth 
neat, is, 6d, 

Roman Catholics in the County of 

York in 1604. Transcribed from the Original MS. in the Bodleian 
Library, and Edited, with Genealogical Notes, by Edward Pea- 
cock, F.S.A., Editor of "Army Lists of the Roundheads and 
Cavaliers, 1642." Small 4to, handsomely printed and bound, 15J. 

%* Gtnealogists and Antt^arUs will fii d tmnch new and curious matter in 
this work. An elaborate Index refers to every nanu in the volume, among which 
mfill be found many of the highest local ittterest. 




Ross's (Ghas, H.) Unlikely Tales and 

Wrong-Headed Essays. Fcap. 8vo, with numerous quaint and 
amusing Illustrations, is, 

Ross's (Chas. H.) Story of a Honey- 
moon*. A New Edition of this charmingly humorous book, 
with numerous Illustrations by the Author. Fcap. 8vo, picture 

boards, 2s, 

• — * 

School Life at Winchester College; 

or, The Reminiscences of a Winchester Junior. By the Author of 
•*The Log of the Water Lily;" and "The Water Lily on the 
Danube." Second Edition, Revised, Coloured Plates, ^s. 6d. 

Shaving Them; or, The Adventures of 

Three Yankees. By TiTus A. Brick. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, is, 
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38 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO *• WINDUS. 
THB STTMP FABUAUBNT. 

The Rump; or. An Exact Collection of 

the choicest Poems and Somcs relating to the lale Times, and 
continued b; the most eminent Wits ; from Anno 1639 to 1661. A 
Facsimile Reprint of the tare Originat Edition {London, 1662), with 
Frontispiece and Engraved Title-page. In z vols., lai^e fcap. Svo, 
printed on antique laid paper, made eiprc^ly foi the work, and bound 
m antique boaids, 171. bd. \ 01, LAKGE-rAFXR Copies, 301. 

[Nearij ready. 
".* A vrrj rarr and txtratriinarj catUction pf some tuv ktnttirpi Po^iar 
Balladiand CinratirT Sanri, im all llu frinci*al iitddtnli i>f IMr grait Civil U'ar, 
Ihi Trial ef Streffnd, Ikt M^rlytdcK ^ King Cknrlti, tir Cnnmimwii*. 
CTaimutll.Pyin, Ikt SnatdJuadi, IfC. It waj frtm nui ma/iriajt lial l-ard 
Matanlar mat twailid tofradiiii kil vivid ficlum c/ Sngland in tkt sixlmtlh 
linlttry. To JUllorital llndtnli and anlignariri, and Utht general reader, lieie 
velnmei millii found full ^ iKlereit. 

The Secret 

Out ; or. One Tlionsand 
Tricks with Cards, and 
other Recreations ; with 
Entertaining ExperimeDts 
in Drawing Room or 
"WhileMagic." Bythe 
Author of the " Magi- 
cian's Own Book." Edited 



lons^eena Standard Magte Book vt- 



titU P/"L* Ma- 
ts" tkis book kai 



Sheridan's (Richard Brinsley) Com- 

■.-■- .. .. ■. ^ ramatic 

r Prose 
■ Collec- 
Crown Svo,' cloth ^t, with Portraits and 
lUttslrattons, p. bd. 

Shirley Brooks' Amusing Poetry. A 

detection of Hnmorons Verse from aU the Best Writers. Edited, 
with a Preface, bj the late Shirlbv Brooks, A New Edition, 
in fcap. Svo, cloth extra, gilt, and gilt edges, y. 6d. 
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Shelley's Early Life. From Original 

Sources. With Curious Incidents, Letters, and Writings, now 
First Published or Collected. By Denis Florence Mac-Cakthy. 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with Iltffltra.tions, 440 pages, 71. (ni. 

*,• Tkt fare I tsUtlcal pamfkltis, adtixattlg Hsmt RmU and ethtr rigkii, 
art htre for thtjirst timtgwiit in a cellecUH /arm, 

THZ POOKXT SHEjLLET. 



Shelley's Poetical Works. Now First 

Re[mnted from the Author's Original Editions. In Two Series, the 
First containing " Queen Mab " and the Early Poems ; the SECOND, 
"Laon and Cythna," "The Cenci," and Later Poems. In royal 
i6mo, thidt volumes. Price of the First Series, ii. %d. illustrated 
cover, zi. 2./. cloth extra ; Second S£iti£S, is. &/. illustrated cover, 
2s. ^. cloth extra. 

TAe Third Series, coM^itutg tki Work, will shartly bi ready. 

CHARi;.SB .DIOKEHS' EASLT SKZTCHB3. 

Sketches of Young Couples, Young 

Ladies and Young Gentlemen. By "Quiz" (CHAKLes Dickens). 
With 18 Steel-plate lUustratioDs by "Phiz" (H. K. Browne). 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4.r. 6d. 
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40 BOOKS PUBLISHED B Y CHATTO &• WINDUS. 

Signboards: Their History. With Anec- 
dotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable Characten. By Jacob 
Larwdod and John Camdbh Hottbn. Sfvbnth Edition. 
Crown Sto, cloth extra, S*»i»P-. T- ^■ 



"ttli not fair on the partoTi 




wcclo pick out the plums of an autliar*! fa 

bccHUK Ihe B;ood Chiii£S ajv aa numeniu 
B."—Thi Titmt. 

t/ermrrir kuHs/rom tavernt ami sAfr ktmtfj. 



The Slang Dictionary: 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 
An Entirely New Ecition, revised 
tbron^hont, and considerably Enlarged, 
containing upwards of a thonsand more 
words \\aa the last edition. Crown 8vo, 
with Curious lUuslralions, cloth extra. 



A ZBEFSAEE FOR 8UOSBES. 

The Smoker's Text-Book. By J. Hamer, 
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■WEST-END LIFE AND DOXHGS. 

The Story of the London Parks. By 

Jacob Larwood. With numerous Illastrations, Coloured and 
Plain. In One thick Volume, ciown 8vo, cloth exlra, gill, •]!. (id. 

',■ -^ moii SHttrtltin^work, finirig a comfiltlf Htilffrj t!f tktst/avffuriU out-ttf' 
dotr rtSBTts./rmi tlu tarliist ftriad la liefminl limr. 



OHARMINQ NEW TRATBL-BOOZ. 



Summer Cruising in the South Seas. 

By Charles Warren Stoddard. With nearly Thirty Engrav- 
ings on Wood, drawn by Wallis Mackay. Crovm 8yo, cloth, 
extra gilt, 71. 6rf. 

Im Iht Seulh S>a titandt, b, th. 



'^The aulhor'fl experiences are very amuiinfly nlated^aDdj ID ports, Wllh rauc 
freshoeu and origiAiilily,'' — fttdy. 
'* Mr. Stoddard is a humourist ; ' Sutamcr Ctuijii^ ' lus a good deal of uodeni 
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48 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &• WINDUS. 
ALGBBHOH OHAHI^S SWIHBUItNll'S WOBKa 

Swinburne's Atalanta in Calydon. 

New Edition. Foolscap Svo, price (u. 

Swinburne's Bothwell. A New Poem. 

[/» preparatiBn. 

Swinburne's Chastelard. A Ttagedy, 

New EdJLion. Price ^s. 



Swinburne's Poems and Ballads. 

New Edition. Price 9J. 

Swinburne's Notes on his Poems, 

and on Ihe Reviews which have appeared npon them. Price u. 

- Swinburne's Queen Mother and Rosa- 
mond. New Edition. Foolscap Svo, price 5^. 

Swinburne's Song of Italy. Foolscap 

8vo, toned paper, cloth, price jf. 6d. 



Swinburne's William Blake: A Critical 

Essay. With facsimile Paintiogs; Coloured by Hand, after the 
Drawings by Blake and his Wife. Thick Svo, cloth extra, price 161. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &' WINDUS. 43 
"WILUiAJK OOMBE'S BSST WORE. 

Dp. Syntax's Three Tours. With the 

WHOLB O? ROWLANDSON'S VERY DRCH.L FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, IN Colours, after, the Original Drawings. Com- 
prisiog the well-known Tours — 

1. IH Search of thb Picturesqub. 
3. Xa Search of Consolation. 
3. In Search of A Wife. 
The Three Series Complete and Unabridged, with a I.ife'of the 
Author by John Camden Hotten, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, in one 
handsome volume, price "js. dd. 

*.* Oni cf lit molt armuing aid laKghailt boeki ttxr pnilisitd. 
A SmallerEdition, wilh Eight Coloured Plales, the text complete, 
price y. fid. 

Taylor's History of Playing Cards. 

With Silly cnrioos Illustrations, 550 pp., price 71. tJ. 



•,' Ancitnl and Modim Gama, Conj^Hnf, Fi^um-TdUnr. and Card ShnrP- 
ing, CamHing and Calculalim, Cartamaitcj', Old Gaming-Hiniiri, Card Jttvtlt 
and Blind H«i»i]i, Pirftuland l^isgl-il-iat, Wkitt latd CriUagt. TTiiki,a'c. 

Theseus: A Greek Fairy Legend. 

Ilhistrated, in aseries of Designs in Gold and Sepia, by John Move 
SuiTH, With descriptive text. Oblong folio, price 7/. (id. 
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Thackerayana. Notes 

and Anecdotes illustrative of Scenes 
and Charactecs in the Works of Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray. With 
nearlj Four Hundred lllustiations, 
coloiied and plain. In Svo, uniform 
with the Library Edition of his works 
7r. bd. \Nearly ready. 

Theodore Hook's 

Choica Humorous Works, with bis 

Ludicrons Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, 
and Hoaiea. With a uev Life of the 
Aathoi, PoRTBAiTS, Facsiuiles, and 
ILLUSTKATIONS. Cr. Svo, 6oo pages, 
cloth extra, ^!. 6d. 
',■ " Asa wil Mid humourist of Aehi^iotordw 
Mi jmx itafril, vkai the hour coin« fcrcS- 



— J. G. LOCKH 



Theodore Hook's Ramsbottom 

Papers. Twenty .nine Letlere , complele. Fcap. 8ro, illu-'t. cover, i j. 
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Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in L cn- 

don. With AjiBCDOTES of iu Famous Coffre Houses, Hostel- 
ribs, and Tavbhns. By John Timbs, F.S.A. New Edition, 
with NUMBROUS ILLUSTRATIOMS, drawn expressly. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 600 pages, ^!. 6d. 

*B* A Comfiajuffit Ib *' Tfu Hittsry oj Sigi^Bttiirtb.*' It abtmmJs i'k quaint 
tltriri a/OuBlue Slocking, Kit-Ktt. Beef Sieak, Robin Hood, MohocLs, Scriblerus, 
One o'OocV, ihcCiyil, amd iundrrdi c/Btirr ClKis: /sfr/^irr niM Tom'i, Dick'a, 
Button'i, Ned's, Will's, and t/u famous Coffti Houui o/llit lail cm^iry. 

Tirtibs' English Eccentrics and Ec- 
centricities. Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impos- 
tures and Faimtic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, 
Eccenlric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letteis, &c. By John 
Timbs, F.S.A. An entirely New Edition, with numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 600 pages, ^s. 6d. [Nearly rtady, 
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Victor Hugo's Les Miserables: Fan-^ 

tine. Now first published in an English Translation, complete and 
unabridged, with the exception of a few advisable omissions. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2x. 

"This work has somethimg more t^an the beauties of an exquisite style or the 
word-compelling power of a literary Zeus to recommend it to the tender care of a 
distant posterity : in dealing with all the emotions, passions, doubts, fears, which go 
to make up our common humanity, M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon every page 
the Hall-mark of genius and the loving patience and conscientious labour of a true 
artist But the merits of * Les Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conceptioa 
of it as a whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty." — 
Quarterly Review. 

The next volume, COSETTE AND MARIUS, is nearly ready. 

Vyner's Notitia Venatica : A Treatise 

on Fox- Hunting, the General Management of Hounds, and the ' 

Diseases of Dogs ; Distemper and Rabies ; Kennel Lameness, &c. 
Sixth Edition, Enlarged. By Robert C. Vyner. With spirited 
Illustrations in Colours, by Alken, of Memorable Fox- ' 

Hunting Scenes. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 2ij. 

•»♦ An entirely new edition of the best 'work on Fox-Hunting, 

— * - ■ ■ I i ■ - 11^- ■ — ■ -I - .^ — I » , ■■_— , ■ . I - - 

Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass. 

The Complete Work, precisely as issued by the Author in Washing- 
ton. A thick volume, 8vo, green cloth, price 9j. 

" Whitman is a poet who bears and needs to be read as a whole, and then the 
volume and torrent of his power carry the disfigurements along with it and away. 
He is really a fine U^om** -—Chamber^ s journal. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. An 

exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals, admirably 
executed on paper made to imitate the original document, 22 in. by 
14 in. Price 2s. ; or, handsomely framed and glazed in carved oak 
of ^tique pattern, 14s, 6d. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 

Scots. The Exact Facsimile of this important Document, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Elizabeth and Facsimile of the Great 
Seal, on tinted paper, made to imitate the Original MS. Price 
2s. ; or, handsomely framed and glazed in carv^ oak of antique 
pattern, 14J. 6cl. 
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THE WATERFOBD BOLL. 

Illuminated Charter-Roll of Water- 
ford, Temp. Richard II. 

•«• Amongst the Corporation Muniments of the City of Waterford is preserved 
an ancient Illuminated Roll^ of great interest and beauty, comprising all the early 
Charters and Grants to the City of Waterford^ from the time of Henry II. to 
R ickard II, AJull-length Portrait of each King, whose Charter is given — including 
Edward III. f when young, and again at an advanced age — adorns the margin. 
These Portraits, with the exception of four which are smaller, and on one sheet oj 
vellum, vary from eight to nine inches in length — some in armour^ and some in 
robes of state. In addition to these are Portraits of an A rckbishop in full canonicals^ 
of a Chancellor, and of many of the chief Burgesses of the City of Waterford, as 
well as singularly curious Portraits of the Mayors of Dublin, Waterford, Limerick, 
and Cork, figured for the most part in the quaint bipartite costume of the Sefond 
Richard* s reign, though partaking of many of the j^eculiarities of that o/ 
Edward III, A Itogetker this ancient work of art is unique of its kindm Ireland, 
and deserves to be rescued from oblivion, by the Publication of the unedited Charters, 
and of facsimiles of all the Illuminations. The production of such a work would 
throw much light on the question of the art and social habits oJ the Anglo-Norman 
settlers in Ireland at the close of the fourteenth century. The Charters are, many 
of them, highly important frotn an historic point of view. 

The ftluminations have been accurately traced and coloured for the work from a 
copy carefully made, by permission of the Mayor and Corporation of Waterford, by 
the late George V, Du Noyer, Esq., M.R.I. A. ; and those Charters which have not 
already appeared in print will be edited, by the Rev. yames Graves, A.B., 
M.R.I.A., Hon, Sec. Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland Archeeological Society. 

The work loill be brought out in the best manner, with embossed cover and 
characteristic title-page ; and it will be put to Press as soon as 250 subscribers are 
obtained. The price, in imperial ^o, is 20s. to subscribers, orjjos. to non-subscribers. 

Wonderful Characters : Memoirs and 

Anecdotes of Remarkable and Eccentric Persons of Every Age an^ 

Nation. From the text of Henry Wilson and James Caulfield. 

Crown 8vo, ^oth extra, with Sixty-one full-page Engravings of 

Extraordinary Persons, 'js, 6d, 

•»• There are so many curious matters discussed in this volume, that any per- 
son who takes it up will not readily lay it down until he has read it through. 
The Introduction is almost entirely devoted to a consideration of Pig-Faced 
Ladies, and the various stories concerning them. 

Wright's (Andrew) Court-Hand Re- 
stored ; or, Student's Assistant in Reading Old Deeds, Charters, 
Records, &c. Half Morocco, a New Edition, lar. 6^. 
*9* The best guide to the reading of old Records, &»c. 

Wright's History of Caricature and 

the Srotesque in Art, in Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M. A. , F. S. A. Profusely illustrated by Fairholt. Small 4to, cloth, 
extra gilt, red edges, 2ij. 
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